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economic history. The form of this generalization is a set of stages of 

growth, which can be designated as follows: the traditional society; the 
preconditions for take-off; the take-off; the drive to maturity; the age of high 
mass consumption. Beyond the age of high mass consumption lie the problems 
which are beginning to arise in a few societies, and which may arise generally 
when diminishing relative marginal utility sets in for real income itself. 

These descriptive categories are rooted in certain dynamic propositions about 
supply, demand, and the pattern of production; and before indicating the 
historical content of the categories I shall briefly state the underlying pro- 
positions. 


r \u1s article summarizes a way of generalizing the sweep of modern 


A Dynamic Theory of Production 

The classical theory of production is formulated under essentially static 
assumptions which freeze —or permit only onceover change—in the variables 
most relevant to the process of economic growth. As modern economists have 
sought to merge classical production theory with Keynesian income analysis 
they have introduced the dynamic variables: population, technology, entre- 
preneurship, etc. But they have tended to do so in forms so rigid and general that 
their models cannot grip the essential phenomena of growth, as they appear to 
an economic historian. We require a dynamic theory of production which 
isolates not only the distribution of income between consumption, saving, and 
investment (and the balance of production between consumers and capital 
goods) but which focuses directly and in some detail on the composition of 
investment and on developments within particular sectors of the economy. The 
argument that follows is based on such a flexible, disaggregated theory of 
production. 

When the conventional limits on the theory of production are widened, it is 
possible to define theoretical equilibrium positions not only for output, in- 
vestment, and consumption as a whole, but for each sector of the economy. 
Within the framework set by forces determining the total level of output, 


1 W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford, 1953), especially Chapter IV. Also 
‘Trends in the Allocation of Resources in Secular Growth’, Chapter 15, Economic Progress, ed. 
Leon H. Dupriez, with the assistance of Douglas C. Hague (Louvain, 1955); also, ‘The Take-off 
into Self-Sustained Growth’, Economic Journal (March 1956). 
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sectoral optimum positions are determined, on the side of demand, by the 
levels of income and of population, and by the character of tastes; on the side 
of supply, by the state of technology and the quality of entrepreneurship, as the 
latter determines the proportion of technically available and potentially 
profitable innovations actually incorporated in the capital stock.! In addition, 
one must introduce an extremely significant empirical hypothesis; namely, 
that deceleration is the normal optimum path of a sector, due to a variety of 
factors operating on it, from the side of both supply and demand.? The 
equilibria which emerge from the application of these criteria are a set of 
sectoral paths, from which flows, as first derivatives, a sequence of optimum 
patterns of investment. 

Historical patterns of investment did not, of course, exactly follow these 
optimum patterns. They were distorted by imperfections in the private in- 
vestment process; by the policies of governments; and by the impact of wars. 
Wars temporarily altered the profitable directions of investment by setting up 
arbitrary demands and by changing the conditions of supply; they destroyed 
capital; and, occasionally, they accelerated the development of new technology 
relevant to the peacetime economy and shifted the political and social frame- 
work in ways conducive to peacetime growth. The historical sequence of 
business cycles and trend periods results from these deviations of actual from 
optimal patterns; and such fluctuations, along with the impact of wars, yield 
historical paths of growth which differ from those which the optima, calculated 
before the event, would have yielded. Nevertheless, the economic history of 
growing societies takes a part of its rude shape from the effort of societies to 
approximate the optimum sectoral paths. 

At any period of time, the rate of growth in the sectors will vary greatly; and 
it is possible to isolate empirically certain leadings sectors, at early stages of 
their evolution, whose rapid rate of expansion plays an essential direct and 
indirect role in maintaining the overall momentum of the economy.* For some 
purposes it is useful to characterize an economy in terms of its leading sectors; 
and a part of the technical basis for the stages of growth lies in the changing 
sequence of leading sectors. In essence it is the fact that sectors tend to have a 
rapid growth phase, early in their life, that makes it possible and useful to 
regard economic history as a sequence of stages rather than merely as a 
continuum, within which nature never makes a jump. 

The stages of growth also require, however, that elasticities of demand be 
taken into account, and that this familiar concept be widened; for these rapid 
growth phases in the sectors derive not merely from the discontinuity of 
production functions but also from high price or income elasticities of demand. 
Leading sectors are determined not merely by the changing flow of technology 
and the changing willingness of entrepreneurs to accept available innovations: 
they are also partially determined by those types of demand which have 
exhibited high elasticity with respect to price, income, or both. 

The demand for resources has resulted, however, not merely from demands 
set up by private taste and choice, but also from social decisions and from the 


x In a closed model, a dynamic theory of production must account for changing stocks of 
basic and applied science, as sectoral aspects of investment, which is done in The Process of 
Economic Growth, especially pp. 22-25. 

2 Ibid. pp. 96-103. 

8 Ibid. Chapter VII, especially pp. 164-167. 

4 For a discussion of the leading sectors, their direct and indirect consequences, and the 


diverse routes of their impact, see “Trends in the Allocation of Resources in Secular Growth’, op 
cut. | 
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policies of governments—whether democratically responsive or not. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look at the choices made by societies in the disposition 
of their resources in terms which transcend conventional market processes. It is 
necessary to look at their welfare functions, in the widest sense, including the 
non-economic processes which determined them. 

The course of birth rates, for example, represents one form of welfare choice 
made by societies, as income has changed; and population curves reflect (in 
addition to changing death rates) how the calculus about family size was made 
in the various stages; from the usual (but not universal) decline in birth rates, 
during or soon after the take off, as urbanization took hold and progress 
became a palpable possibility, to the recent rise, as Americans (and others in 
societies marked by high mass consumption) have appeared to seek in larger 
families, values beyond those afforded by economic security and by an ample 
supply of durable consumers goods and services. 

And there are other decisions as well that societies have made as the choices 
open to them have been altered by the unfolding process of economic growth; 
and these broad collective decisions, determined by many factors—deep in 
history, culture, and the active political process—outside the market place, 
have interplayed with the dynamics of market demand, risk-taking, technology 
and entrepreneurship, to determine the specific content of the stages of growth 
for each society. 

How, for example, should the traditional society react to the intrusion of a 
more advanced power: with cohesion, promptness, and vigour, like the 
Japanese; by making a virtue of fecklessness, like the oppressed Irish of the 
eighteenth century; by slowly and reluctantly altering the traditional society 
like the Chinese? When independent modern nationhood was achieved, how 
should the national energies be disposed: in external aggression, to right old 
wrongs or to exploit newly created or perceived possibilities for enlarged 
national power; in completing and refining the political victory of the new 
national government over old regional interests; or in modernizing the 
economy? 

Once growth is under way, with the take-off, to what extent should the 
requirements of diffusing modern technology and maximizing the rate of 
growth be moderated by the desire to increase consumption fer capita and to 
increase welfare? 

When technological maturity is reached, and the nation has at its command 
a modernized and differentiated industrial machine, to what ends should it be 
put, and in what proportions: to increase social security, through the welfare 
state; to expand mass consumption into the range of durable consumers goods 
and services; to increase the nation’s stature and power on the world scene; or 
to increase leisure? And then the further question, where history offers us only 
fragments: what to do when the increase in real income itself loses its charm? 
Babies; boredom; three-day weekends; the moon; or the creation of new inner, 
human frontiers in substitution for the imperatives of scarcity? 

In surveying now the broad contours of each stage of growth, we are ex- 
amining, then, not merely the sectoral structure of economies, as they trans- 
formed themselves for growth, and grew; we are also examining a succession of 
strategic choices made by various societies concerning the disposition. of their 
resources, which include but transcend the income and price elasticities of 
demand. 
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The Traditional Society 

The central economic fact about traditional societies is that they evolved 
within limited production functions. Both in the more distant past and in 
recent times the story of traditional societies is a story of endless change, re- 
flected in the scale and patterns of trade, the level of agricultural output and 
productivity, the scale of manufactures, fluctuations in population and real 
income. But limitations of technology decreed a ceiling beyond which they 
could not penetrate. They did not lack inventiveness and innovations, some of 
high productivity. But they did lack a systematic understanding of their 
physical environment capable of making invention a more or less regular 
current flow, rather than a stock of ad hoc achievements inherited from the 
past. They lacked, in short, the tools and the outlook towards the physical 
world of the post-Newtonian era. 

It followed from this productivity ceiling that food production absorbed 
75 per cent or more of the working force and that a high proportion of income 
above minimum consumption levels was spent in non-productive or low 
productivity outlays: religious and other monuments; wars; high living for 
those who controlled land rents; and for poorer folk, there was a beggar-thy- 
neighbour struggle for land or the dissipation of the occasional surplus in an 
expensive wedding or funeral. Social values were geared to the limited hori- 
zons which men could perceive to be open to them; and social structures 
tended to hierarchy, although the traditional societies never wholly lacked 
paths for vertical mobility. The centre of gravity of political power tended to 
reside in the regions, with the landowners, despite a fluctuating tension with 
those who—along with their soldiers and civil servants—exercised a degree of 
central authority. 


The Preconditions for Take-off 

The initial preconditions for take-off were created in Western Europe out of 
two characteristics of the post-medieval world which interacted and _ re- 
inforced each other: the gradual evolution of modern science and the modern 
scientific attitude; and the lateral innovation that came with the discovery of 
new lands and the rediscovery of old, converging with the impulse to create 
new technology at certain strategic points. The widening of the market—both 
within Europe and overseas—brought not only trade, but increased speciali- 
zation of production, increased inter-regional and international dependence, 
enlarged institutions of finance, and increased market incentives to create new 
production functions. The whole process was heightened by the extension to 
trade and colonies of the old dynastic competition for control over European 
territories, inherited from the world of traditional societies.! 

Britain was the first of the European nations to move from the stage of 
preconditions into take-off, a fact capable of various explanations but certainly 
influenced by these circumstances: its achievement of a political and religious 
settlement by 1688; the area of social latitude and the limited but powerful 
incentives offered to nonconformists, who played a remarkable role in the 
process of industrial innovation; its naval and, thus, trading advantages, 
1 This analysis shares with Schumpeter’s the view that the ultimate causes of war were 
inherited from traditional societies, and were not a consequence of the more or less rational 
pursuit of direct economic interests. But, whereas Schumpeter tends to emphasize the persistence 
of irrational and romantic nationalist attitudes, this analysis would underline the structural fact 
that, once national sovereignty was accepted as a rule of the world arena, nations found them- 


selves gripped in an almost inescapable oligopolistic struggle for power, which did have elements 
of non-economic rationality. 
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partly determined by a greater freedom from commitments to land warfare 
than the French; an endowment in industrial raw materials superior to the 
Dutch. 

The existence of the British take-off from, say, 1783, set in motion a series of 
positive and negative demonstration effects which progressively unhinged 
other traditional societies or accelerated the creation of the preconditions for 
take-off, where the preconditions process was already under way.! Before 
examining the manner in which these demonstration effects were communi- 
cated, however, the structural characteristics of the preconditions period 
should be defined. 

Technically, the preconditions for sustained industrialization have generally 
required radical change in three non-industrial sectors. First, a build-up of 
social overhead capital, notably in transport. This build-up was necessary not 
merely to permit an economical national market to be created and to allow 
natural resources to be productively exploited, but also to permit the national 
government effectively to rule. Second, a technological revolution in agri- 
culture. The processes at work during the preconditions generally yielded both 
a general rise in population and a disproportionate rise in urban populations. 
Increased productivity in agriculture has been generally a necessary condition 
for preventing the process of modernization from being throttled. Third, an 
expansion in imports financed by the more efficient production and marketing 
of some natural resources plus, where possible, capital imports. Such in- 
creased access to foreign exchange was required to permit the less advanced 
region or nation to increase the supply of the equipment and industrial raw 
materials it could not then itself supply, as well as to preserve the level of real 
income while social overhead capital of long gestation period was being created. 
Framed by these three forms of sectoral development, yielding both new 
markets and new inputs for industry, the initially small enclaves of modern 
industrial activity could begin to expand, and then sustain expansion, mainly 
by the plough-back of profits. 

These technical developments required, in turn, prior or concurrent changes 
in the non-economic dimensions of the traditional society: a willingness of the 
agricultural community to accept new techniques and to respond to the 
possibilities of the widened commercial markets; the existence and freedom to 
operate of a new group of industrial entrepreneurs; and, above all, a national 
government capable not only of providing a setting of peaceful order which 
encouraged the new modernizing activities but also capable and willing to take 
a degree of direct responsibility for the build-up of social overhead capital 
(including its finance) ; for an appropriate trade policy; and often, as well, for 
the diffusion of new agricultural and industrial techniques. 

The political dimension of the preconditions deserves a further word, due to 
the peculiar mixture of positive and negative ways the demonstration effects of 
industrialization were transmitted from more advanced societies. In part the 
transmission consisted in making men in less advanced societies perceive that 
new positive choices were open to them: longer life for themselves and their 
children; new ranges of consumption; new devices of productivity ; higher 
levels of welfare. At least equally powerful, however, was the negative de- 
monstration that more advanced societies could impose their will on the less 


1 This article will not examine the preconditions process in the nations which, in Louis 
Hartz’s phrase were ‘born free’ of traditional societies, mainly deriving from a British society 
already well advanced in the preconditions process or in regular growth. I refer to the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, etc. 
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advanced, through the exercise of military force. A reactive ‘ nationalist 
sentiment—rooted in a perception of the link between industrialization and 
effective power in the world arena—came to be an extremely important factor 
in leading men to take the steps necessary to unhinge and transform the tradi- 
tional society in such ways as to permit growth to become its normal condition. 
Without the affront to human and national dignity caused by the intrusion of 
more advanced powers, the rate of modernization of traditional societies over 
the past century-and-a-half would have been much slower than, in fact, it has 
been. - 

Thus, it was not merely the German merchants but the German nationalists 
that led the way after 1848; not merely the Japanese merchants but the samurai 
after 1868; not merely the Russian middle class but a political, military, and 
civil service élite, smarting from the harsh lesson of the Crimean War and from a 
widening perception of the national costs of Russian backwardness; not merely 
the Chinese merchants, but the intellectuals and the younger soldiers who 
sought effective modernization, by various routes in the whole long, turbulent 
sweep from the Opium War and the Taiping Rebellion forward.1 Ataturk’s 
role in Turkey—and his motivation—constitute a more typical case of the 
preconditions process than, let us say, the role and motivation of the innovating 
British nonconformists of the eighteenth century. The evolution of colonial 
areas is also a version of the general case. There the positive and negative 
demonstration effects intermingled, under colonial rule; but they yielded, in 
the end, a local élite which accorded to political independence an over-riding 
and urgent priority. 

While a reactive nationalism has been a powerful engine of modernization it 
also posed problems for economic development; for it did not immediately and 
directly prepare men to face and handle the homely economic tasks of the 
preconditions and the take-off. On the contrary, when a new national govern- 
ment was achieved—in the face of the colonial power, the traditional society, or 
both in combination—its leaders were tempted to go on with the familiar game 
of politics and power rather than to turn promptly to the domestic tasks of 
modernization. There were real or believed external wrongs and humiliations 
to be righted; there were still rear-guard actions from elements in the tradi- 
tional society to be dealt with; and much energy and resource could be allo- 
cated to the political—and sometimes military—problem of consolidating the 
power of the centre over the old regional forces. 

In short, some time often had to pass before men emerged in authority 
willing to accept the fact that the larger objectives of resurgent nationalism 
could not be achieved without turning wholeheartedly to the technical tasks 


? An element of reactive nationalism is not wholly lacking from earlier cases as well, appar- 
ently more purely economic in their motivation. The more rapid evolution in Britain than on 
the Continent of the preconditions for take-off can be viewed, in part, as the product of a series 
of nationalist reactions to intrusion from more powerful or advanced neighbours: the Spanish 
in the sixteenth century; the Dutch in the seventeenth; the French in the eighteenth. These 
threats and national struggles may have yielded a sentiment which softened the rigidities of the 
traditional society, accelerated a new national settlement and permitted Britain to get on with 
the tasks of economic growth more effectively than others in the eighteenth century. And in the 
United States, too, the acceptance of the Constitution—reluctant at best—may have been made 
possible by a convergence of the desire of men of property to avoid the anarchy of a fragmented 
market and a certain casualness towards property rights, with the widespread perception in the 
mid-—1780's that the United States might not be able to cope with more powerful nation states 
intruding on the Confederation in one way or another, unless an effective central government 
existed. Hamilton’s nationalism, and his conviction that American industrialization was 
necessary, transcended motives of private economic advantage. 
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of economic growth.! Both in the more distant past and in the contemporary 
world it is possible and useful to view societies in the stage of preconditions 
in terms of the changing balances struck among these three possible expressions 
of reactive nationalism. Until a definitive political transformation occurs— 
which harnesses national energies, talents, and resources around the concrete 
tasks of economic growth—the take off 1s likely to be postponed: negatively, 
because the thin layer of modern technical and administrative talent in the 
society (as well as the society’s margin of savings) is likely to be dissipated 
in activities of low or negative productivity; positively, because the government 
is unlikely to play its role effectively in the three sectoral developments—in 
social overhead capital, agriculture, and trade—necessary to create the matrix 
for sustained industrial growth. 


The Take-off 

As I have suggested in an earlier article,? the take-off consists, in essence, of 
the achievement of rapid growth in a limited group of sectors, where modern 
industrial techniques are applied. Historically, the leading sectors in take-off 
have ranged from cotton textiles (Britain and New England); to railroads 
(The United States, France, Germany, Canada, Russia); to modern timber- 
cutting and railroads (Sweden). In addition, agricultural processing, oil, 
import substitution industries, ship-building, and rapid expansions in military 
output have helped to provide the initial industrial surge. 

The take-off is distinguished from earlier industrial surges by the fact that 
prior and concurrent developments make the application of modern industrial 
techniques a self-sustained rather than an abortive process. Not only must the 
momentum in the three key sectors of the preconditions be maintained but the 
corps of entrepreneurs and technicians must be enlarged, and the sources of 
capital must be institutionalized in such a way as to permit the economy to 
suffer structural shocks; to redispose its investment resources ; and to resume 
growth. It is the requirement that the economy exhibit this resilience that 
justifies defining the take-off as embracing an interval of about two decades. 

A result—and one key manifestation—of take-off 1s the ability of the society 
to sustain an annual rate of net investment of the order of, at least, ten per cent. 
This familiar (but essentially tautological) way of defining the take-off should 
not conceal the full range of transformations required before growth becomes a 
built-in feature of a society’s habits and institutions. 

In non-economic terms, the take-off usually witnesses a definitive social, 
political, and cultural victory of those who would modernize the economy over 
those who would either cling to the traditional society or seek other goals; but— 
because nationalism can be a social solvent as well as a diversionary force—the 
victory can assume forms of mutual accommodation, rather than the de- 
struction of the traditional groups by the more modern; see, for example, the 
role of the Junkers in nascent industrial Germany; the persistence of much of 
traditional Japan beyond 1880. By and large, the maintenance of momentum 
for a generation persuades the society to persist; and to concentrate its efforts on 


1 In his forthcoming study of the preconditions process in Japan, Turkey, and India, Mr. 
Lawrence Barss of M.I.T. advances the hypothesis that it may be useful to distinguish two 
political stages, which he designates as the Transition and the Transformation. In the Transition, 
political life is dominated by men who want for their nations the benefits of modern independent 
status, but they are inhibited by many factors, including attitudes and ties of interest to the 
traditional society, from doing what must be done for economic growth. In the Transformation, 
a political leadership takes hold that, at last, means business. 

2 ‘The Take-off into Self-Sustained Growth’, op. cit. 
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extending the tricks of modern technology out beyond the sectors modernized 
during take-off. 


The Drive to Maturity 

After take-off there follows, then, what might be called the drive to maturity. 
There are a variety of ways a stage of economic maturity might be defined ; but 
for these purposes it is defined as the period when a society has effectively 
applied the range of (then) modern technology to the bulk of its resources. — 

During the drive to maturity the industrial process is differentiated, with 
new leading sectors gathering momentum to supplant the older leading sectors 
of the take-off, where deceleration has increasingly slowed the pace of expan- 
sion. After the railway take-offs of the third quarter of the nineteenth century— 
with coal, iron, and heavy engineering at the centre of the growth process— 
it is steel, the new ships, chemicals, electricity, and the products of the modern 
machine tool that come to dominate the economy and sustain the over-all rate 
of growth. This is also, essentially, the case with the later Russian drive to 
maturity, after 1929. But in Sweden after 1890 it was the evolution from 
timber to wood-pulp and paper; from ore to high-grade steel and finely 
machined metal products. The leading sectors in the drive to maturity will be 
determined, then, not merely by the pool of technology but by the nature of 
resource endowments; and it may be shaped to a degree, as well, by the policies 
of governments. Although much further detailed analysis would be required to 
apply this definition rigorously, I would offer the following sample as rough 
symbolic dates for technological maturity. 


Great Britain 1850 
United States 1g00 
Germany IQIo 
France IQIO 
Sweden 193 

Japan 1940 
Russia 1950 
Canada 1950 


The meaning of this technological definition of maturity—and its limits—may 
be better perceived by considering briefly a few specific problems posed by 
these particular dates. 

Is France, for example, on the eve of the First World War, to be regarded as 
technologically mature, despite its large, comfortable but technologically 
backward peasantry and its tendency to export large amounts of capital, 
despite certain technologically lagging industrial sectors? The case can, of 
course, be argued either way; but it does dramatize the need to allow, within 
the present definition, for regions of a nation or sectors of the economy to 
resist—for whatever reason—the full application of the range of modern 
technology. And this turns out to be generally true of nations which, by and 
large, one would judge mature. The United States of 1900 contained, after all, 
the South, whose take off can only be dated from the 1930’s; and contemporary 


1! An oddity is to be noted. These dates, independently derived, come more or less sixty years 
after the dates established, on quite different criteria, for the beginning of take-off. There is no 
body of argument or evidence I can now offer to make rational such a uniformity. But it may be 
that when we explore the implications of some six decades of compound interest applied to the 
capital stock, in combination with three generations of men living under an environment of 
growth, elements of rationality will emerge. 
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mature Canada contains the still lagging province of Quebec. The technolog- 
ical definition of maturity must, then, be an approximation, when applied to a 
whole national society. 

Japan as of 1940 poses a somewhat different problem. Can one rate as 
mature an economy with so labour-intensive an agricultural sector? The 
answer is affirmative only if one is prepared to take as a given—outside the 
definition of maturity—a society’s decision about its population size. Within 
the Japanese population resource balance, its agriculture, with extraordinary 
refinement in the use of both water and chemical fertilizers, does indeed 
reflect a high form of modern technological achievement, even if modern farm 
machinery, designed to save labour, is capable of only limited use. 

What about contemporary Russia, with more than 40 per cent of the working 
force still in agriculture and much modern technology still unapplied in 
consumers goods industries? Here again, the present definition of maturity 
would not predetermine how a society chooses to allocate its technological 
capabilities. By and large contemporary Russia is to be judged a mature 
economy despite the fact that its leaders have chosen for political reasons to bear 
the costs of a low productivity agriculture and have chosen to concentrate 
capital and technology in sectors other than manufactured consumption 
goods. Put another way, the obstacles to full modernization of the Russian 
economic structure do not lie in the supply of capital, entrepreneurial ad- 
ministrators, or technicians. 

Finally, there is the case of Britain, mature on this definition as early, say, as 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition. How is one to deal with the long interval be- 
tween the stage of its maturity, in terms of the effective application of mid- 
nineteenth century technology, and the next stage of growth: the age of high 
mass consumption, when the radical improvements in housing and durable 
consumers goods and services become the economy’s leading sectors? The 
reasons for the gap in the British sequence lie in the nature of this next stage. 
The age of high mass consumption represents a direction of development a 
society may choose when it has achieved both technological maturity and a 
certain level of real income per head. Although income per head—and usually 
consumption per head—will rise in the drive to maturity, it is evident that 
there is no fixed connexion between technological maturity and any particular 
level of real consumption per head. The course of these variables after take-off 
will depend primarily on the society’s population-resource balance and on its 
income distribution policy. The process of growth, by definition, raises income 
per head, but it does not necessarily lead to uniformity of per capita income 
among nations or, even, among regions within nations. There are—and there 
are likely to be—technologically mature societies that are, so to speak, both 
rich and poor. When historical data on national income are developed to 
permit systematic comparison, we are likely to find that incomes per head, at 
maturity, vary over a considerable range. Mid-century Britain would, 
presumably, stand low in that range. The improvements in real income and 
consumption per head that occurred in the second half of the nineteenth 
century took the form of improvements in diet, housing, and urban overhead 
capital which, while substantial, did not create within Britain new leading 
industrial sectors—at least down to the bicycle boom of the 1890's." 


1 In a different perspective, it is possible to dismiss the gap between mid-nineteenth-century 
British technological maturity and twentieth-century high mass consumption as a simple 
product of technological history; that is, the technology of modern transportation, suburban 
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And so Britain, after Crystal Palace, moved onward in growth ata modest 
pace, using its capital and entrepreneurship substantially to help acquire 
resources with which it was not sufficiently endowed, and to help build the 
preconditions and assist the take-off of other societies, suffering along the way 
some of the costs of having led in the process of industrialization, to enter the 
new century with most of its initial lead gone.1 Put another way, the achieve- 
ment of maturity by Western Europe and the United States early in the 
twentieth century, at the then existing level of technology, found Britain in a 
roughly equivalent position: while the newer nations had moved from take-off 
to maturity in the sixty years before the First World War, Britain had moved, in 
terms of income levels, from being a relatively poor mature society to being a 
relatively rich, mature society. 

As societies move to technological maturity, the structure and quality of the 
working force change. The proportion of the population in agriculture and 
rural life decreases; and within the urban population the proportion of semi- 
skilled and white-collar workers increases.2 This emergent working force is not 
only likely to organize itself with increasing effectiveness in the labour markets, 
but also to perceive that the industrial civilization of which it is a part can 
offer levels and types of consumption, not previously regarded as a realistic 
possibility on a mass basis. And the rise in real income per head is likely to 
make these new tastes effective. Further, the new working force, increasingly 
born to the city rather than transferred from the lower margins of rural life, is 
likely to perceive that it can bring its weight to bear on the political process in 
such ways as to make the government increasingly provide measures of social 
and economic security. Moreover, the character of leadership in industry 
begins to change as well. The take-off is usually managed by relatively modest, 
creative men with an insight as to how output in their sector can be radically 
expanded: the Boultons’ and Lowells’. In the drive to maturity men take over 
with more grandiose visions, with a more acute sense of scale and of power: 


housing, and household gadgetry did not exist in, say, the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. And for many purposes that is a quite satisfactory way tol ook at the matter. 

On the other hand, three considerations argue that it is worth regarding the British sequence 
in the second half of the nineteenth century as involving a gap. First, technology itself is, in its 
widest sense, not an independent variable (Process of Economic Growth, especially pp. 83-86). If 
the level of British incomes and consumption had been high enough, incentives might have 
existed which would have yielded a quite different evolution of technology. Second, the pheno- 
menon of a gap in time between the attainment of technological maturity and the age of high 
mass consumption—the existence of relatively poor as well as rich mature societies—is more 
general than the British case. And a view of Britain in the second half of the nineteenth century 
as in the process of closing the gap may, for certain purposes, be linked suggestively to similar 
transitions in other societies, Third, much in British social, political, (and, even, entrepreneurial) 
history in the second half of the nineteenth century is typical of transformations in attitude and 
policy which have occurred in other societies after technological maturity has been attained: the 
beginnings of serious welfare legislation, with the Ten Hours Bill; the pressures and reflections 
which lead the society to accept the Second and Third Reform Bills; the emergence of political 
coalitions which damped the power of industrial interests; the mounting intellectual attention 
and public sentiment focused on problems of social reform, laying the bases for the pre-1914 
Liberal measures and the emergence of the Labour Party. In short, even narrowly examined, 
much in British history in the period 1850-1900 is illuminated by the notion that this was a 
society which took its technological virtuosity as a given and, at a decorous rate, proceeded to 
seek, at the margin, welfare objectives beyond. 

Nathaye forces which relatively damped the rate of increase in British income and permitted its 
technological lead to be dissipated are, evidently, more complex than this sentence can suggest; 
put it would be inappropriate to this exposition to examine them at greater length here. 

Although Colin Clark’s categories—of primary, secondary and tertiary activity—do not 
fit precisely this analysis, his pioneer compilations suggest that considerable uniformities in the 
structure of the working force of mature economies exist, 
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although there are vast differences between post-Civil War United States and 
Stalin’s Russia, there is, nevertheless, a distant family resemblance between 
some of the great entrepreneurs of the American drive to maturity and the 
men who administered the Five Year Plans between, say, 1929 and 1953. 
At maturity, however, the professional managers become more important: 
the nameless comfortable, cautious committee-men who inherit and manage 
large sectors of the economy, while the society begins to seek objectives which 
include but transcend the application of modern technology to resources. 

These sea-changes in the outlook and objectives of the working force and 
industrial management are likely to be accompanied by wider shifts in the 
society’s mood, which the intellectuals and politicians articulate. They react 
against the harshness and social costs of the drive to maturity. The extension of 
industrialization ceases to be acceptable as an over-riding goal: in an ex- 
tension of the law of diminishing relative marginal utility, men appear to 
place a lowered valuation on further increments to what they have in abundan- 
ce, and, at the margin, to seek new satisfactions. In the pre-1914 drive to 
maturity of Western Europe and the United States one can find, in each nation, 
reflections of this mood gradually gathering strength, centred about the 
question: how shall the mature industrial machine, with compound interest 
built firmly into its structure, be used? In the 1930’s it was faced by Japan; and 
in the 1950’s it confronts Russia. 


The Age of High Mass Consumption 

There have been, essentially, three directions in which the mature economy 
could be turned once the society ceased to accept the extension of modern 
technology as a primary, if not over-riding objective: to offer, by public 
measures, increased security, welfare, and, perhaps, leisure to the working 
force; to provide enlarged private consumption—including single family 
homes and durable consumers goods and services—on a mass basis; to seek 
enlarged power for the mature nation on the world scene. A good deal of the 
history of the first half of the twentieth century can be told in terms of the 
pattern and succession of choices made by various mature societies as among 
these three alternatives. ’ 

After a brief and superficial flirtation with the attractions of world power at 
the turn of the century and after imposing a set of mild measures of social 
reform, during the Progressive period, the United States opted whole-heartedly 
in the 1920’s for the second choice.) The boom of that decade was built 
squarely on the migration to suburbia, the mass extension of the automobile, 
and the household gadgetry which modern industry could provide. And these 
decisions to relocate the population and provide it with mobility, brought in 
their train not only new leading sectors—housing, automobiles, petroleum, 
rubber, electric-powered household devices, etc.—but also vast commitments 
to build new social overhead capital and commercial centres. 

Down to 1914 Britain and Western Europe opted more substantially for 
public measures of social security, influenced perhaps by the higher proportions 
of urban population and by the greater power of socialist thought and political 


1 The time lag in the United States between the achievement of technological maturity in, 
say, 1900, and the high mass consumption boom of the 1920’s is to be accounted for in part by 
the relative stagnation of industrial real wages in the pre-1914 trend period, due to rising living 
costs (Process of Economic Growth, Chapter V1). The more protracted lag of Western Europe 1s 
partly a consequence of the economic impact of the First World War and of the public policies 
and dominant social attitudes of the inter-war years. 
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influence than in the United States. In addition, Germany was more seriously 
tempted than the United States to translate industrial maturity into enlarged 
world power; and in the inherently oligopolistic circumstances of the European 
arena of power, this decision led to a greater relative enlargement of military 
expenditures in Europe as a whole than in pre-1914 United States. 

During the 1920’s Britain, in effect, took its favourable terms of trade in the 
form of chronic unemployment in the export industries. Only in the 1930’s did a 
pervasive recovery occur. This phase did begin to exhibit a shift into the age of 
high mass consumption: suburban housing, automobiles, and durable con- 
sumers goods began to assert themselves more strongly as leading sectors. But 
rearmament and war postponed the immediate fruition of this trend. 

Although the post-1920 terms of trade problem struck the Continent with 
less force than Britain, there too the return to relative prosperity, of 1925—-29, 
did not move the economies far beyond pre-1914 patterns. France, on the 
whole, continued to stagnate down to the Second World War; and German 
recovery, while reflecting certain symptoms of the new phase, was dominated 
by rearmament. 

Svennilson presents calculations of motor vehicle production (private and 
commercial) which suggest the relative movements of the United States and 
Western Europe between the wars. In 1929 the four major European nations 
(Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy) produced 702,000 vehicles; the 
United States, 5.4 million. After a decade of protracted depression in the 
United States (marked by a compensatory turn to the welfare state), and a 
considerably greater degree of European recovery, the European figure was 
1.1 million in 1938; the American, 2.5 million.! 

In the decade 1946-56 the United States resumed a pattern of recovery and 
growth markedly similar to that of the 1920’s: the migration to suburbia; and 
the extension of the automobile and the standard mix of durable consumers 
household gadgets to 75 per cent or more of American families. And, after an 
interval of post-war reconstruction, Western Europe resumed with force the 
similar but more laggard development of the 1930’s. By the late 1950’s Western 
European growth was based on the fact that this region had at last fully entered 
the age of durable consumers goods and services, experiencing a version of the 
American 1920’s. The patterns of consumption, as among the various European 
countries, emerge as largely explicable in terms of income and price elasticities 
of demand.” And in Russia, as well, the inexorable attraction of the sewing 
machine, washing machine, refrigerator, and television was beginning to 
assert itself; and the first satellite town was under construction. It was evident, 


1 Ingvar Svennilson, Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, (United Nations, Geneva, 
1954), Pp. 144-52. I am inclined to believe that the length of the American depression and its 
intractibility in thé 1930’s stems from the character of leading sectors in the age of high mass 
consumption. The diffusion of single-family housing, the automobile, etc. requires expanding 
levels of private income and, in effect, full employment. Moreover, until the diffusion process is 
actively under way certain major forms of investment are likely to be slack, because of idle 
capacity. Full employment is needed, in a sense, to maintain full employment when the leading 
sectors are consumption sectors. This was not true before 1914 when, even with unemployment 
high and incomes low, it might well pay to press on with railroadization, steel ships, etc. where 
the high expected rate of return over costs derived primarily from lowered costs. Put another 
way, in the age of high mass consumption a higher proportion of investment becomes endoge- 
nous, rather than exogenous, when the latter term is used to embrace investment stimulated by 
new technological possibilities. 


2 See, notably, Milton Gilbert and Associates, Comparative National P 1 
(OREC Paris, recb) ; p ational Products and Price Levels 


3 Economic Survey of Europe in 1957 (United Nations, Geneva, 1958), pp. 14 and 22n. 
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however, from the pattern of future plans that the Soviet government was not 


yet prepared to give the vast hostages to fortune that follow a society’s com- 
mitment to the mass automobile. 


Beyond Consumption 

While Western Europe (and to a degree, also, Japan) were entering the era 
of high mass consumption, and the Soviet Union was dallying on its fringes, an 
important new element entered the world economic system in the form of a 
quite unexpected tendency of birth rates to rise in rich societies.t Although the 
tendency can be observed in a number of countries, it is most marked in the 
United States. During the years of the Second World War the American birth 
rate rose from 18 to about 22 per 1000. This was judged at the time, and toa 
large degree it certainly was, a phenomenon of resumed full employment and 
early wartime marriages. In the post-war years, however, it moved up and has 
stayed at about 25 per 1000. An official forecast in 1946 estimated that the 
American population would reach 165 million in 1990; an official forecast of 
1958 estimated that the figure might be of the order of 240 million by 1980. 

The human motivations and social processes which have yielded this 
extraordinary result are not yet well understood; but Americans have behaved 
as if diminishing relative marginal utility set in to the expansion of real income 
along the old paths. They have opted at the margin for larger families; and 
this trend may be related to the high rate of expansion in family trips to 
national parks, motorboats, do-it-yourself implements, and, even, to a widely- 
noted tendency to turn away from the pursuit of income and authority within 
the large-scale bureaucratic establishments where a high proportion of the 
population do their work.? 

Whatever the motivation, however, an expansion of population on this scale 
will set up requirements for the lateral extension of the society’s resources, 
including its requirements of social overhead capital. These requirements in 
any case had been enlarged by the consequences of the previous phase of 
extension in automobile ownership and suburban housing 3: there is a vast 
American backlog of investment to be carried out in roads and in the re- 
construction of old depopulated urban centres. Finally, a quite significant 
change in the dependency ratio is under way. After falling for about a century, 
the number of persons under 20 and over 65 in the American population 
supported by each 100 members of the working force had reached 74 in 19353 
by 1955 the figure was 81; and if present population patterns persist it 1s 
estimated that the figure will rise to 98 by 1975.4 

The pattern of American economic growth over the next several decades is 
likely to differ, then, from that of either the 1920’s or the 1946-56 decade; and 
it is likely to be based on somewhat different leading sectors. In any case, it 1s 
clear that American society, by its quiet collective decision about birth rates, 
has postponed the problems of a time of true affluence, when the full utilization 
of resources would not much matter. 


1 There have also been remarkable declines in birth rates in Japan and Italy in the 1950's, as 
new horizons of economic progress have opened up for large segments of the population. 

2 See, notably, Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘Have There Been Discernible Shifts in American Values 
in the Past Generation?’ in The American Style, ed. by E. E. Morison, (New York, 1958). 

3 See, notably, the calculations on social overhead requirements in The Challenge to America: 
its Economic and Social Aspects, Special Studies Project Report IV, Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
(New York, 1958). 

4 CG. and I. B. Taeuber, The Changing Population of the United States (New York and London, 


1958), Pp. 325- 
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The somewhat strenuous choice made by Americans as they pushed high 
mass consumption to a kind of logical conclusion, in the first decade after the 
Second World War, need not prove to be universal: the income elasticity of 
demand for children may vary. It is evident, however, that the march of 
compound interest is bringing some societies close to the point where the 
pursuit of food, shelter, clothing, as well as durable consumers goods and 
public and private services, may no longer dominate their lives. A new and 
revolutionary set of choices is being confronted, or is a mere generation or so 
over the horizon. 

This is not to say that the richer societies are without challenge. There is the 
problem of escaping from a treacherous nuclear arms race. And there is the 
equal problem of organizing the planet, as the whole southern half of the globe 
and China move through the preconditions, into take-off, and regular growth. 
But the era when the problem and human agenda imposed by the fact of 
scarcity is coming towards an end: the day when, in Marx’s phrase, labour ‘has 
of itself become the prime necessity of life’ is not all that far off, if nuclear 
destruction and the grosser forms of international disorder can be avoided. 


A Comparison with Marxism 

The analysis of stages of growth summarized here invites comparison with 
Marxism; for Marxism is also a theory of how societies came to build compound 
interest into their structures and of what then transpired. Marxism also begins 
with the impact on feudal (traditional) societies of the new discoveries and the 
expansion of trade; and it ends with communism—the stage beyond high mass 
consumption—when men need no longer work very hard for the material 
things they may want. 

There are differences between the two systems at every point; but the most 
consequential difference centres on the assumptions made about human 
motivation. Marx derived several of his essential analytic tools from classical 
economics, as he interpreted it: a labour theory of value; an essentially Mal- 
thusian law of population and labour supply; and a version of diminishing 
returns, applied to the capital stock. But his most important derivation was the 
notion of treating human behaviour as an exercise in profit maximization. 

The exact form of the function relating economic interest to non-economic 
behaviour varies in Marx’ writings and in the subsequent Marxist literature. 
Much in the original texts—and virtually all the operational conclusions'derived 
from them—depends on a view of the function as simple and direct as the dictum 
in the Communist Manifesto that capitalism ‘left no other nexus between man 
and man than naked self-interest, than callous ‘“‘cash payment” ’. Elsewhere the 
function is developed in a more sophisticated form. Non-economic behaviour 
is seen as related not immediately and directly to economic self-interest but to 
the ideology and loyalties of class. Since, however, class interests and ideologies 
are presented as, essentially, a function of the techniques of production, and 
the social relationships arising from them, this indirect formulation yields 
much the same results as the more primitive statement of connexion. In the 
main stream of Marxist literature, from beginning to end, it is only in seeking, 
protecting, and enlarging property and income that men are really serious. 
Finally, there are a few passages in Marx—and more in Engels—which reveal a 
perception that human behaviour is affected by motives and objectives which 
need not be related to or converge with economic self-interest. This perception, 


if systematically elaborated, would have altered radically the whole flow of the 
Marxist argument and its conclusions. 
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It is at this point that my own analysis begins; for in the stages of growth 
human behaviour is seen not as an act of maximization, but as an act of 
balancing alternative and often conflicting independent human objectives in 
the face of the changing range of alternatives men perceive to be open to them. 
Men seek not merely economic advantage, but personal and national power as 
well; not merely adventure but security and continuity of social and cultural 
experience; not merely personal expression, but the joys of family, and a bit of 
fun down at the local. 

Applied to societies, this innately paradoxical view of the human condition— 
a view which regards man as a complex household rather than a maximizing 
unit—does not yield rigid, inevitable stages of history. It leads to a succession of 
patterns of choice—varying in their balance—made within the framework 
permitted by the changing setting of society: a setting itself the product of both 
objective material conditions and of the prior choices made by men. 

It follows directly from this view of how individuals act that the performance 
of societies is not uniquely determined by the locus of property ownership nor 
by the nature of production techniques. The sectors of society interact: cultural, 
social, and political forces, reflecting different facets of human aspiration, have 
their own authentic impact on the evolution of societies, including their 
economic evolution. They are not a superstructure derived from the economy. 
This view alters the specific stages of growth away from the Marxist pattern in 
quite particular ways. 

First, the preconditions period is seen as a searching process of restructuring 
all dimensions of the traditional society, in which a reactive nationalism plays 
an important role; and decisions about the direction of national objectives 
which transcend material interests must be made before the take-off can get 
under way. 

Second, neither in nor out of the market place is the power of the new 
property owners such as necessarily to deny the working force a share in 
expanding output once regular growth begins with the take-off; and the fact 
of progress, combined with urbanization, has generally set in motion a non- 
Malthusian decline in birth rates, tending to reinforce the rise in real wages. 

Third, with the fact of regular progress in income, the income elasticity of 
demand comes into play as an independent force, altering the range of per- 
ceived alternatives, the pattern of effective demand, and the sectoral structure 
of the economy; whereas in Marxism the income elasticity of demand appears 
only in the perverse form of rising income from surplus value in the hands of a 
narrowing band of the bourgeoisie, capable of use which will only further 
distort the sectoral structure of the economy and hasten its ultimate crisis. 

Fourth, in wider terms as well, the choices made by the society are deter- 
mined by the existence of independently powerful political and social processes 
where effective influence is not weighted by property ownership; and, notably 
when maturity is reached, these areas of influence help determine how, and in 
what sequence, the resources of the mature economy will be used, including the 
possibility of a welfare state based on progressive taxation. 

Fifth, the choices open to men when affluence is achieved appear to include 
but to transcend Marx’s somewhat romantic vision of ‘labour as a prime neces- 
sity of life’. There are, as suggested earlier, the possibilities of a population 
surge; outer space; boredom; an elevation of the quality of life; or the devil 
making work for idle hands. 

The basic error in Marxism is, then, not a technical error in his economics; 
although such errors can be identified. In building on the western intellectual 
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and moral tradition he failed to perceive that the body of thought about 
society, of which classical economics was a part, was a spacious, complex, and 
essentially paradoxical creed. As Myrdal and Robbins have pointed out in this 
generation,! the individualist-utilitarian creed did, indeed, make the case for 
free competitive markets and for private property; but it also contained within 
its presuppositions the case for free elections, on a one-man-one-vote basis; for 
destroying or controlling monopolies; for social legislation which would set 
considerations of human welfare off against profit incentives; and, above all, 
for the progressive income tax. 

In wrestling loyally with the dilemmas posed by the individualist-utilitarian 
creed, in finding balances that respected its conflicting imperatives, the 
societies of the West have thus made their way to the brink of communism 
without succumbing to Marx’s prognosis. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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THE EXPANSION AND DECLINE OF YORK 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES1 


By J. N. BARTLETT 


ucH has been written in recent years about the recession in the 
economy of North-Western Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries. Certain aspects of the recession have been closely in- 
vestigated, but there have been few detailed investigations of urban trends in 
that period. In particular, the fortunes of English towns, unlike the fortunes of 
some of their large rivals on the Continent, have received little attention. It has 
been computed that the population of the North German cities declined by at 
least 20 per cent; careful studies of Bordeaux, Rouen, Arras, and other towns, 
notably Toulouse and Metz, have revealed signs of a similar contraction; and 
the decline of Ypres, Ghent, and other Flemish textile centres is well known.? 
But it is, as yet, uncertain whether there was a comparable decrease in the 
population of English towns. Cunningham drew attention to the remission of 
taxation granted to certain boroughs during the fifteenth century and argued 
that they were in temporary or permanent decline. More recently Professor 
Russell, in a brief survey of the population of English towns during the Middle 
Ages, has tentatively concluded that in 1545 the percentage of persons living in 
settlements of more than 400 people was smaller than in 1377.4 But further 
general studies have not been attempted if only because detailed investigations 
- of trends in individual towns, with the exception of Lincoln,‘ are not available. 
Hence it is the aim of this article to summarise the main economic trends in 
York from the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
centuries as a contribution towards some future study of English urban po- 
pulation in the later Middle Ages. 


I 


Throughout these two-and-a-half centuries York was one of the leading 
English cities. In 1377, when it is possible to estimate the population of most 
English towns from the Lay Poll Tax Returns, York, with more than 7,200 
lay persons over the age of 14 and perhaps some 3,600 under that age, ranked as 
the second city of England,® and more than a century later her national im- 
portance was recognised by a shrewd Italian visitor to this country who 


1 This article is based on my unpublished London Ph. D. thesis, ‘Some aspects of the economy 
of York in the Later Middle Ages, 1300-1550’ (1958). 

2 M. M. Postan, ‘The Trade of Medieval Europe: the North’, Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, 11, ed. M. M. Postan and E. E. Rich (Cambridge, 1952), 215; P. Wolff, Commerces et 
Marchands de Toulouse (Paris, 1954); J. Schneider, Recherches sur la vie économique de Metz au XVe 
siecle: le livre de comptes des merciers messins Jean le Clerc et Facquemin de Moyeuvre (Metz, 19 51). 

3 W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages 
(5th ed. Cambridge, 1910), pp. 453-6. 

4 J.C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1948), p. 306. 

5 J. W. F. Hill, Medieval Lincoln (Cambridge, 1948): see also his Tudor and Stuart Lincoln 
(Cambridge, 1956). 

6 Russell, op. cit. pp. 23-4, 142-3. For a criticism of Russell’s estimates, based on the as- 
sumption that persons under the age of 14 formed a third of the total population in 1377, see 
J. Krause, ‘The Medieval Household: Large or Small?’ Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. LX (1957). 
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declared, perhaps with some exaggeration, that Bristol and York were the 
only cities of note outside London. ‘ 

York’s importance was derived largely from her geographical position, 
which made ker a natural centre for the social, political, economic, and 
religious activities of northern England. The network of navigable rivers 
draining into the Ouse afforded easy access to the valleys of the Pennines; the 
main route from the South-east of England to the Scottish Border via Carlisle 
or Newcastle on Tyne, passed through the city; the Trent linked York by 
water with the Midlands; and the Ouse itself, which was tidal as far as York, 
was the gateway to the fishing grounds of the North Sea and to valuable foreign 
markets. 

As a religious centre, overshadowed only by Canterbury, York had long been 
important. The Northern Province of York and the diocese, which embraced 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire and extended into Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and the extreme north of Lancashire, were administered from the city; 
the major part of the diocesan business, particularly in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries when the archbishop was constantly absent from the diocese, 
was conducted by his deputies who were often resident in York; and the Minster 
itself was frequently visited by pilgrims and by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese who came in procession on important religious festivals.” 

Later medieval York was also important as an administrative centre for the 
government of northern England. In times of rebellion, dynastic strife, and 
warfare with Scotland, York assumed great strategic value in the eyes of the 
reigning monarch, and was frequently visited by nobles, royal servants, and 
soldiers, bent on urgent business, and sometimes by the King himself, as for 
example by Edward I, II, and III, during their Scottish campaigns, and by 
Edward IV after his victory at Towton in 1461; whilst in peace as often as in 
war the administrative and judicial bodies responsible for maintaining law and 
order in a wide area of Northern England met regularly in the city. The 
sheriffs of Yorkshire used York castle as their headquarters, where minor civil 
cases were tried at the county court and the King’s prisoners were detained; 
the Justices of Assize for the northern counties regularly met in York to 
exercise their wide powers of civil jurisdiction over Yorkshire and often, 
empowered by commission of gaol delivery, to try the prisoners in York castle; 
and the Justices of the Peace for the East Riding found it convenient in the 
second half of the fourteenth and probably also in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to hold some of their sessions in York. The Council of the North, 
designed to ensure justice and good government in all counties north of the 
Trent, also came in Tudor times to be centred in York, and when the powers 
and geographical scope of the Council were extended after the Pilgrimage of 
Grace in 1536, the Lord President of the Council took up permanent residence 
in York, and one of the four annual sessions of the Council for the admini- 
stration of justice in the northern counties was held in the city.3 


! Italian Relation of England: A Relation or rather a True Account of the Island of England, ed. C. A. 
Sneyd (Camden Society, 1847), p. 41. A more realistic appraisal of the relative importance of 
various provincial towns in the sixteenth century, based on an analysis of the returns for the Lay 
Subsidy of 1523, has been attempted by W. G. Hoskins, ‘English Provincial Towns in the 
Early Sixteenth Century’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser. VI (1956). 


2 Based mainly on A. H. Thompson, The English Cl } isation ti | 
NOs ee pson, he English Clergy and their Organisation in the Later Middle 
3 See for example, L. F. Salzman, ‘Political Histor >, Victori } / 

» LF. an, y to 1660’, Victoria County History, Yorkshir 
IIT (1913), 402-415; articles by M. M. Taylor and W. A. Morris in vols. II and III of The 


English Government at Work, 1327-1336, ed. W. A. Morris, J. R. Strayer, J. F. Willard and W. H. 
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York was also an important centre for the social life of the gentry of northern 
England, and the luxurious foodstuffs, skilled services, and the wide variety of 
manufactured goods readily available in York must have led many north 
countrymen to visit the city for pleasure and encouraged them to prolong their 
business visits to the city. Country gentlemen frequently made bequests to 
their favourite church in York or requested burial in the Dominican and 
Franciscan Friaries there, and a number owned property in the city, whilst 
some country families were related to the leading citizens by marriage.! 

The provision of goods and services to supply the needs of men resident in 
York or attracted to the city for any of the above reasons would alone have 
made York an important economic centre. But York had a number of other 
important economic functions. Part of her economic importance lay in her use 
as a market town, where men from a wide area of northern England sold 
their goods to other visiting north countrymen or York merchants for re- 
distribution to customers throughout the region. York was also the foremost 
industrial town in the north of England and the work of her craftsmen supplied 
customers over a wide area. Bows made in York were regularly dispatched to 
Chester at the end of the fourteenth century and they were probably well 
known further south along the English border with Wales at least as far as 
Shrewsbury 2; it seems likely that York was, throughout the Later Middle 
Ages, the principal bell-foundry in England north of the Humber;? the 
pewterers of York, by the beginning of the sixteenth century, had a national 
reputation second only to that of London;4 and the services of York glaziers 
were in great demand in north-country churches and in monastic houses such 
as Durham Abbey and Furness Abbey.® Sometimes even a York craftsman 
might aspire to secure royal contracts as did Thomas Drawswerde who carved a 
choir screen at Newark and submitted an estimate for carving the figures on 
the tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey.® 

York too was a distributive centre both for goods imported from the Con- 
tinent and for the principal exports of Yorkshire. Lead mined in Swaledale, 
Wensleydale and Craven, and wool from the Yorkshire Dales, the North York 
Moors and even from the Wolds to the south-east of York passed through the 
city on their way for export from Hull; and wine, copper, spices and dyestuffs 
imported at Hull were among the many goods distributed by York merchants 
to customers in Durham and the West and North Ridings. 

York moreover was not merely a regional economic centre. York merchants 


Dunham, junior (Cambridge, Mass. 1947-50); Yorkshire Sessions of the Peace, 1361-1364, ed. 
B. H. Putman (Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, 1939); and R. Reid, The 
King’s Council in the North (1921). 

1 See for example L. M. Goldthorp, ‘The Franciscans and Dominicans in Yorkshire’, 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, XXXII (1936), 281-9, 378-85; The Register of the Guild of Corpus 
Christi in the City of York, ed. R. H. Skaife (Surtees Society, 1871); The York Memorandum Book, 
ed. M. Sellers (Surtees Society, 1912-15), I and II; Testamenta Eboracensia, ed. J. Raine, 
senior, J. Raine, junior, and J. W. Clay (Surtees Society, 1836-1902), VI. 

2 York Memorandum Book, 1, xvi, 53; 11, 47-8. 

3 H. B. Walters, Church Bells of England (Oxford, 1912), pp. 202-4. Idem, ‘Bell Founders’, 
V.C.H. Yorkshire, 11 (1912), 449-451. 

4 C. Welch, History of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers of the City of London (1902), I, 94-7. 

5 Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham, ed. J. T. Fowler (Surtees Society, 1898— 
1go1), I, 152; I, 408; L. F. Salzman, Building in England down to 1540 (Oxford, 1952) is sone 
Testamenta Eboracensia, IV, 334; J. A. Knowles, Essays in the History of the York School of Glass 
Painting (1936), pp. 10-11. oe 

6 The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356-1917, ed. M. Sellers (Surtees Society, 1917), 
p. xxvi; F. H. Crossley, English Church Monuments A.D. 1150-1550 (1921), p. 106; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, 1, no. 775. 
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were regularly trading with London; the clothmaking industry of the city was 
at one time producing cloth for sale in countries as distant as Iceland, Gascony 
and Prussia; the bowyers, skinners, dyers and metal workers of York were in 
varying degrees dependent on imported bowstaves, furs, dyestuffs and iron; and 
the governing class of York was to a large extent recruited from men who had 
made their fortunes in international trade. 

Throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries there was 
little change in some of the major functions performed by York. York remained 
the centre of a diocese, and in the middle of the sixteenth century was still an 
important administrative centre for the government of the counties north of the 
Trent, whilst the attractions of the city as a centre of social life for the gentry of 
northern England were in no way diminished. York, too, was still a major 
industrial town which supplied the north of England with her manufactures, 
and an important market town where men from a wide area sold their goods to 
York merchants and other visiting north countrymen for redistribution to 
customers many miles away. Hence York was always assured of a certain 
measure of prosperity and was able to maintain her position as one of the 
leading English cities. But other sectors of York’s economy, more particularly 
those that were closely linked with Western Europe by the ties of trade, 
experienced no such stability and it was the fortunes of the cloth-making 
industry and of her commerce which largely determined the major fluctuations 
in the prosperity and population of York during our period. 


II 


At the opening of the fourteenth century York was preoccupied with the war 
against Scotland. The officials and records of the Exchequer were transferred 
from London and housed in York on five occasions for a combined period of 
fourteen years between May 1298 and September 1338; the King was fre- 
quently in the city; parliaments were summoned there; and knights, nobles and 
soldiers passed through York on their way to the Scottish border.! The catering 
trades and many other crafts perhaps did not regret the use of York as the 
English headquarters, which for a time brought extra consumers to the city. 
Thus an analysis of the Register of York Freemen, which records the names and 
usually the occupations of the majority of men who became master craftsmen 
and traders in York each year during our period,” reveals that no less than a 
quarter of the new freemen in the early fourteenth century entered the food 
trades, a higher proportion than at any subsequent period. Similarly more new 
freemen were recorded as cutlers, who probably made swords for the War, 


1 D. M. Broome, ‘Exchequer migrations to York in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries’, 
Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout, ed. A. G. Little and F. M. Powicke (Manchester, 
1925); G. Benson, Later Medieval York (York, 1919), pp. 25-36. 

2 Register of the Freemen of the City of York, 1, ed. F. Collins (Surtees Society, 1897). Registration 
as a freeman was compulsory for any man who wished to work as a master craftsman or trader in 
York unless he lived in York Castle, a monastery, St. Leonard’s Hospital, or the Liberty of 
St. Peter near the Minster, outside the jurisdiction of the mayor and aldermen. The names of 
some freemen have probably been lost because of carelessness in compiling the Register of 
Freemen, for it seems likely that the names of new freemen were initially recorded by the city 
chamberlains in their rough accounts and only entered on the Register at a later date. An 
analysis of the names of master craftsmen and traders assenting to the regulations of more than 
two dozen occupations in the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, however, suggests that 
in many occupations some 80 per cent of the master traders and craftsmen can be traced on the 
Register of Freemen. Ibid. pp. Xi, xu, xiv; York Memorandum Book, 1 and II passim; York Civic 
Records, ed. A. Raine (Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, 1939-53), II, 3; III, 107. 
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than were recorded in any other metal craft. But despite this apparent prospe- 
rity it would seem that the cloth-making industry and the international com- 
merce of York which helped to sustain a population of some 11,000 inhabitants 
in the final quarter of the fourteenth century were then of relatively little 
importance. 

The urban English cloth-making industry which had flourished in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries appears to have been but a shadow of 
its former self by the beginning of the fourteenth century. The cloth workers of 
once important centres of production such as Oxford, Winchester, Lincoln, 
Leicester, and Northampton were few in number and impoverished, and in 
York there were similar signs of decay.! The weavers of the city during the 
thirteenth century had fallen into serious arrears in making their annual 
payment of £10 to the Exchequer for the privileges granted by royal charter, 
and in the early years of the fourteenth century, whilst they complained 
bitterly of competition from country cloth-makers,? their debt steadily moun- 
ted, increasing by £70 for example between 1302 and 1312.° An analysis of the 
enrolments of freemen in the main cloth-making crafts, as in Table I, moreover 
suggests that the poverty of the weavers was no fiction invented to deceive the 
Exchequer and that the cloth-making industry in York was in fact at a low ebb. 
Only three weavers, three shearmen, five dyers, a fuller and a chaloner were 
recorded on the Register of Freemen between 1311 and 1331, and their 
combined number represented barely two per cent of the new freemen whose 
occupation can be determined. 

It also seems likely that York merchants then played relatively little part in 
foreign trade. Neither the value nor the volume of their foreign trade in wine, 
cloth or miscellaneous merchandise can be determined in the early fourteenth 
century, but it is significant that in the export of wool, the one important 
branch of foreign trade in which we can determine the size of individual 
cargoes, York merchants played little part—although wool was at the close of 
the century easily the most valuable commodity of international trade handled 
by York’s merchants. Alien merchants dominated the wool exports of Hull as 
of other English ports at the beginning of the century, 4 and native exporters 
accounted for only 18,000 of the 47,000 sacks of wool shipped from Hull 
between Michaelmas 1304 and Michaelmas 1311, when the relative quantities 
of wool exported by native and alien merchants may for a time be determined.° 
But even among the English exporters York merchants were relatively un- 
important; they exported less than 200 of the 1,300 sacks of wool exported 
from Hull by English merchants in 1324-5,° whilst in marked contrast with 
their successors in the second half of the century only two mayors of York 
between 1301 and 1333 have been traced as wool exporters.? 

Some of the principal sources of York’s prosperity at a later date were thus of 
little importance at the opening of the fourteenth century and it is possible that 
the population of York was then at its lowest point between 1300 and 1550. 


1 E. M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant Venturers (1954), Chapter IV, passim. 

2 H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), p. 29. 

3 P_R. O. Pipe Rolls, 148, m. 6, 149, m. 11, 151, mM. 29, 152A, m. 3, 154, m. 36, 155A, m. 24, 
157, m. 28. 

PE. Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (Oxford, 1941), pp. 54-5: 

5 P.R.O. Exch. L.T.R. Customs Accounts, 2, m. 26. 

6 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts, 57/11. 

? Thomas de Redeness (6 sacks) and Nicholas le Flemyng (36 sacks). Both appear in an 
account covering the period Michaelmas 1309—Michaelmas 1310 (P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Customs 
Accounts 56/11). 
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No direct estimate of the population at this period can be made, see is 
significant that the number of persons enrolling as freemen, who ie a 
constituted some 22 per cent of the lay population over the age of 14 in the fina 
quarter of the fourteenth century,’ was smaller than at any other time seek: 
our period and in the decades 1301-11 and 1311-21, as shown in oe rs 
companying graph, the number of freemen enrolling averaged 35 a 46 a 
year respectively as compared with an annual average of more than 50 freemen 
in each decade for the remainder of our period. 


Table 1 Number of New Freemen Enrolling Each Decade in 
The Main Cloth-Making Crafts 


Total Enrol- 

Decade 2 Weaver 3 aR Fuller Shearman Dyer Tapiter 4 TOTAL ages 
1311-1321 I - I I = I 4 463 
1321-1331 2 = = - th) = 9 cap 
1331-134! 9 a 2 5 7 2 25 59 
1341-1351 20 <a 2 5 19 3 49 742 
1351-1361 44 - 15 8 25 8 100 813 
1361-1371 69 - QI 16 a7 19 152 1,049 
1371-1381 53 I 13 7) 23 31 128 823 
1381-1391 4I 4 16 15 25 ry 118 931 
1391-1401 64 I 22 12 33 city 149 1,183 
1401-1411 34 = 9 7 14 3 67 785 
I41 1-142 44 4 12 ue) 26 16 115 1,185 
1421-1431 32 I 20 12 22 19 106 1,037 
1431-1441 36 I 20 8 14 8 87 856 
1441-1451 51 3 23 7 26 15 125 962 
1451-1461 35 ee 20 13 17 9 94 639 
1461-1471 31 I 22 10 15 9 88 738 
1471-1481 23 3 12 9 28 16 gi 806 
1481-1491 15 2 9 8 II 13 58 675 
1491-1501 QI 8 II i 14 II 72 580 
1501-1511 9 = 9 3 8 II 40 542 
1511-1521 9 8 6 2 6 22 53 531 
1521-1531 8 5 3 I 5 19 41 517 
1531-1541 5 8 3 I 6 26 49 617 
1541-1551 7 ia 2 = 3 30 42 578 

TOTAL 663 50 273 172 379 325 1,862 18,240 


1 Based on a comparison between the Register of Freemen and the 1377 and 1381 Lay Poll 
Tax Returns for York. The male heads of households recorded in the returns were in fact mainly 
the master craftsmen and traders of the city and a large proportion of their names can be traced 
on the Register. P-R.O. Exch. Lay Subsidies, 217/13, 16; The Lay Poll Tax Returns for the City of 
York in 1381, ed. J. N. Bartlett (Hull, 1953). 

2 The decades commence in the month in which the city chamberlains (who enrolled new 
freemen) were appointed. For most of the period this month was February. The data for the 
decade 1301-1311 has been omitted because the occupations of some 50 per cent of freemen are 
not stated: in all other decades the proportion was much lower and for the period 1301-1551 as 
a whole less than 10 per cent of freemen were enrolled without any indication of their occupa- 
tion. 

3 Includes a few freemen described specifically as ‘woollen-weaver’. The description was 
first employed towards the end of the fifteenth century. 


4 Includes coverlet weavers and chaloners. Only 33 chaloners were recorded, the last was 
enrolled in 1376. 
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Enrolments of New Freemen at York, 1301-1551. Decadal Totals. 


191 1331 1351 1371 1391 I41t 1431 1451 1471 491 1511 153% 1551 


During the second and third quarters of the century there were signs of an 
expansion in York’s economy. The most striking development occurred in the 
cloth-making industry and the York crafts making cloth shared in the growth 
of the English industry which virtually priced foreign cloth out of the English 
market and created a substantial demand for English cloth in the Baltic, 
Gascony, and Flanders.! Between 1331 and 1371 there was a sixteenfold 
increase in the number of weavers, fullers, shearmen, dyers and tapiters 
becoming freemen of York, and the percentage of new freemen in these cloth- 
making crafts rose from two to fifteen per cent. The drapers, who frequently 
performed a vital function in the manufacture of cloth by acting as inter- 
mediaries between the cloth producer and the merchant who exported cloth, 
also increased in numbers and 28 were recorded on the Register of Freemen in 
1361-71 as compared with only 5 in 1321-31. The improving fortunes of the 
York weavers were reflected in the renewal of their original charter from the 
King in 1346,? and the general prosperity of the industry was indicated by 
its ability to absorb a number of immigrants from the Low Countries when once 
the expansion had begun. 

There are also signs that the international trade of York’s merchants had 
begun to expand. The growth of their wool exports since the early years of the 
fourteenth century is very evident. It is significant that in 1363, when Calais 


1 Carus-Wilson, Merchant Venturers, Chapter VI, passim. 

2 M. Sellers, ‘The Textile Industries’, V.C.H. Yorkshire, I1, 409. 

3 M. Sellers, ‘Social and Economic History’, V.C.H. Yorkshire, 111, 439. Heaton, op. cit. pp. 
15-16 has demonstrated that the aliens did little to initiate the expansion. 
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became the Continental Staple for English wool exports, two York merchants 
were among the aldermen chosen by the Company of the Staple to rule Calais,! 
and in 1378-9 when the wool exports of individual merchants from Hull can be 
determined after an interval of some 50 years, York men comprised the most 
important group of wool merchants there, shipping some 1,600 of the 2,700 
sacks of wool exported that year as compared with a mere 200 sacks in 1324-5.2 
In other branches of foreign trade a statistical comparison with the early four- 
teenth century is impossible, yet here too we may surmise that the trade of 
York’s merchants had expanded. Thus there is little doubt that from the middle 
of the fourteenth century York merchants steadily increased their exports of 
cloth as in common with men of other English towns they sought new markets 
for the rapidly expanding English textile industry, and exports of cloth from 
Hull, which served as an outlet for the cloth made in York and the West 
Riding, rose from 1,000 cloths between 1347 and 1357 to 8,000 cloths between 
1357 and 1367.3 The miscellaneous imports of York merchants too must 
surely have increased as a result of their search for new markets for cloth, 
which took them for the first time to Prussia by the final quarter of the century. 

The increase in the foreign trade of York’s merchants and the expansion of 
the cloth-making industry was accompanied by a general development of 
York’s economy. Few occupations failed to benefit from the prosperity of the 
merchants and cloth-making crafts which created a much larger demand for 
consumer goods of every description. ‘The number of new freemen enrolling in 
most crafts and trades in York increased steadily in each decade from 1331 to 
1371 and the total number of new freemen rose from 659 in 1331-41 to 1049 in 
1361-71. 

The increase in the enrolments of new freemen, as Miss Sellers suggested, 
may have occurred partly because the heavy mortality caused by the Black 
Death and a further outbreak of plague a dozen years later suddenly gave 
many ambitious young men the chance to become master craftsmen.* But the 
marked rise in rents received by the Vicars Choral of York Minster from 
property in the city before the middle of the century and the spectacular revival 
of their fortunes after the Black Death suggests that the rise in the number of 
persons becoming freemen reflected a genuine increase in the population of 
York. The gross half-yearly income of the Vicars Choral from their property in 
York increased from £34 from 92 tenements in 1321 to £48 from 114 tene- 
ments in 1336 and although the rents of their tenements subsequently declined, 
probably as a result of the withdrawal of the officials of the Exchequer from 
York in 1338 as Edward III directed the major English military effort towards 
France instead of Scotland,® the upward movement of rents had been fully 
resumed before the outbreak of the Black Death. The mortality caused by this 
plague, measured by its impact on the rents of the Vicars Choral was severe. 


1 Foedera, Conventiones, etc., ed. T. Rymer (London ed. 1816-30), III, part ii, 691, 693. 

2 P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts, 59/2. at 

3 Carus-Wilson, Merchant Venturers, Chapter VI, passim. I am indebted to Professor Carus- 
Wilson for the figures of Hull’s cloth exports at this period. Before 1347 the cloth exports of 
English merchants were not subject to taxation. 

4 Sellers, V.C.H. Yorkshire, 111, 441. 

° Archives of Dean and Chapter of York Minster, Vicars Choral Rent Rolls and Chamber- 
lains’ Rolls. A popular account of the life and organisation of the Vicars Choral may be ob- 
tained from Canon F. Harrison’s Life in a Medieval College (1952). The figures he gives for the 
number of tenements owned by the Vicars Choral and the income derived therefrom should 
however, be used with caution, : 


§ Broome, op. cit. p. 292. 
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Their half-yearly income from rents fell sharply from £43 in 1347 to £28 in 
1352, although the number of tenements they owned remained the same, and 
22 houses were described as vacant. Yet by 1359 the half-yearly income of the 
Vicars Choral from property in York had risen to £37 and by 1371 the low 
level of rents resulting from the Black Death had been easily surpassed. The 
average rent per tenement in 1371 was a shilling more than in 1347 and the 
half-yearly income of the Vicars Choral had risen to £61, whilst their con- 
fidence that the expansion would continue was reflected in the decision to 
increase their property by erecting new houses on the derelict site of the church 
of St. Benedict. 

All the evidence examined therefore points to an expansion of York’s 
economy during the second and third quarters of the fourteenth century and it 
seems likely that in 1377, when for the first time during our period there is 
adequate data for estimating the lay population of the city, York was a 
prosperous expanding city, larger than any other English city except London. 
Moreover the growth of York’s economy continued until the end of the century. 
The cloth-making industry grew still more prosperous. The number of weavers, 
fullers, shearmen, tapiters and dyers recorded on the Register of Freemen in 
1361-71, when 152 were enrolled, was the maximum recorded in any decade 
during our period. But the number enrolled in each decade from 1371 to 1401 
was greater than in either of the decades 1341-51 and 1351-61, whilst the 
proportion of new freemen entering these crafts never fell below 12 per cent. 
The continued expansion of the industry moreover was reflected in the growth 
of crafts allied to the industry. Cardmakers manufacturing the implements 
employed in carding the wool before it was spun appeared for the first time 
on the Register of Freemen, where 18 members were recorded between 1351 
and 1401; and the wiredrawers making the tiny metal hooks that fitted into 
the wool cards, in addition to their other manufactures, increased their num- 
bers on the Register from 4 in the decades 1311-51 to 16 in the second half of 
the century. The sharpening of the shears used to impart a fine finish to the 
cloth after it had been fulled also became a specialised occupation and shear- 
grinders began to be recorded as freemen of the city; the first made his ap- 
pearance in 1346, and by the end of the century a further seven persons had 
been noted with that occupation or were described simply as grynder. 

The foreign trade of York’s merchants was probably still expanding. Exports 
of cloth from Hull, of which York merchants normally exported no less than 
half,2 rose from 8,000 cloths between 1357 and 1367 to very nearly 38,000 
cloths between 1387 and 1397, and it seems likely that their miscellaneous 
imports continued to increase as they opened up new markets for cloth on the 
Continent. Their imports of wine too seem to have increased rapidly in the last 
two decades of the fourteenth century during the long periods of truce in the 
Hundred Years War and soon exceeded the volume of their imports at the 
beginning of the century. In 1383-4 and 1398-9, when it is possible to deter- 
mine the wine imports of individual English merchants at Hull for the first 
time, York merchants accounted for approximately a third of the 1,500 tuns of 
wine imported there,’ and in other years, as for example 1389-90 when nearly 
3,000 tuns of wine were imported at Hull by native merchants, the volume of 
their imports was probably still greater, whereas in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, before English merchants in general displaced aliens from 


1 Harrison, op. cit. pp. 154-7; Cal. Pat. Rolls. 1358-61, pp. 267-8. 
2 Based on an analysis of P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts, 59/1, 59/24, 159/11. 
3 P.R.O. Exch. K. R. Customs Accounts, 59/8, 159/11. 
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the import trade in wine on the eve of the outbreak of the Hundred Years 
War, the total English imports at Hull were probably less than 1,000 tuns a 
year. : 

The growing importance of foreign trade for York moreover Is also suggested 
by the increasing political power wielded in the city by merchants who were 
active in such trade. At the beginning of the fourteenth century it is probable 
that few men who held civic office engaged in foreign trade. As we have seen 
only two of the eight mayors of York between 1301 and 1333 have been traced 
as wool exporters, and it seems likely that the other holders of the office either 
pursued some craft or trade in York or derived their income from the owner- 
ship of property, as perhaps did Nicholas de Langton, junior, mayor from 1322 
to 1333, who was lord of the manor of Heworth and owned considerable 
property in York.? But by the end of the century the governing class, as Miss 
Sellers noted,® was recruited mainly from the merchants of the city. At least 19 
of the 26 mayors of York in the second half of the fourteenth century were 
merchants and nearly all of them are known to have engaged in foreign trade.* 

The results of the expansion in foreign trade and clothmaking were seen in a 
further growth of population. Over 100 more persons enrolled as freemen 
between 1381 and 1391 than in the previous decade, although the total en- 
rolments were lower than they were between 1361 and 1371, and during the 
final decade of the fourteenth century nearly 1,200 persons became freemen. 
The mortality caused by the plague at York in 1379 and in 1390-1,° in so far as 
it created sudden chances of promotion for scores of ambitious young men may 
partly explain the further rise in the enrolments of new freemen. But the 
continued prosperity of the Vicars Choral of the Minster suggests that some 
part of the increase was, in fact, due to an expanding population. The half- 
yearly income of the Vicars Choral from property in York increased steadily 
from £61 in 1731 to £85 in 1401, whilst the average rent per tenement rose 
from 6.7 to 7.1 shillings as the number of tenements owned increased from 183 
1OH23S. 

At the close of the fourteenth century York was therefore exceedingly 
prosperous with a population larger than in 1377 when she already ranked as 
the second city of England. Her merchants constituted by far the wealthiest 
group of men trading at Hull. They handled over half the wool and cloth 
exports of Hull and a third of her imports of wine and miscellaneous imports 
and exports,§ and the combined value of their trade between Michaelmas 1308 
and Michaelmas 1399 when all imports and exports at Hull were probably 
worth some £25,000 may be conservatively estimated, as shown in Table II, 
at £10,400 ’—a figure which was almost certainly far in excess of the value of 
their foreign trade at the beginning of the century, when their wool exports 
alone were probably worth less than £1,000 a year. 


1M. K. James, “The Fluctuations of the Anglo-Gascon Wine Trade during the Fourteenth 
Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. IV (1951). See also her unpublished Oxford D. Phil. thesis, 
“The non-sweet wine trade of England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’ (1952). 

» P.R.O. Chancery, Inquisitions Ad Quod Damnum, 194/4; The Survey of the County of York 
taken by John de Kirkby, etc. ed. R. H. Skaife (Surtees Society, 1867), pp. 2 73, 325. : 

3 York Memorandum Book, I, vii, 11, xxix—xxxii: York Mercers, p. Xiil. 

4 See Appendix E of my thesis. The career of one of these mayors is examined in my article 
‘Robert Holme: Citizen and Merchant of York’, Journal of the Bradford Textile Society (1952-3). 

® See for example C. Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Britain, 1 (Cambridge, 1891), 218— 
220, 

6 P.R.O. Exch, K. R. Customs Accounts, 59/1, 59/2, 59/8, 59/24, 159/11. 

7 Ibid. 159/11. Exports of hides and worsteds have been omitted. For the values adopted for 
wool, wine, and cloth see p. 27, n. 4. 
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Table 2 Estimated Value of the Foreign Trade of York Merchants 
At Hull, Michaelmas 1398 — Michaelmas 1399 


Estimated value of cloth exports “yp vw I 


22 

Estimated value of miscellaneous exports t e 
Estimated value of wool exports " “vs 6,110 

(on the assumption that York men 

shipped half the wool exported that 

year) 
Estimated value of wine imports rat a 1,960 
Value of miscellaneous imports 980 


The cloth-making industry was at its height and during the last three decades 
of the fourteenth century more than 12 per cent of new freemen entered crafts 
engaged in the manufacture of cloth. The products of the industry were 
exported by the enterprise of her merchants to new markets on the Continent, 
and in Prussia, which was successfully penetrated on a large scale by English 
merchants in the late fourteenth century,! York men were at one time more 
numerous than the merchants of any other English town.? It is not therefore 
surprising that in June 1392 when Richard II moved his Court and the 
Exchequer from London for six months because of friction with the city, he 
chose York as his headquarters, and in 1396 York received recognition of its 
importance by its elevation to the status of a county. 


III 


Shortly after the beginning of the fifteenth century the international commerce 
of her merchants began to decline and the expansion in Yorks’ economy came 
to an end. Some measure of their fading fortunes can be seen by the middle of 
the fifteenth century in the downward trend of Hull’s foreign trade, which, as 
the accompanying graph shows, was probably worth only £250,000 in the 
decade 1437-47 as compared with a figure of some £390,000 between 1407 and 
1417.4 Imports of wine at Hull amounted to less than 10,000 tuns as compared 
with an import of more than 14,000 tuns between 1407 and 1417, and the value 
of goods paying poundage was barely half the value of such goods in the decade 
1407-17. The decline in the foreign trade of merchants shipping through 
Hull, however, mainly reflected the fall in their wool exports as the English 
cloth-making industry made a further striking advance towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century and still more English wool was diverted from foreign to 
English cloth-makers for export as cloth.6 The merchants trading through 


1 M. M. Postan, ‘The Economic and Political Relations of England and the Hanse from 1400 
to 1475’, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power and M. M. Postan (1933); 
2 Die Recesse und andere Akten der Hansetage, 1256-1430, ed. K. Koppmann (Leipzig, 1870-97), 
III, 405-414. 

3 Broome, op. cit. p. 292; Cal. Ch. Rolls. 1341-1417, PP. 354, 358. 

4 Wool has been valued at £5 a sack, wine at £4 a tun and broadcloths at 30 shillings each. 
The value of the foreign trade of Hanseatic merchants using Hull has been estimated by as- 
suming that they accounted for two-thirds of the goods paying petty custom. Exports of hides 
and worsteds, very minor items of Hull’s foreign trade, have been omitted. For further com- 
ments on the graph and also separate figures of Hull’s wool and cloth exports for each decade 
from 1347 and of her wine imports and the value of goods paying poundage for each decade 
from 1407 see Appendix B of my thesis. 

5 Carus-Wilson, Merchant Venturers, pp. xix-xx. 
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Hull, moreover, unlike English merchants as a whole, completely failed % 
compensate for the decline in their wool exports by increasing their exports < 
cloth. Exports of wool from Hull, which constituted approximately half the 
foreign trade of the port by value in the first quarter of the fifteenth ay 
declined from 35,000 sacks in 1407-17 to 19,000 sacks in 1437-47, ore 
Hull’s cloth exports shortly before the middle of the century, when Englis 
cloth exports surpassed all previous peaks, represented not even a return to the 
level of cloth exports achieved towards the end of the fourteenth century. 


d 
aa : Estimated Value of Hull’s Foreign Trade, 1407-1547. Decadal Totals 
ae Note: These figures include _ the 
foreign trade of Hull’s outports such 
3 as Grimsby and Scarborough. The 
foreign trade of the outports, wher 
ae it can be separately determined, was 
however very small in proportion t 
oth that of Hull. 
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The sudden decrease in the foreign trade of York’s merchants, who con- 
stituted some of the wealthiest men in the city, must in turn have affected the 
prosperity of her other inhabitants, and it seems likely that the population of 
York had reached its peak by the beginning of the fifteenth century, was 
stationary for some 20 years and then began to decline. The number of new 
freemen recorded during the decades 1431-51 was 14 per cent lower than in 
the decades 1381-1401 and the income of the Vicars Choral from some 250 
tenements in York declined from some £160 a year in 1426 to little more than 
£100 a year in 1456. The income obtained from civic property in various parts 
of York maintained by the Custodians of Ouse Bridge to support the bridge and 
swell the revenues of the city was similarly declining.! An examination of the 
earliest complete account roll of the Custodians, that for 1440, reveals that the 
rent of many tenements had once been considerably higher, for a number of 
tenements recorded in the revenue section of the account were also entered in 


1 York Corporation Archives, Custodians of Ouse Bridge, Rent Rolls. 
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the expenditure section with a statement that part of their rent had been 
excused or even that no rent had been paid because the tenement was vacant, 
and by 1454 the income received by the Custodians had declined from £129 to 
£105 whilst the average income per tenement had decreased from 8.2 to 7.6 
shillings. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century the depression in York’s 
economy became more pronounced. In part this was due to a further decline 
in the international trade of her merchants; the wool exports of merchants 
shipping through Hull shrank from 19,000 sacks in 1437-47 to 6,000 sacks in 
1467-77 and then to 2,000 sacks in 1487-97, and all other branches of Hull’s 
trade were affected by the general depression in English trade that resulted 
from deteriorating relations with the Hanse and the loss of Gascony.! The 
depths of the depression were reached in the decade 1457-67 when the total 
value of Hull’s foreign trade amounted to less than £100,000; but although 
there was a general revival in England’s foreign trade by the final quarter of 
the century as English merchants embarked on a rapid expansion of trade 
with the Low Countries which more than compensated for their reduced 
imports of wine from Gascony and their virtual exclusion from the Baltic,” 
the merchants shipping through Hull did not fully recover from the decay of 
their former trade connexions. A subordinate role in English trade with the 
Low Countries, which was largely dominated by the merchants of London,? 
proved a poor substitute for the leading position formerly occupied by York 
merchants in Prussia, and at the turn of the fifteenth century when memories 
of the depression were fading away the total value of Hull’s foreign trade was 
still some 20 per cent less than it was between 1437 and 1447.4 

The waning prosperity of York was also intensified by the decline of her 
most important industry in the face of growing competition from the cloth- 
making industry of the West Riding and other rural districts of England where 
labour was cheap, taxation was light, and water power existed to work the 
fulling mill. The Abbey of Durham which had normally bought its cloth 
from York drapers in the first half of the fifteenth century subsequently made 
purchases from men of Halifax and Leeds, and even York itself was invaded by 
cloth from the West Riding. The mayor and aldermen of York frequently had 
to consider regulations for the sale of country cloth in the city at their meetings - 
in 1502 the two Fairs instituted in the city after an expensive petition to the 
King made special provision for the sale of cloth from Leeds, Bradford, 
Wakefield and Halifax, as also from Ripon, Knaresborough and Kendal; and 
the large and varied stock of West Riding cloth owned by a York tailor who 
died in 1485 suggests that the citizens of York had started to dress in country 
cloth.8 It is therefore not surprising that, although the number of new freemen 


1 See for example, H. L. Gray, ‘English Foreign Trade from 1446 to 1482’, and M. M. Postan 
‘The Economic and Political Relations of England and the Hanse from 1400 to 1475’ in Studies in 
English Foreign Trade in the Fifteenth Century. 

2 Carus-Wilson, Merchant Venturers, graph facing p. xviii; Gray, op. cit. pp. 18, 30-2, 36. 

3 Carus-Wilson, Merchant Venturers, pp. 150-182. See also N. J. M. Kerling, Commercial 
Relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from the late Thirteenth Century to the close of the Middle 
Ages (Leiden, 1954), pp- 148-153. 

4 T am indebted to Dr Peter Ramsey for figures of Hull’s foreign trade in wine, cloth, wool, 
and in general goods paying poundage and petty custom, for the reign of Henry VII. 

5 Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham, III, 616, 632, 636, 649, 656. 

8 See for example York Civic Records, I1, 90-1. 

7 York Civic Records, 11, 172-5. 

8 Testamenta Eboracensia, ILI, 301. 
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recorded as tapiters, who specialised in the production of worsted cloth, 
remained constant, the number of weavers, fullers, shearmen and dyers de- 
clined from 430 between 1401 and 1451 to 331 in the second half of the 
century. The number of weavers enrolling as freemen in particular averaged 
only 25 a decade as compared with an average of more than 50 a decade 
between 1351 and 1401, and the fading prosperity of the Weavers’ Gild was 
reflected in the reduction of their annual fee farm by a half in 1478 because of 
poverty and its total remission eight years later.? 

The decline of the cloth-making industry and the international commerce of 
York’s merchants were in turn connected with a curtailment of the distributive 
functions performed by her merchants in England. The distribution of cloth in 
the north of England tended to pass out of the hands of York merchants with 
the triumph of the West Riding industry and it seems likely that the merchants 
and clothiers of Wakefield and Halifax, like their successors in the early 
sixteenth century, sold their cloth to merchants in London, who could, by 
virtue of their supremacy among English traders in the Low Countries, provide 
an ample supply of imported dyestuffs and a ready market abroad for West 
Riding cloth.3 At the same time, as the foreign trade of York’s merchants at 
Hull declined, London merchants invaded the north of England and York 
itself in increasing numbers in search of Yorkshire cloth and lead, supplying in 
return a large variety of imported goods hitherto obtained from York mer- 
chants.4 

The setbacks suffered by the textile workers and merchants of the city were 
not offset by gains in other sectors of the economy. Thus although the pewterers 
increased in numbers, several other York crafts declined during the second 
half of the century. The skinners were affected, like the skinners of London 
and other English towns, by a change in fashion which seems to have spread 
from the Court of the Dukes of Burgundy and by the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining furs from Russia,> and the number of skinners enrolling as freemen of 
York fell from 114 between 1401 and 1451 to 25 in the second half of the 
century. The bow-making industry also declined, and the number of bowyers 
and fletchers enrolling as freemen fell from 81 in the first half of the century to 
35 between 1451 and 1501, whilst the last bow-string maker to become a 
freeman was recorded in 1489. 

The cumulative effect of these changes was a further fall in the population of 
York. The number of new freemen enrolling during the second half of the 
fifteenth century was nearly 30 per cent less than the number who enrolled 
between 1351 and r4o1, and in the decade 1491-1501 fewer new freemen were 
recorded than in any decade since 1331. The revenue received by the Custo- 
dians of Ouse Bridge from tenements in York fell from £105 in 1454 to £74 in 
1501, and the half-yearly income of the Vicars Choral from their property in 
the city declined from some £50 in 1456 to £34 by the end of the century. The 
income of a number of private property owners in York during this period also 


! York Memorandum Book, I1, 195-6. 

2 Heaton, op. cit. pp. 47-8. 

3 Heaton, of. cit. p. 146. See also P.R.O. Early Chancery Proceedings, 63/154, 355/70, 661/1, 
782/11 and High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, IV, 19 November 1541 et seq. 

4 York Civic Records, I, 38, II, 22-3; York Mercers, p. 123; Yorkshire Star Chamber Proceedings,ed. 
Me sae Ee eG J. Lister (Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, 1909-1927) 

> 051, ILL, 1475-8) 

® See E. M. Veale’s unpublished London Ph. D. thesis, ‘The London Fur Trade in the 

Later Middle Ages with particular reference to the Skinners’ Company’ (1953). 
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declined, as did the income received by the Merchant Adventurers Company 
from property in various parts of York for the upkeep of their hospital.1 

In the early sixteenth century the decline continued. York merchants were 
still as enterprising as their predecessors; they shared in the expansion of 
English trade with Spain which had begun towards the end of the fifteenth 
century,” and in the second quarter of the sixteenth century, in common with 
other English merchants, they once more traded with Prussia and the Baltic.3 
But the revival of Hull’s foreign trade, which had begun after the depression 
during the third quarter of the fifteenth century, reached its peak at the end of 
the century and thereafter, as the predominance of London merchants in 
English trade with the Low Countries increased, the foreign trade of Hull 
steadily contracted. The cloth exports of Hull shrank from 25,000 cloths be- 
tween 1497 and 1507 to 15,000 cloths in the following decade and then to 7,000 
cloths in the years 1537-47; wine imports after 1507 returned to the low level 
that had been reached after the loss of Gascony in the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and the value of goods paying poundage declined from £68,000 in the 
decade 1497-1507 to less than £40,000 in 1537-47. Hence the total foreign 
trade of all merchants at Hull by the middle of the sixteenth century was 
probably worth only some £75,000 a decade, as compared with some £400,000 
a decade at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The value of the foreign 
trade handled by York merchants towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
was thus probably much lower than at any time since the late fourteenth 
century, and as is shown in Table III it is doubtful if their annual imports and 
exports at Hull exceeded £2,500 in value,* as compared with some £10,000 
in the final quarter of the fourteenth century. 


Table 3 Estimated Value of the Foreign Trade of York Merchants at Hull, 
Michaelmas 1525 — Michaelmas 1526 
and 
Michaelmas 1540 — Michaelmas 1541 


1525-26 1540-41 
(£) 


(£) 

Estimated value of cloth exports oF 152 368 
Estimated value of wool exports a 623 5 - 
Value of miscellaneous exports ce 447 637 
Estimated value of wine imports he 260 8 472 
Value of miscellaneous imports ne 1,020 970 
TOTAL 2,502 2,447 


1 See for example Cal. Ing. P. M. Henry VII, I, no. 350, II, no. 538, II, no. 222 and York 
Mercers, pp. 55-8, 99-101. 

2 G. Connell-Smith, Forerunners of Drake (1954), passim. For some evidence of Hull’s con- 
nections with Spain see Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, XIII, part ii, no. 4293 P.R.O. Early 
Chancery Proceedings, 798/48, 908/18; Hull Trinity House, Account Book I, fols. 114-118. 

3 N. E. Bang, Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1497-1660, I (Copenhagen 
and Leipzig, 1906) 2-17; P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts 64/15; York Mercers, pp. 135-6. 

4 Based on an analysis of P-R.O. Exch. K. R. Customs Accounts 202/5, 64/15. Exports of 
hides and worsteds have been omitted. As in the previous estimates wool has been valued at £5 
asack, wine at £4 a tun, and broadcloths at 30 shillings each. vari : 

5 Includes shorlings and morlings valued at £43. These were inferior grades of wool which 
were subject to poundage and hence valued by the customs collectors. 

6 Includes nine butts of sweet wine whose value has been estimated at £36. 
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Collectively and as individuals York merchants were much poorer than their 
predecessors in the reign of Richard II and in York men who never engaged in 
foreign trade increasingly shared their political power. Barely half of York’s 
mayors in the first half of the sixteenth century were merchants, a number of 
them seem to have taken no part in foreign trade, and the occupants of the 
mayoral chair included men from a variety of other crafts and trades, among 
whom were three goldsmiths, two tanners, a fishmonger, an innkeeper, a 
chandler, a glover, a carver, and a glazier. 

The York cloth-making industry too contracted further in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. The linen weavers, and above all the tapiters weaving 
worsted cloth, were now enrolling in greater numbers on the Register of 
Freemen than at the end of the fourteenth century, but their products were 
seldom intended for an international market and their prosperity only in part 
offset a further decline in the crafts making woollen cloth. Only 96 weavers, 
fullers, shearmen, and dyers, were enrolled as freemen between 1501 and 1551 
as compared with 331 between 1451 and 1501, and the proportion of freemen 
enrolling in these crafts was less than four per cent as compared with more than 
12 per cent in the second half of the fourteenth century. The more highly 
skilled crafts of shearmen and dyers declined no less markedly than the crafts 
of weavers and fullers, and the groups of cloth finishers that flourished in 
Bristol, Exeter, Ipswich, and London, shearing before export cloth which had 
been woven and fulled in the country,! had no parallel in York, where no 
more than eight dyers or three shearmen became freemen in any decade of the 
early sixteenth century. Some cloth made in the country may still have been 
dyed in York as it had been at least a century earlier, but the West Riding as a 
whole dispatched most of its cloth for export direct to London and purchased 
its woad and madder from men of that city, thus largely avoiding the markets of 
York and Hull. All branches of the industry connected with the manufacture 
of woollen cloth therefore declined, as did the crafts allied to the industry 
manufacturing textile implements. The last shearsmith to become a freeman 
was recorded in 1481, and only ten wiredrawers and cardmakers were men- 
tioned on the Register of Freemen during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

The continued decline of the cloth-making industry and the foreign trade of 
York merchants was again followed by signs of a fall in population. The 
number of persons enrolling as freemen fell in each decade between 1491 and 
1531, from 580 in 1491-1501 to 517 in 1521-31, and the enrolments for the 
first half of the sixteenth century as a whole were 20 per cent lower than in the 
second halfof the fifteenth century. The half-yearly income of the Vicars Choral 
from their property in York fell from £39 in 1510 to £32 in 1521, and the 
income of the Custodians of Ouse Bridge from tenements in York which had 
amounted to £74 in 1501 had fallen to £59 by 1528. The decrease in popu- 
lation was now very evident and the disposal of vacant and derelict houses was 
a serious problem for the civic authorities. It had become necessary by 152g to 
secure approval from the civic authorities before any house could be taken 
down and in 1532-3 the city instructed its members of Parliament to seek 
legislation that would vest in the city the possession of all vacant sites where 
houses had been demolished, unless the owner would rebuild on the site.2 

The population of York towards the middle of the sixteenth century was 
thus probably much lower than at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
size of the population at this low point cannot be directly determined, but a 


1 E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Woollen Industry’, Gambrid ek ic Hi. 
9 A sos 2 3 visa hi g t p) 3 . 
* York Civic Records, III, 119, 139, 146. yr Sa Na ee ea 
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very rough estimate has been hazarded from the returns of the Chantry 
Commissioners for Yorkshire in 1548 which state the number of communicants 
in 17 parishes of York,! by assuming that most of the communicants were over 
the age of 14 and that persons under that age formed a third of the total 
population, asin 1377.2, The number of communicants in the remaining parishes 
is not stated, but these parishes contained some six-twentieths of the lay persons 
recorded by the Lay Poll Tax Collectors for York in 1381.8 Hence, if we 
assume that the distribution of population between parishes had not changed 
greatly since 1381 we should expect that six-twentieths of the communicants 
lived in these parishes, whilst the other fourteen-twentieths, numbering 4,128 
persons, lived in the 17 parishes for which the number of communicants is 
stated. On this basis, there would be a total of 5,898 communicants in York, 
thus suggesting that there were some 8,000 lay persons living in York in 1548, 
as compared with some 11,000 persons in 1377 and perhaps more than 12,000 
persons in the early fifteenth century. A comparable estimate of the size of the 
population in the early fourteenth century is impossible, but an analysis of the 
number of men enrolling as freemen tentatively suggests that the population 
was then somewhat smaller than in 1548, for the number of freemen enrolled 
from 1301 to 1321 averaged less than 42 a year as compared with more than 50 
a year in each decade between 1501 and 1551. 

There were thus considerable fluctuations in the prosperity and population 
of York during our period. The population expanded by perhaps some 50 per 
cent during the fourteenth century mainly as a result of the growth of the 
cloth-making industry and the foreign trade of York merchants, reached its 
peak about the beginning of the fifteenth century and thereafter, as both these 
sources of prosperity faded, there was a steady decline until the population of 
York had returned at the end of our period to almost the same level as before. 
The more local pillars of York’s economy remained and the city continued to 
function as a regional capital. But the important part that York had once 
played in the industrial and commercial life of the nation had largely vanished. 


Liverpool Collegiate School 


1 The Certificates of the Commissioners appointed to survey the Chantries, Guilds, Hospitals, etc. in the 
County of York, ed. W. Page (Surtees Society, 1894-5), II, 428-73. ' Atk. 

2 Jbid. Il, xvi; Russell, op. cit. pp. 19, 23-4. There was, however, no definite age limit laid 
down for admission to communion. See The Catholic Encyclopaedia, ed. C. G. Herbermann, E. A. 
Pace etc. (New York, 1913-14), sub. ‘Communion of Children’; and E. L. Cutts, Parish Priests 
and their People in the Middle Ages in England (1914), p. 496. 

3 The Lay Poll Tax Returns for the City of York in 1361, ed. J. N. Bartlett (Hull, 1953). 
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creased the demand for linen products, particularly by the countries 

trading with Asia and America. The countries of Central Europe, 
amongst them, Bohemia, with a long tradition of linen manufacture, became the 
most important suppliers to the countries of Southern and South-Eastern 
Europe. Bohemian linen was delivered to Italy, especially to Venice, Milan and 
Genoa, and to Spain and Portugal. Bohemian linen goods reached overseas 
markets by being re-exported, mainly from Nuremberg, but also from Augsburg. 
The colonial system of the countries of Western and South-Western Europe 
created new markets for coarse linen which was produced mainly in Bohemia. 
In this way raw linen made its way from Bohemia to German towns where it 
was often further processed. This development had already begun in the 
sixteenth century, and though the Thirty Years’ War slowed it down, it was 
not stopped completely, and it accelerated in the second half of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century. 

The Bohemian linen industry and its organisation were deeply influenced by 
production for foreign markets. As it expanded its operations, merchant 
capital had to establish its hold on an urban industry still organised on the 
lines of the old craft guilds which produced for a limited local market. Thus 
negotiations began which resulted in written agreements between merchant 
firms and guilds, whereby a whole craft agreed to work for a merchant firm, to 
produce within a certain time a given quantity of linen of a specified quality 
and measurement and at an agreed price. As a result, master craftsmen who 
before had worked only for a local market, now worked also for foreign trading 
firms. No other changes took place and the masters remained independent 
producers from whom merchants bought goods in order to sell them at a 
profit. The connection between merchant firms and craft guilds and the con- 
tracts signed between them were commented upon by two German historians, 
Gustav Aubin and Arno Kunze, and they used the term Der kollektive 
Lieferungsvertrag. 

From the evidence at our disposal we may assume that this was the main 
way by which the Bohemian linen industry was inserted into the chain of 
production for foreign markets. But conditions changed after the Thirty 
Years’ War. Towns were destroyed, population considerably reduced, and the 
productive capacity of the weavers’ crafts in towns could not satisfy the demand 
from merchant capital. In very important centres of the linen industry the 
number of linen producers decreased to such an extent that in 1654 there were 
nine in Frydlant, and 14 in Liberec.1 It therefore became imperative to include 


Abbreviations: 


r \uE geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century greatly in- 


ZLA = =— Zemédélsko-lesnicky archiv (Agriculture and Forestry Archives). 
SUA — Statni usttedni archiv (State Central Archives), Prague. 

MNECG — Mitteilungen des Nordbéhmischen Exkursions-Clubs, Leipa. 
AOG  — Archiv fiir ésterreichische Geschichte, Wien. 


2 LG. Aubin — A. Kunze, Leinenerzeugung und Leinenabsatz im éstlichen Mitteldeutschland zur Aeit der 
Kunftkaufe (Stuttgart, 1940), p. 339. 
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the country weavers in the production process. Because of the interest of the 
feudal authority in greater production on their estates for foreign merchants, 
country weavers not organised in craft guilds were allowed to work for the 
market; for example in 1669 Count Gallas, the feudal overlord of Frydlant, 
gave all country weavers in his area permission to weave and finish linen cloth 
for sale without the slightest hindrance from town craft guilds. At the same time 
they were absolutely free to sell their linen on the estate or outside it. 

The extension of linen production for foreign markets to the villages 
resulted in the further differentiation of the village population, with the result 
that means to develop production other than formal agreements with the 
craft guilds, had to be found. Some of the substantial men of the village began to 
trade and became small merchants themselves. Village mayors or publicans 
bought up yarn from spinners and sold it to weavers; from them again they 
bought the cloth and sold it to the big merchants. 

The feudal authority was interested for many reasons in the development of 
the linen industry on its estates. On the one hand it sold the spinners flax 
from its own fields; on the other hand, flax spinning was among the feudal 
servile duties of the serfs.2 Though the feudal authority was certainly not the 
main supplier of yarn, its profits from this business were fairly large, because 
costs were negligible. Apart from this, all spinners and weavers were obliged to 
pay the feudal authority dues for permission to pursue their craft, e.g. Ge- 
Spunstzins, Gespunstgeld, Stuhlgeld, Weberzins etc. which amounted to from one guil- 
der 30 kreutzers to three guilders.® Already in the sixteenth century (1561) we 
know of a feudal ordinance that forced unfree weavers of the estates of Sluknov, 
Rumburk and Jifetin to pay two denares on each piece of linen cloth that was 
designed for sale. In the accounts of the estate of Litomys] there was an item 
called Gespunstgeld with the remark that this represents the annual dues which 
all serfs have to pay to the feudal authority.4 In some places in towns as well as 
in the country side the feudal authority forced the linen weavers to weave for 
it according to the amount of yarn it provided them, and at the same time it 
determined wages for their work. This especially applied to Northern Bohemia 
where at an even earlier period—before the battle of the White Mountain—the 
feudal authority of the estate of the Countess of Redern in Frydlant and later 
also on the Vald8tejn estates introduced this practice. Feudal authorities also sold 
linen themselves.® 


1 *.... dass auf denen sammetlichen Dorfschaften meiner Herrschaft Friedlandt denen 
Dorfwebern .... allerlei Schock-Ellen ohne die geringste Hindernuss und Einrede der Stadt- 
meister zu wiirken und zu verfertigen erlaubt sein sollen, gestalten dan auch deren selbe frei 
gelassen wirdt Ihre Leinwandt in und ausserhalb der Herrschaft zu verkaufen, wie sie immer 
kénnen und mégen’. Quoted in A. Kunze, Die nordbihmisch-sdchsische Leinwand und der Niirnberger 
Grosshandel (Reichenberg, 1926), p. 38-39. 

2 This servile duty was laid down in the feudal ordinance of 1738, paragraph 21, as an 
enforced occupation of the serfs. Similarly in Russia, weekwork consisted of flax spinning and the 
weaving of linen cloth as pointed out by S. B. Kan in his book Two risings of Silesian weavers 
(Moscow, 1948, Russian ed.), p. 41. ar 

3 J. Schreyer, Kommerz, Fabriken, und Manufakturen des Konigreichs Bohmen, 1 (Prague—Leipzig 
1790), 196. 

3 pee Ambts Haupt-Reutung von 1 October 1727 bis 30 September 1728. ZLA LitomySl 
AK BIIL.1. 

5 Amongst the items of income of the estate of Litomys] we find a considerable sum derived 
from the sale of linen which amounted to 4724 guilders, 15 kreutzers in 1680. (Halb Jahrige Sti 
Johanni Reitung tiber Empfang und Ausgab Geldes bei dem Rentamt der Herrschaft Leito- 
myschl, vom 1. Januari bis 29. Juli anno 1680. ZLA Litomysl, no. 39, quotes the amount of 
4,301 guilders, 45 kreutzers ‘Umb allerhand Leinwand’ amongst the receipts of the manor, and 
the accounts for the second half of the year, no. 40, quote the amount of 422 guilders, 30 
kreutzers. ZLA Litomy$l, AK B III, 1, main income accounts for 1680.) In the registers of tax 
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The Bohemian linen producer did not possess the necessary means to engage 
directly in the linen trade on world markets. Even the local merchants in the 
centres of the linen industry did not outgrow local conditions in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, to a certain extent because in the linen areas, with 
the exception of Trutnov, there were only unfree towns subordinated to feudal 
authorities. For this reason merchant capital could not develop to such an 
extent as to satisfy the expanding linen trade. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the large financial resources of German 
merchant firms began to exert a strong influence on the linen trade in Bohemia. 
These firms bought Bohemian linen in order to trade with it on foreign 
markets. The supplies were provided by the village merchants who, because of 
their superior economic position, had made spinners and weavers dependent 
upon them. Firstly they advanced them money for flax or wages and thus 
completely tied them economically; secondly they often gave them yarn in 
advance. In this way the rich buyer of yarn of the countryside was created. His 
riches grew at the same time as the creators of values, the home spinners and 
weavers, had to struggle for their meagre subsistence.! The feudal authorities 
tolerated these purchasers of yarn because of the dues they collected from 
them, the so-called Garnsammlungszins; but also because further dues could 
then be collected from the weavers. The feudal lords simply collected dues 
from all of them. 

The yarn merchants bought the products of home spinners, sorted the 
yarn and then brought it to markets in towns for sale to weavers. Because in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries large areas of Bohemia were devoted to 
the cultivation of flax and the poorer population thereof made their living 
from flax spinning, large quantities of yarn could be exported from Bohemia 
to countries with a developed linen industry but lacking raw materials. Both 
yarn and coarse linen cloth were exported from Bohemia, mainly to Silesia. 
Marperger describes in his book on Silesian trade, published in 1714, how these 
merchants of Bohemia and Moravia bought their yarn in the villages, collecting 
it in order to resell it to merchants or weavers. These go-betweens from Bohemia 
utilized the great demand for yarn in Silesia and delivered their collected 
products to the centres of the Silesian linen industry, to Jaur, Greifenberg, 
Landshut, Schmiedeberg, Liebenthal, Hirschberg and Friedeberg.2 The yarn 
collectors had often large stores in Bohemian villages where they sorted the 
yarn and then they reserved only the best quality for sale to Silesia. Silesia was 
not the terminus for the products of spinners and weavers from Bohemia. There 
Bohemia products changed hands. Rich Silesian merchants bought large quanti- 
ties of yarn or cloth in order to sell it again. Thus the products of Bohemian 
spinners and weavers made their way with the help of local merchants—the 
collectors of yarn and cloth—through Silesian merchants to Holland in the case 
of yarn, and through Hamburg to England in the case of linen cloth.3 
allowances from 1685 to 1687 there is proof that Jewish merchants of Prague bought linen from 
Litomysl. Amongst the tax allowances for 1685~1686 there are 142 items concerning cloth from 
Litomy8l. The tax allowance of 5% amounted for this year to 37 guilders, 28 kreutzers in the case 
of Litomysl linen. It is probable that this applied to inen belonging to the feudal authority, 
though only one item refers directly to Trautmannsdorf linen goods. It was bought by David 


Turni (Book I, A, folio 73e. State Jewish Museum in Prague). In 1686-1687, Book II, B, the 
Purchasers of Trautmannsdorf linen are quoted as: David Turni (folio 77d), GerSon Kauders 
(folio 72b) and Zelig Bi8ic (folio 138c). 

' This picture is described in great detail by E. Langer in Firma Benedict Schrolls Sohn 
(prague, 1895), pp. 14-15. 

> P. J. Marperger, Schlesischer Kaufmann oder ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der schlesischen Commerzien 
und deren itzigen Zustandes (Breslau und Leipzig, 1714), p. 229. 

3 Ibid. p. 194-195. 
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Some of the village merchants became ata later date agents (factors) of large 
merchants for whom they then bought the products ofa certain area, since great 
commercial establishments could not rely upon a number of small purchases 
from single weavers to supply the goods they needed for foreign markets. 

The big merchants were interested in goods of a uniform quality, and 
therefore the linen production of those working for them was put under close 
control. The firms appointed special officers whose duty consisted of measuring 
the cloth on the loom of every weaver fortnightly, at the latest, monthly. As 
soon as the cloth was ready it had to be brought to a special building (Schau- 
haus) where it was tested for conformity with the regulations for length, 
breadth and tensity, and marked to signify that it was in order and where it 
was produced. The weavers received payment for each piece to enable them 
to buy more yarn for further work and to give them a living. Whereas the 
agents and the big merchants grew wealthier, the weavers and the spinners led 
a ‘hand-to-mouth’ existence. 

The penetration of merchant capital into the linen industry led, in the 
period after the Thirty Years’ War, to the organisation of craft guilds in places 
where weavers had no such organisations, since it was more advantageous to 
enter into a collective agreement for delivery to the merchant. In a considerable 
number of towns and villages in Northern and North-Eastern Bohemia it was 
the work for trading firms that forced weavers into craft guilds. These guilds, 
which included not only town artisans but also country weavers, fulfilled a 
completely different function from the craft guild of earlier times when craft 
guilds produced for the limited market of their town and its surrounding 
countryside. From the evidence of 1651 and 1654 the craft guild of Vrchlabi? 
concluded an agreement for the delivery of goods with the Nuremberg firm of 
Viatis and Peller whose business connection lasted from 1597 to 1740. A 
similar agreement is known from Chiibska in 1696. The parties to it were the 
weavers (das Handwerk der Leinweber in Kreibitz) and the merchant Losse from 
Zittau. It was laid down that the weavers should work only for him up to St. 
Bartholomew’s Day and all products they finished in this agreed time-limit they 
should deliver to him.? 

The majority of weavers did not possess enough money to buy the yarn 
required for the weaving of linen cloth, and therefore, in the agreements 
between the merchant and the producer it was almost regularly stipulated 
that the merchant provide the raw material,? or advance the money to crafts- 
men for this purpose.* This, of course, changed the relationship between the 
merchant and the producer. The merchant became, in effect, a capitalist 
entrepreneur providing the weaver with raw material, yarn, and taking from 
him the linen cloth. What he paid him were wages, the amount the weaver 


1 SUA, CG, com. 1760, A7. 

2 This agreement is reproduced in the periodical Zittauer Geschichtsblatter (Zitt. G. Bl.), VII, 
6, Zittau. 

* This is proved by the agreement of the Zittauer merchant Kiistan Finke with the weavers 
of Nové Mésto in Bohemia in 1726. The agreement says: ‘Demnach Tittul Herr Christian 
Finke berithmter Kauff- und Handelsmann in Zittau seine uns anvertraute Weisse Garn uns 
Meistern des lébl. Handwerks der Leinweber in Boéhmisch Neustadt in Arbeit zu geben und 
daraus von uns Leinwand wirken und vertigen zu lassen gesonnen...’ The agreement 1s 
reproduced in the annex to A. Kunze, of. cit. p. 89. : 

4 The agreement of the weavers of Chiibska with the Zittauer merchant Losse in 1696 
provides proof of this. Paragraph 4 says: ‘Und damit sich die Meister desto besser einrichten und 
nothigen Garne mit gutem Nutzen anschaffen kénnen, so hat ihnen Herr Losse jederzeit 
hundert Reichtsthaler oder 150 Floren zum Vorschuss zu geben sich freiwillig erboten. . . 
Litt.G.Bl. VII, 6. 
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obtained in order to reproduce his working power to enable him to go on 
producing for the entrepreneur. 

The former independence of the master craftsman or the country weaver 
completely disappeared and he became a mere wage labourer, even in cases 
where he owned his loom. The capitalist entrepreneur sometimes described the 
loan to the weavers as an advance on their wages. This quite clearly shows the 
great change in the relationship between the merchant and the weaver. 
Merchant capital in this process changes into industrial capital. Merchant 
capital buys goods and sells the same goods at a profit. But industrial capital 
buys one kind of produce to sell it again after it has been transformed by work 
into a different kind of product, i.e. it buys raw material and labour power 
which transforms the raw material into products. 

The enormous demand for linen called a number of trading companies into 
existence in Germany. These did not compete for markets but tried to snatch 
the weavers from each other. The firm of Gewandschneider of Nuremberg fell 
victim to this competition even before the Thirty Years’ War and its place was 
taken by another Nuremberg firm, that of Viatis and Peller. At first the new 
firm started negotiations with the feudal authorities of Liberec and Frydlant, 
being conscious of the fact that above all it was the feudal lords who decided 
how their serfs were to be occupied. Viatis and Peller also knew that money 
was the most important consideration of the feudal lords. The firm offered 
therefore four kreutzers instead of the two that had hitherto been paid to 
Lady Katharina Redern for every piece of linen cloth delivered to the Nurem- 
berg firm.! This decided the issue. The feudal authority supported the new 
firm and the firm of Gewandschneider had to leave the field. In the same way it 
was dislodged from the estates of Count Kinsky in Rumburk, Sluknov, Jitetin 
and Chiibska. From the seventeenth century a great number of German 
trading firms was engaged in the Bohemian linen industry. Besides the firms of 
Gewandschneider and Viatis and Peller we come across the names of the 
following commercial establishments: Heugel from Nuremberg and Leipzig, 
Koch from Memmingen and Nuremberg, Schwedendérfer from Nuremberg 
and Leipzig, Sommer from Zhorelec, Ruinelli from Budy8in, and others. 
For the Bohemian linen industry the firm of Viatis and Peller was the most 
important; its connection lasted from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
forties of the eighteenth century. 

The commercial enterprises of Northern Germany which exported linen 
from Central Europe to Italy and to Spain were not able to dominate the 
Central European linen market for long. As early as the first decade of the 
seventeenth century Dutch and English merchants arrived and became 
aware of the possibilities of linen export from Central Europe to their foreign 
markets. An agreement concluded between the weavers’ craft guild in Sluknov 
and a Dutch and an English merchant informs us of this fact.2 English com- 
mercial interests extended in the North across to Leipzig and Hamburg. 
During the Thirty Years’ War, when England and Holland were members of 
the anti-Habsburg alliance, merchants of these countries appeared in Saxony. 
There were good business possibilities, especially in the years of the currency 
crisis between 1618 and 1623. English and Dutch merchants exported large 
quantities of linen which they bought up at extremely low prices in the coun- 
tries of Central Europe as well as in Bohemia. This situation was described bya 


1 G. Aubin - A. Kunze, op.cit. p. 77, 144. 


e The Dutchman, Abraham Fleming, and Englishman, Jacobus Hundt, were quoted by 
G. Aubin — A. Kunze, op.cit. p. 328-331. 
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citizen of Nuremberg, Georg Ayrman, in a letter to the Saxon Kurfiirst in 
1633: ‘From 1618 to 1623 this kind of thieving was going on, when foreigners 
exported well-made goods from our empire for which they paid with their bad 
money, or they exchanged our good German dollar for three, four, five up to 10 
and 12 guilders. When the cheese merchant Kasebauer came from Holland to 
Silesia and Meissen (or to Upper Lusatia) with 2000 German dollars he took 
home with him such an amount of yarn and linen that his earnings after selling 
it made him a rich man’.! This certainly applied also to Bohemia. The linen 
bought in Central Europe by Dutch and English merchants was sent through 
Hamburg to Spanish and Portuguese ports and to the colonies. At this time the 
foundations were laid for the later penetration of English merchant capital into 
Central Europe. 

Soon after the Thirty Years’ War, and the Interregnum in England, English 
merchants appeared in ever greater numbers in Central Europe. They pene- 
trated into Bohemia through Saxony, as Saxony tried to act as an intermediary 
in the linen trade with England. In 1662 an English merchant John Stubing 
came to Dresden and bought up large quantities of linen in Upper Lusatia and 
Bohemia.? In 1664 he also had dealings with weavers from Sluknov. The 
greater part of Central European linen from Lusatia and Bohemia was 
transported to North German towns by Zittauer merchants who were the 
chief agents of the trading firms of Nuremberg. After the Thirty Years’ War 
Englishmen were largely represented by great Hamburg firms who had trade 
connections with various merchants or their agents in BudySin. They also 
penetrated into Bohemia and in every possible way endeavoured to push the 
Nuremberg commercial houses out of the Bohemian market. In this trading 
system the Hamburg trading firm, Hermann Luis, held a special place as a link 
between English firms and the Bohemian linen producers. From the sixties of 
the seventeenth century Luis’s trading connections extended to Bohemia as 
well as into Upper Lusatia, Meissen and Silesia, where linen was bought and 
exported to Holland and Flanders, but mainly to England.? Luis’s main 
trading partner was Johann Benade who was in BudySin as their chief agent 
from 1668. 

It would be incorrect to regard such chief agents or factors simply as em- 
ployees of these commercial houses. Factors were themselves entrepreneurs 
directly dominating production in particular areas. They maintained direct 
contact with the producers. If a wholesale merchant desired to buy the products 
of homeworkers he could only do so through the factor. This was the task of 
the Christans, Eichlers, Benades and others. But they themselves could not 
always maintain direct contact with the weavers and therefore used local 
agents for this purpose. On the other hand they were not always in contact 
with the world market. Thus they sold linen supplied by local factors to 
trading firms mainly in Nuremberg and Hamburg. English merchant capital 
made use of this already existing chain, at one end of which was the village 
spinner and at the other, the English merchant. All intermediate links worked 
towards the same end, to get linen products from Central Europe and from 
Bohemia to English merchants. 

The export trade handled by Benade was very large. His trade connections 
extended deep into Bohemia where he concluded agreements with craft guilds 


1 A. Kunze, ‘Zur Handelsgeschichte Zittaus’, Zitt.G.Bl. VI, no. 1, p. 2. > 9s 

2 A. Kunze, ‘Die Oberlausitzer Leinenausfuhr nach England, Holland, und Spanien im 
17. Jahrhundert und zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts’, Kitt.G.Bl. Vil non t.p.3- 

3 E. A. Seeliger, ‘Beitrage zur Handelgeschichte Zittaus’, Zitt.G.Bl. VII, no. 7, p. 26. 
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in Rumburg, Sluknov, Hangpach, Jifetin and Zittau. In addition to this he 
was occupied with increasing the numbers of village weavers that worked for 
him. For this purpose he mainly used factors who bought linen from village 
weavers. As a rule, linen cloth was brought into bigger towns where the craft 
guild had its centre. There the goods were inspected and then exported as linen 
from Hostinné, Vldice and Vrchlabi. In the years from 1680 to 1682 Benade 
took 51,866 schock of linen, destined for Hamburg, through the customs. 
There is evidence that Benade supplied not only the firm of Luis but also 
English merchants who had settled in Hamburg. In this way he supplied the 
Englishman, John Hollman, with goods. 

Luis’s firm was the most important link between English merchant capital 
and the linen industry of Bohemia. They relied, of course, on other agents for 
their trade with Central Europe even if these were not as outstanding as 
Benade. Also, former factors of Nuremberg and Memmingen commercial 
establishments sought to tie their trade with Luis’s when they saw the wide- 
spread infiltration of English merchant capital. One of the most outstanding 
factors of the firm of Viatis and Peller, Johann Béttinger of Zittau, started 
business relations with Luis. Others, such as Friedrich Junge, an agent of the 
large Memmingen trading company of Koch, joined in the trade. 

It might be contended that after 1680 English merchant capital succeeded 
in pushing back the North German trading firms to such an extent that they 
played only a secondary role. At that time English and Dutch merchants 
settled in Zittau from whence they directed their trade in all directions.” In 1680 
Leipzig merchants complained that ‘almost all linen from Silesia, Bohemia and 
Lower Lusatia and from many more country areas is transported to Pirna and 
Dresden and then it is shipped along the Elbe to Hamburg’.? 

Saxony played an important part in the trade with England and was, 
therefore, concerned in severing the connection of the Upper Lusatian linen 
industry with the German commercial houses of Nuremberg, Augsburg and 
Memmingen. The Saxon policy of ousting large German trading firms in 
favour of trading connections with England demonstrates how the disunited 
and scattered state of Germany after the Peace of Westphalia was exploited by 
the western powers. At the Leipzig fair of Easter, 1683, the Hamburg mer- 
chant, H. Luis, negotiated with the Government of Saxony, and in the 
autumn of the same year, on 27 November, the Government of Saxony forbade 
the transport of linen by way of Zittau to Prague and instead ordered, under 
the threat of severe sentences, the use of roads leading to Leipzig.4 This or- 
dinance aimed at ousting North-German trading firms completely from the 
Lusatian linen industry. The firm of Viatis and Peller reacted to the ordinances 
in its letter to its BudySin factor on 1 December 1683. They pointed out that 
the roads between Zittau and Prague had to be used, as the way from Upper 
Lusatia to Nuremberg and Regensburg led across mountainous country where 
only moderately-loaded waggons could get through. These were then ad- 
ditionally loaded with linen in Bohemia so that full loads could be transported 
to their destination, The prohibition of linen transport on the roads from 
Zittau to Prague necessarily meant that the North German commercial firms 
could not buy linen from Upper Lusatia. This was the aim of the Saxon 


1 G, Aubin — A. Kunze, op.cit. p. 132. 


2 A. Kunze, Zitt.G.Bl. VII, no. 1, p. 3. Kunze mentions the following: Nathaniel Cambrid 
Pie Remington, John Hollman, Wetkopf and Dickens. a 
Ibid. 


4 A. Kunze, ‘Zur Handelsgeschichte Zittaus’, Kut.G.Bl. VII, no. 2, p. 5. 
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Government. For this reason no appeals were considered, nor was it any good 
to point out that North German trading firms would seek direct connexions in 
Bohemia. The ordinance of 27 November 1683 succeeded in ousting the North 
German trading firms from Upper Lusatia. Even the chief agents from Lusatia 
had to maintain their trade connexions with Nuremberg, Memmingen and 
Augsburg firms through factors in Bohemia. This led to the complaint of 190 
Lusatian weavers in 1705 that factors from Zittau were employing weavers on 
Bohemian feudal manors in Liberec, GrabStejn, Jablonné, Oseéna, Straz pod 
Ralskem, Jiretin and Zittau. In 1714 representatives of linen traders com- 
plained again directly to the Prince that ‘merchants and factors... order 
goods in Bohemia, there they are also packed and sent by way of Prague to the 
Reich and into Italy’.! But English merchant capital penetrated increasingly 
into Bohemia through German and Lusatian merchants who acted as chief 
agents. Thus there was no alternative for the chief agents of Zittau, who 
formerly traded only with North German firms, except gradually to serve 
Hamburg commercial establishments, and in this way indirectly English 
merchant capital. 

Already at the end of the seventeenth century a great part of the Northern 
and North-eastern linen districts were connected with Hamburg merchants 
through Lusatian chief factors and through them with English merchant 
capital. Finally English entrepreneurs themselves settled in Central Europe and 
in Bohemia. There from the beginning of the eighteenth century they founded 
their own companies, dominating through them the whole of the Bohemian 
linen industry. English merchants recognized the value and quality of Central 
European linen and were determined to get the upper hand by cutting out the 
middlemen operating between the local merchants, the factors and themselves. 
In order to exclude the chief agents, such as Luis and Benade, they settled 
down themselves in Bohemia and other Central European countries. 

One of the largest of such companies was the firm of Robert Allason founded 
in Rumburk in 1713. Robert Allason appeared for the first time in 1709, when 
he visited Saxony. In contemporary reports he is already cited as a well- 
known English merchant. In Saxony he negotiated with the Prince and 
apparently submitted daring plans.? But the Zittau merchants opposed him, 
calling him a ‘strong capitalist’. They were afraid that he might completely 
oust them from the linen trade. Therefore they decisively protested against his 
aims, pointing out that: ‘It is generally known in what way this English nation 
mutually support each other in their pursuit of profit, and in their cunning, 
and how with the help of their great riches they would like best to seize the 
production of the whole world and draw it into their own country. Englishmen 
have already founded many factories (Fabriken) for the production of linen in 
Glasgow, in Scotland as well as in Ireland and now even in England... In 
Old Dresden various Englishmen and other merchants have settled and they 
are buying linen directly from the weavers of Upper Lusatia’.? This report 
further said that English merchants settled in Dresden were exporting from 
1690 onwards large quantities of linen down the Elbe to Hamburg into the 
hands of representatives of English trading companies. Allason was not success- 
ful in Saxony but he did not abandon his great plan to export linen from 
Central Europe through England to the West Indies. What did not succeed in 
Saxony was, perhaps, to succeed elsewhere. 

1 £. A. Seeliger, ‘Die Zittauer Faktore der Niirnberger’, Zitt.G.Bl. VI, no. 3, p. 11. 


2 A. Kunze, Zitt.G.Bl. VII, no. 2, p. 5. 
3 Tid. 
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Allason came to Rumburk in Bohemia where, with a quite novel enterprise, 
he began to realise his plan. He employed all the weavers in Rumburk. When 
he arrived there were 30 looms in the town; after eleven years of his activity 
there were 580. In Rumburk alone 316 masters with their journeymen and 
apprentices worked for him. But his enterprise was not confined to this town: 
weavers from Sluknov, Chiibska, Jablonné, Jitetin and many other neigh- 
bouring places worked for him. While many German wholesale firms, and 
later English companies which bought linen from factors, exported coarse 
unbleached linen from Bohemia, things began to change. Formerly linen was 
bleached in Bohemia by the simplest method, by spreading the cloth on the 
grass where it was watered and exposed to the sun. Allason, however, establish- 
ed in Rumburk two industrial bleacheries with a capacity of 800 and 600 
pieces. For this purpose he erected a house with the necessary boilers, as well 
as a special dyehouse and a finishing workshop. In these finishing workshops 
he employed 18 people as dyers and finishers, the majority of whom were 
inhabitants of Rumburk whom he had apprenticed.! 

On the one hand a large number of weavers worked directly for the firm, 
on the other hand the firm bought up linen from those with whom it was not 
directly in contact. Unfinished linen goods were collected from the villages by 
factors. Besides this the firm also bought linen at local markets. In this way 
large quantities of coarse linen were collected in the stores of this enterprise. In 
its workshops the production was then completed. There linen was bleached, 
dyed, mangled, pressed, finished and packed. A similar process of development 
took place in the Silesian linen industry. The result was the division of each 
operation of production and its concentration in the hands of the wholesale 
merchant. At the same time as the patriarchal domestic industry changed into 
capitalist manufacturing industry, the wholesale merchants became in effect 
manufacturers cum entrepreneuers.? 

An idea of the enormous extent of the firm of Robert Allason can be formed 
from the report made out at the request of the Bohemian Court of Chancery 
by the Vice-Regent’s Commission on 19 October 1724. The commission 
consisted of Count Filip Josef Kinsky, at the time Chamberlain and Vice- 
President of the Court of Appeal, and of the Commercial Councillor, Jan 
Krystof of Adlersfeld. Both visited Rumburk and conducted a thorough enquiry 
into the conditions of the enterprise. In their report they stated that according 
to customs papers the firm had exported, from its founding in 1713 to 7 April 
1724, a total of 1577124 pieces 3 of linen, measuring 84-110 ells.4 Customs 
duties were paid to the amount of 8056 guilders, 12 kreutzers. According 
to them the price of exported linen amounted on the average to 20-40 
guilders per piece. If we take 30 guilders as the average price, the pro- 
duction of 157,124 pieces in 11 years was worth 4,713,720 guilders (428,520 
guilders annually). Kinsky and Adlersfeld calculated that for each piece 
12 guilders were spent on material and wages; that is, 171,289 guilders annual- 
ly, and 1,884,488 for the 11 years. The report stressed that this amount was 
received by inhabitants of Bohemia and therefore was not drained out of the 
country. Both highly praised the activity of the firm, pointing out that the 
millions, that had formerly been drained off by Saxon Upper Lusatia were 
now flowing into Bohemia. 


: SUA, CG.com. 1716-1730, A, 6, 1727. Report of the Commission 19 October 1724. 

* S. B. Kan, op.cit. p. 62. 

: SUA, CG. com. 1716-1730, A/6 1727, 19 October 1724. 

One Bohemian ell—59,389 centimetres; One Viennese ell—77,758 centimetres. One piece 
of linen measured usually 30 ells, i.e. c. 18 metres (c. 19 yds. 20 inches). 
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In addition to this, manorial authorities profited by the activity of the in- 
habitants of their estates. The Commission enclosed a document dated 21 May 
1717 written by the bailiff of the estate of Lichtenstein in which it was stated 
that the estate greatly profited by this enterprise, as Allason had established a 
few bleacheries and employed many people with spinning, weaving, bleaching 
and finishing linen; moreover many weavers obtained advances in money from 
him. He bought up all the linen in Rumburk and its surrounding areas and 
paid ready money for it. 

We can readily understand the enthusiasm in the bailiff’s report, considering 
that the feudal authority took tolls from their serfs for their industrial activity. 
Undoubtedly Allason paid the feudal lord a good deal for permission to produce 
and to trade on his manor, as well as to exploit his serfs on a large scale. Allason 
also managed to make the manorial authority dependent on him by providing 
the lord with enormous loans which were repaid out of the proceeds of the 
manor. The report of the bailiff of Lichtenstein concerning the manor in 
Rumburk informs us that Allason paid out the proceeds of the manor in 
advance which amounted to 30,000 guilders annually remitted either in 
Prague or in Vienna according to the wishes of the feudal lord.1 Whenever he 
was asked to do so, Allason paid these enormous sums of money to the feudal 
lords for their luxurious life in the towns of the kingdom, and frequently he 
advanced money when the feudal treasury was empty. In these instances he 
became a creditor of the feudal lords who repaid the loan later out of the 
manorial proceeds. A report similar to that of the bailiff of Lichtenstein was 
submitted by the former Chancellor, Count Vaclav Octavian Kinsky through 
his bailiff in Kamenice on 12 January 1717. This report reveals that Allason 
had his factor on the Count’s estate who bought up the serfs’ yarn for ready 
money and frequently advanced money to the weavers in order to enable them 
to weave for him. This activity was of great significance for the estate. As on 
the Lichtenstein manor in Rumburk, the bailiff of Kinsky’s estate in Kamenice 
reported that Allason paid the feudal lordship in Prague up to 50,000 guilders 
annually, a sum equal to the total income of the lord’s estate. Allason often paid 
out this sum before it was accumulated in the lord’s treasury.” Thus in this case 
as well Allason appeared as the lordship’s creditor. 

Count Filip Josef Kinsky, one of the members of the Commission, realised 
the advantages of Allason’s enterprise and decided to use the labour of his serfs 
in the same way. He arranged for the establishment of a similar enterprise on 
his estate in Chiibska and ordered the building of a bleaching house. He also 
decided that his serfs who spun great quantities of flax were not to sell either 
the raw material or the unfinished yarn in Rumburk, Zittau and other towns as 
they were wont to do, but were to work it up for the firm of Allason according 
to the patterns provided by the firm. Count Kinsky even decided to pay the 
weavers the necessary advances for the delivered linen out of his own resources, 
and to store the goods at his own risk until the firm took them over. Thus 
Count Kinsky himself became an entrepreneur on his own estate. We might 
even call him a factor, who bought linen from the home weavers in order to 


1 ‘Der Herrschaft die Rent-Gelder so jahrlich bis 30.000 fl. eingetragen; nach Verlangen zu 
Wien oder Prag auszahlen liesse’. From the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, SUA, CG 
com. 1727, A/6. Supplement no. 4 to the document of 19 October 1724. _ 

2 “Thuet er H. Allason iiber alles Vorerwehnte alle Rentgelder und Einkiinfte zu herrschaft- 
lichen Handen in Prag erlegen und bahr zahlen, 6fters er auch ehe solche aus denen Graflichen 
Renten empfangen, wie dann jahrlich solches eine zimliche Summa angetraget und sich yom 
Jahr iiber etliche fiinfzig Tausend belaufen hat ... . SUA, CG com. 1727, A/6. Supplement 
no. 5 to the document of 19 October 1724. 
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sell it to the greater entrepreneur, Allason. Kinsky was so impressed by the 
greatness of Allason’s enterprise that in his report to the Government he stressed 
the importance of the linen trade with foreign countries, especially with 
England and from there with the West Indies. He advised the Government not 
only to retain the linen trade but to develop it further. At the same time he 
pointed out that the linen industry which grew up in Northern Bohemia could 
not be developed in every area of the country. He was of the opinion that the 
linen industry was essentially suitable for the population of mountainous areas, 
where the people did not have the same economic possibilities as those of the 
plains who got their living from agriculture, livestock breeding and wool- 
erowing.! ar 

The example of Allason’s decentralised manufacture shows that within the 
feudal order arose great enterprises with typical features of capitalism. In spite 
of the fact that the majority of home spinners and weavers were still serfs 
belonging to different feudal authorities, capitalist production relations ap- 
peared between these home producers and those who gave them work and 
paid them wages for it. 

Allason’s enterprise in Rumburk existed from 1713 to 1724.” Allason died on 
7 April 1724. He left his flourishing enterprise to his nephew, Henry Wingfield, 
who worked for one of the biggest English trading companies exporting linen to 
the East and West Indies. This firm had close business connections with Robert 
Allason. Allason called Henry Wingfield to Rumburk where he should have 
taken over the enterprise after his uncle’s death. But in 1724 the first difficulties 
arose. Allason had a brother in England, Dr John Allason of Middleton, who 
disputed the inheritance, and had seized one of the deliveries of the Rumburk 
firm to England that was valued at 24,000 guilders. Because all trade of the 
Rumburk firm was conducted through England a repetition of this seizure was 
feared. A Commission of Inquiry consisting of Count Filip J. Kinsky and Jan 
Krystof Adlersfeld suggested that the Government should apply to His Maje- 
sty’s Government of England concerning this matter. The Viennese Govern- 
ment then intervened. In a letter signed by the Emperor Charles VI it was 
confirmed that Allason’s enterprise ‘will also in future enjoy our highest 
imperial and royal protection’.4 At the same time a copy of a letter was sent to 
the Ambassador in London, Count Starhenberg. The Viennese Government 
asked its representative in London to obtain not only the return of the confis- 
cated linen cloth but also an assurance of the unhindered continuance of 
Allason’s trade. This request was repeated. 


1 SUA/, CG. com. 1727, A/6 of 19 October 1724. 

2 The existence of Allason’s enterprise did not pass unnoticed in the historical literature, but 
very little was known about it. E.G. A. F. Pribram found documents of minor importance 
relating to the enterprise in Viennese archives and cited them in his study ‘Das béhmische 
Commerzkollegium und seine Thatigkeit’. Also A. Kunze knew of the existence of Allason’s 
enterprise, as he mentions it in his article on ‘Die Oberlausitzer Leinenausfuhr nach England, 
Holland und Spanien im 17. und zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts’, loc.cit.; also G. Bretholz, 
Geschichte Bohmens und Mahrens, 111, 74, and Lahmer in his article ‘Zur Geschichte der nord- 
béhmischen Leinenindustrie’, MNEC, XII, 101 (Leipa, 1889). 

2 SUA, CG, com. 1716-1730, A/6, 1727. Report of the Commission of 19 October 1724. 

4 SUA, CG. com. 1727, A/6, 5 November 1725. 

5 The letter to the Habsburg Ambassador in London, Count Starhenberg, of 5 November 
1725 reads as follows: ‘.... Als ist unser wiederholster Gnadigster Befehl, hiermit an dich, dass 
du bei des Kénigs in Gross-Britanien Lbden und sonst gutdunkenden Orthen deine Officia, 
damit die in Engeland von dem Doctor Allason mit Unterbrechung des freien Commercii 
via facti beschehne Anhaltung deren 24,000 fl. sich belaufenden Robert Allasonischen Verlas- 
senschafts-Effecten sobald aufgehoben, und diese Effecten ad massam Negotii zur freien 
Disposition der von uns allergnadigst bestatigten Handels- und Verlassenschafts-Administration 
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The surviving documents do not show clearly how the whole affair ended. 
But in 1727 Thomas Wingfield applied to the King for the same privileges as 
Robert Allason had received in 1713: ‘to allow him the production of yarn and 
linen in the inheritance of the Bohemian Kingdom, and that in the area of 
Litoméfice and Boleslav, in order that he might engage unhindered in it’. 
Thomas Wingfield applied for the privileges for a period of 15 years, stating 
that he had made an agreement with Count Filip Josef Kinsky who had 
decided to establish a spinnery and bleaching-house on his estate in Krasna 
Lipa. Wingfield was to have his agent there to control the enterprise so that the 
products conformed with the regulations. Wingfield argued that the establish- 
ment of such an enterprise next to that of Allason’s would be very opportune, 
as the new enterprise would not have to struggle with the same difficulties that 
Allason’s enterprise had faced after the death of its owner. Wingfield held the 
opinion that the new enterprise could just as well take over the function of the 
old. 

Englishmen stayed in Northern Bohemia for the whole of the eighteenth 
century and made Rumburk and Jifetin the centres of their activity. After Al- 
lason and Wingfield others came. Thus in 1753 an Englishman George Franck- 
lin applied for the privilege to settle in Rumburk and to carry on his linen 
trade there. He wanted permission to purchase yarn which he would resell in 
the country, and linen cloth which he wanted for wholesale export. He bought 
yarn to make the weavers dependent on his supply of the raw material, and 
thus he too became a ‘collector’ of yarn who sold it to weavers in order to buy 
the linen cloth from them. All employed in this process of production depended 
on him. On the 16 June 1753, George Francklin and his partner, John Nurse, 
obtained the coveted privileges for a period of 10 years,? even though neither 
of them was a Catholic. The privileges gave them freedom to invite to Bohemia 
or employ there more partners (mehrere Socios), provided only they informed the 
King’s representatives of the fact. From 1760 onwards more English entre- 
preneurs appeared in this part of Bohemia. For instance, John Coulston, who 
at first worked with Francklin but later applied to Count Pachta, the Vice- 
President of the King’s Representation for permission to have Bohemian raw 
linen cloth bleached in Saxony, because the bleacheries of Rumburk were fully 
employed and his firm could not fulfil all deliveries to England if it missed the 
main bleaching.? At the same time Coulston pointed out that it was high time 
to extend the existing bleacheries and to set up further bleaching establishments 
on the estates of Sluknov, Cesk4 Kamenice, and Hanipach. He commented 
that the need to send linen to be bleached in Saxony deprived the Bohemian 
population of considerable earnings.* During the first four months of 1763 
Coulston sent 24 cases of linen to England.® 


gestellet und gleichfalls fiir das kiinftige dieses Leinwand Negotium unter der Firma Robert 
Allason Seel. Erben unangefochten erhalten werde, auf das nachdriicklichste anwenden .... 
Uns deine baldigste Relation zu Handen unserer Konigl. Bohm. Hoff-Kanzlei allerunterthanigst 
erstatten sollen’. SUA, CG. com. 1727, A/6. nay 

1 Thomas Wingfield was probably a relation of Henry Wingfield. His application is dated 
12 April 1727. CAMI, CG. com. 1727, A/6. 

2 Copy of the privilege granted of 16 June 1753, signed by Maria Therese and Count Rudolf 
Chotek, CG. com. 1769, E/23. 

3 SUA, CG. com. 1763, G/8 of 8 April 1763. 

4* __. auf jede hier appretierende Kiste an Mandel, Glatter und Binderlohn samt Tischler- 
arbeit 37 fl. 30 den. denen Unterthanen zufliessen ....’ Quoted from the Report of Coulston 
8 April 1763. SUA, CG. com. 1763, G/8. ; 

5‘... ich seit eingetretenen neuen Jahres 24 Kisten nach England versendet habe’. From 
Coulston’s Report of 8 April 1753. Lbid. 
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Coulston also asked that the prohibition of the export of yarn should be 
made really effective. Naturally, the yarn and linen merchants were very 
concerned with this kind of prohibition. They wanted to rid themselves of the 
buyers of yarn who were connected with Saxon and Silesian merchants. When 
the ten years of Franklin’s and Nurse’s privileges were up 1n 1 764, John Coul- 
ston applied for such privileges.! They were duly granted to him and his 
enterprise flourished, especially after his journey to England in 1768 when he 
tried to extend his enterprise as much as possible. He began to negotiate with 
the owner of the manor of Sluknov, Count Ferdinand Harrach, about the 
establishment in Jitfkov of an enterprise similar to that in Rumburk. His 
accountant, John Buchan, was to found this new enterprise.? Hitherto Buchan 
had travelled twice weekly from Rumburk to Jitikov where he bought large 
quantities of linen to be sent on to Rumburk for finishing. This process ap- 
peared to be costly and slow. And therefore an independent enterprise was 
planned in Jitikov where the owners, Coulston and Buchan, were to have the 
right of purchasing yarn from spinners to give to weavers and then to take the 
cloth from them to have it finished themselves. The organisation of the new 
enterprise was to be on the same pattern as the old. Of course Count Harrach 
too was to profit by it, because his serfs who did the spinning and weaving had 
to pay him different dues and because the merchant firm gave a certain 
percentage to the feudal authority. Therefore Count Harrach brought pres- 
sure to bear upon the President of the Bohemian Administration, Count 
Kolovrat,? to grant official permission to both English applicants to establish 
their enterprise in Jirikov. At the same time he pointed out that a refusal of 
their application would do damage not only to him but also to all subjects of 
Bohemia.4 Permission was then granted and from the end of 1769 the firm, 
Coulston and Buchan, had its enterprises in Rumburk and in Jitikov. We may 
safely deduce that in this case too the enterprise was a decentralised manu- 
facture. Home spinners and weavers were, in fact, employees of the firm, 
Coulston and Buchan, just as were the bleachers and finishers. 

In the first two decades of the second half of the eighteenth century there 
was a number of big trading firms in Rumburk which exported Bohemian 
linen to the rest of the world. At the end of 1754 a local linen merchant, 
Antonin Salomon, tried to establish a trading firm in the town. His partners 
were Rupprecht > and Feuerlein.6 Count Kinsky also became a partner, 
investing 20,000 guilders.? At that time the feudal lord, Prince Lichtenstein, 
expanded his ‘large English bleachery’ founded in Allason’s days.8 

In 1765 yet another firm for linen export was established in Rumburk, the 
trading company Klostermayer and Preis.? In 1770 the wealthy merchant, 


1 SUA, UG. com. 1769, E/23 of 5 April 1769. 

2 Ibid. . 

3 Letter of Count Harrach to Count Kolovrat of 25 October 1769. SUA, CG. com. 1769, E/23. 
4 Count Harrach in his letter to Count Kolovrat of 25 October 1769: ‘.... nicht nur meiner 


—sondern auch der gesamten béhmischen Unterthanen einen nahmhaften Abbruch zuziehen 
....’ SUA, CG. com. 1769, E/23. 

® Report of Loscani in 1756. AOG, Vol. LXIX, 476. 

6 H. Fechner, Die handelspolitischen Beziehungen Preussens zu Oesterreich (Berlin, 1886), p. 235; 
A. Salz, Geschichte der béhmischen Industrie in der Neuzeit (Miinchen und Leipzig, 1913), p. 390. 
Salz says that Rupprecht and Feuerlein were merchants from Upper Lusatia. 

” A. Salz, op.cit. p. 390. 

8 *.... in die grosse englische Bleiche noch einen Bleichkessel bestellet auch andere noch 
erforderliche requisita zum Bleich-Haus beschaffen lassen’. SUA, CG. com. 1755, G/a1 of 
5 March 1755. 

® SUA, CG. com. 1772, A/3, 22 June 1772. 
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J. Hirschl, from Trieste was invited by the Government to survey the textile 
industry and the manufacture of glass in Bohemia. On his journey he visited 
Rumburk. He confirmed what had been said often before that the products of 
Rumburk were of excellent quality, that there were enormous possibilities of 
export, and that the linen was as good as that of Saxony but cheaper, mainly 
because wood and potash needed for finishing were much cheaper in Bohemia 
than in Saxony. In his opinion one schock of fine Rumburk linen could be 
half a guilder cheaper than Saxon linen, and with the ordinary qualities the 
difference might be up to one whole guilder.1 Hirsch] negotiated with the firm 
of Salomon, most probably because Coulston and Buchan exported to England 
whereas Hirschl exported via Trieste to Spain. Hirschl stated in his report that 
Rumburk, Sluknov and Jiietin formed an interconnected complex with many 
weavers. In Rumburk alone there were 300. Apart from this there were many 
weavers in Frydlant who sold coarse linen to Zittau for a ridiculously cheap 
price (um einen Spotten Preis). He thought that this was due to the lack of 
bleacheries in Bohemia, as the existing ones could not cope with the large quanti- 
ties of linen woven there. The merchants of Zittau profited enormously by this 
fact. It was advisable therefore to extend bleacheries even more. This sug- 
gestion was followed up. In 1773 two Rumburk firms, Coulston and Buchan 
and Klostermeyer-Preis, applied for permission to import certain kinds of raw 
linen for finishing, stating that these goods were destined for foreign markets. 
In spite of the fact that the import of linen into Bohemia was prohibited the 
Government granted the application.2 Antonin Salomon made a similar 
application to the Government in 1777 which was also granted in 1778.3 The 
only stipulation was that the goods bought by Rumburk firms in Saxony should 
be properly marked when imported into Bohemia, and a customs official was to 
be present at the packing of these goods for export abroad. ‘These products 
were not to be sold on the home market. It is interesting to note that this order 
did not apply to the firm of Coulston and Buchan. Officially it was explained 
that this firm imported from Saxony kinds of linen that were not wanted in 
Bohemia.‘ But it is more than likely that the authorities did not treat all appli- 
cants equally. Coulston and Buchan was a much bigger enterprise, owned by 
foreigners. They could at any time threaten to transfer their enterprise into 
Saxony.> About the size of the firm of Coulston and Buchan we have some 
fragments of evidence in the report of the Controller of Bohemian Commerce, 
Schreyer. In his report to the Commission of Commerce (Kommerzkollegium) 
in 1774, he gave some figures relating to the extent of the trade of this firm. 
According to him the firm bought linen in Rumburk and Jirikov for 155,596 
guilders between the 1 January 1773 and 3o April 1774. In the same period it 
imported linen, probably from Saxony, for 105,406 guilders. For finishing and 
other work the firm paid 7587 guilders; for the transport of goods 16,868 
guilders. The sum total of expenses was 285,430 guilders. Out of this 163,1 56 
guilders was paid out in Bohemia, 122,274 guilders abroad. According to this 


1 Hirschl’s Report of 28 September 1770, SUA/CG. com/1771, A/t. 

2 Decree of 16 December 1763. SUA/CG. com. 1773-1783, Al 6/25. 

3 Decree of 3 January 1778, SUA/CG. com. 1773-1783, A 16/25. 

4 SUA/GG. com. 1773-1783, Al 6/25 of 3 January 1778. », ; 

5 This really happened in 1773, when Coulston and Buchan gained permission to import 
Saxon linen. SUA/CG. com. 1773-1783, Al 6/25. In the supplement signed by the imperial and 
royal banco-administration of 8 November 1774: ‘.... In Angelegenheit deren einverstandlich 
zu behebenden Commerzial Gegenstanden mit welchen Mitteln, ohne dem Leinwandhandel 
des Englandischen Grossierers Coulston et Compagnie unndthige Hindernisse zu legen ....’ 


SUA/CG. com. 1773-1783, A/16/7. 
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estimate all transport costs were paid to foreign, probably Lusatian, carters. 
The company traded also with other goods, for instance with leather cloths for 
cleaning purposes and with long linen (ldngen-Leinwanden). Of these 47,591 
guilders’ worth was bought in Bohemia between 1 November 1773 and 30 May 
1774, i.e. within seven months, and abroad 45,823 guilders, 30 kreutzers were 
spent on their purchase. Even from this incomplete report by Schreyer we can 
estimate that firm’s exports amounted certainly to more than 200,000 guilders 
annually. All of it according to Schreyer was sent via Lobendava to England. 


In this study I have dealt with the penetration of English merchant capital into 
Bohemia and with the industrial activity of some English entrepreneurs in 
Bohemia up to the time of the abolition of serfdom in 1781. In this period it was 
not only entrepreneurs in the linen industry who came to Bohemia; other 
Englishmen worked as masters or qualified workers in the great textile manu- 
facture belonging to Count J. J. Valdstejn in Horni Litvinov from 1727—1729.? 
In the eighteenth century it is in the textile industry of Bohemia that we find 
Englishmen, as this was the most important branch of the country’s industry. 
In the nineteenth century, which is so enormously significant for the industrial 
development of Bohemia, in the period of the Industrial Revolution, English 
experts in engineering came to work in Bohemia. They came to set up im- 
ported steam engines, but some of them stayed and were among the first to 
start the production of steam engines, for example, John Thomas, Bracegirdle, 
Evans, Lee, Ruston. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries economic 
relations between England and Bohemia were manifold, and much of their 
history still awaits investigation by historians. 


Prague 


' Schreyer’s Report 1774. Supplement to the document of 26 Sept ; 5 
Siig Pest REE of 26 September 1774. SUA/CG. 
2 A. Klima, Manufakturnt obdobt v Cechdch (The Period of Manufacture in Bohemia) (Prague 
1955). P. 224. 


GROWTH AND PROGRESS: THE NINETEENTH 
-CENTURY VIEW IN BRITAIN 


‘Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes’, 
FRANCIS BACON. 


By S. G. CHECKLAND 


EGARDED from the mid-twentieth century, our nineteenth-century 

forbears manifest an intriguing ambivalence about growth and progress. 

Expansion and improvement were essential, in one sense, to their 
general attitude—this is the theme so often taken up by those who describe 
them as roistering optimists, at once individualists and manipulators of men, 
with the world their oyster. But behind all this lurked deep-rooted misgiving. 
The clash between optimism and pessimism, to state the matter in its broadest 
terms, its origins, and its evolution over the nineteenth century, is our theme. 
How far did the Victorians believe in growth, and in what terms?! 

When we inquire into the attitudes of a particular society toward its econo- 
mic potential, we cannot work within a strictly defined, self-contained frame- 
work. Ideas on this matter are part of the complex of ideas about potential in 
all its forms. This is especially true with respect to the views held about man. 
His capacity to improve his grasp over nature and his ability to resolve the 
social conflicts of economic change are inescapable elements of the picture. 
Indeed it might well be argued that they are the dominant ones. To some 
extent the view implicit in Smith and Ricardo, which tended to minimise the 
extent and speed of technical change, obscured this fact. For it made possible 
arguments couched in apparently ‘pure’ economic terms, allocating the 
product in determinate shares between contributing groups. But as the scale of 
change inherent in the new way of life became apparent, it was no longer 
possible to delimit the economic problem. The heirs of the classical school 
continued to argue on the old lines, as with Cairnes. They failed to take account 
of the need, increasingly felt, to take a new view of man appropriate to the vast 
alterations he was working in himself. But others sought, perhaps not very 
effectively, to do so. It is for these reasons that a discussion of attitudes toward 
growth in the nineteenth century in Britain can begin on an apparently de- 
fined, economic base, but is then obliged, from the mid-century onward, to 
take on a much more diffuse character. This diffuseness, in fact, represents the 
historical nature of the debate. 


I 


The hold of the Smithian system over the nineteenth-century mind was real, 
but subtle. Its power lay in the manner in which it met three great needs. It 
seemed to reunify philosophy and science, so rudely sundered by the spe- 
culations of the seventeenth century. Secondly, it provided a philosophic 
apology for individual initiative. Yet, thirdly, it implied that society, for all the 
activities of the individuals within it, was yet stable, and free from any tendenrv 
to embark on cumulative, accelerating change. 


1 The substance of this article was read as a paper at the Annual Conference of the Economic 
History Society, 30 March, 1958, at Neuadd Gilbertson, The University College of Swansea. 
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With the dissolution of the medieval view of society, speculative thought had 
bifurcated—man and metaphysics on the one hand, and nature and science on 
the other, became distinct idioms, expressed respectively in the psychology of 
Locke and the science of Newton. But the yearning to restore unity of thought 
was strong. It was exemplified in the Wealth of Nations. Man was passive—the 
product of the sensations that impacted upon him from without: this was 
Locke’s escape from the older view that man came into the world with a stock 
of innate ideas. The natural universe, as described by Newton, was characteri- 
sed by perpetual, unchanging circularity. Gravity was the key to the New- 
tonian physics; self-interest was its analogue in human behaviour. Thus, 
society was conceived in terms of atomistic individuals, moving in orbits around 
one another, within a closed determinate system. Man was fundamentally 
passive, without the urge or ability to operate upon his universe of action, but 
gyrating indefinitely within it. In this way, nineteenth-century social thinkers 
were strongly conditioned by the terms of two great debates, of the historical 
course of which they might well be ignorant. 

We should also note that, though Smith was the author of a system in the 
grand manner, he was no systematiser. He did not found upon the law of non- 
contradiction; he did not set out a highly integrated model of economic 
process; the Wealth of Nations is full of loose ends. 

Here then, was the double paradox of Smith. He produced a systematisation 
of philosophy and science, yet in a sense it was unsystematic. Secondly, his 
system was ostensibly a great apology for individual initiative against the 
claims of authority, made by either Church or State, yet it took an extremely 
limited view of the capacity of man to control or alter his society or his en- 
vironment. Both paradoxes, far from impairing Smith’s impact upon opinion, 
strengthened it. Because of the first, men could both escape from the rigours of 
close reasoning, and yet feel that they enjoyed the sanction of system. The 
second reinforced the appeal. Men of initiative wished to be told that they 
were free to respond to the stimuli they felt, yet were reassured that, however 
individual conduct might turn out, the economic universe as a whole was 
safeguarded by immutable, reassuring parameters; the thing could not run 
away with them. 


II 


What did Ricardo have to say about the long-run prospect? He had no sense of 
a system raised to ever higher levels of wealth on the basis of continuously 
renovating technology; he was in fact a stagnationist. In the shorter run, in 
embracing Say’s Law, he was an optimist; the competitive system need have no 
fear of capital glut or of an embarrassing excess of unsaleable goods. But in the 
longer run, the yield of the soil, per unit of effort, as it was placed under the 
mounting strain of expansion of population, would decline, and the consequent 
train of events would lead to stagnation. The rents of the landowning class 
would rise as the margin of cultivation was pressed outward into less fertile 
soils, the share of the total product going to labour as a group would increase, 
but the income of the individual labourer would remain constant at subsistence 
level. Finally, the profits share, inversely related to the wages share, must fall. 
Thus landowners wax fat, labourers remain fixed at the subsistence level, and 
profit incomes as a share of the product must decline. In the upshot the in- 
centives to save and to invest would be equated at a level which just main- 
tained existing equipment. Growth would be exhausted, the system would then 
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revolve in static circularity. There would be no serious stresses in the process, 
far less an explosion. Here was a subtle mixture of optimism and pessimism. 

Pessimism about humanity took a dual form. On the face of it, the system 
was strangled by the niggardliness of nature in its unwillingness to respond to 
man’s efforts. But construed in another way, the determining element was 
either the impotence of man to improve his technology, or his excessive fertility 
in proliferating his own numbers. If stagnation could be forestalled by finding 
new lands, the whole trend could be slowed down—hence support for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. But the day of reckoning could only be postponed. 
Population growth, unless men could be persuaded to moderation, would 
eventually exhaust the potential, even of the new world. 

On capital, Ricardo and his followers were divided in their minds. It was an 
essential element if growth was to take place, and thus serious dangers attached to 
damaging the power of the community to save. Taxes which fell upon capital 
were to be avoided.! Wage claims, enforced by trade union action, must not 
cause the worker to consume too much of the product, and thus damage its 
growth. Yet, because of technological pessimism, there were real limits to the 
power of capital to generate incomes in the longer run. Ricardo really thought 
in terms of the capital needed to apply the then available techniques; he 
dismissed the possibility that the techniques themselves might continuously, 
and even in an accelerating way, improve, so that the return to effort, on the 
land and elsewhere, would rise indefinitely. 

The question thus arises: why did Ricardo, in his distribution and growth 
theory, take a view which argued both conflict between classes and stagnation 
of the system as a whole? How was it possible to believe that the constituent 
elements of society would remain unchanged in the face of progressively 
mounting tension, and that the eventual outcome would be a placid acceptance 
of stagnation? 

Smith may well have helped with his emphasis upon the division of labour. 
This aroused Lauderdale’s fierce criticism. For the observant (though often 
perverse) Scottish peer, it seemed that the real renovator of technology was not 
the labourer who, in a divided process, made petty improvements arising from 
his own experience (Smith’s ‘very pretty machines’), but the entrepreneur who 
conceived of entire operations.2 Ricardo, like Smith, had little sense of the 
entrepreneur as the introducer of new industrial principles. Indeed it would be 
unlikely that Ricardo, a City man, accustomed to the idea that the highest 
degree of virtuosity was represented by judgments about the course of the 
money market, would regard quite another set of men as the masters of the 
course of change. The Lockean psychology, reducing the entrepreneur to 
passivity, was not uncongenial to the City. 

Moreover, the downward course of interest rates for a very long time in 
England and Holland provoked feelings that the inevitable course of returns to 
capital must be downward with the growth of national wealth.* History 
seemed to pronounce a declining marginal efficiency of capital, with the 
inevitable outcome of stagnation. The new wealth, so largely derived from 
trade and the plantation economies, though it could bring important changes 

1 David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy, 1817, ed. P. Straffa (Cambridge, 1951), I, 153. 

2 Eighth Earl of Lauderdale, An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth (London, 
1804). One of Lauderdale’s countrymen, John Rae, also had a much livelier sense of the nature 


and importance of inventive and innovatory activity than did Ricardo. See E. Warren James, 
‘The Life and Work of John Rae’, The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (1950), 


pp. 141-163. 
3 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), Bk. I, Chap. IX. 
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at home, did not seem capable of generating a cumulative change sufficiently 
powerful to keep up the return to capital. This idea had in fact been carried 
further on the continent; we find M. Canard suggesting that the surpluses 
from trade and the colonies, encountering a declining demand for investment, 
would promote a turn toward heavy spending by the business community, and 
precipitate them into a debauchery that would become cumulative, thus 
ending both in a destruction of capital and enervation of entrepreneurial 
drive. 

There were also fairly close limits set to the imagination. In our day, a 
cumulative acceleration of technology seems easy to conceive. We speak 
easily of ‘science-based industry’. In Ricardo’s day, almost all was empirical. 
Men made mechanical linkages and standardised processes that were in 
themselves of immemorial antiquity, as in textiles. Though Davy and others 
preached a new evangel of science as the key to the treasure house, for most of 
Ricardo’s contemporaries there had been no real release of the imagination— 
indeed this did not come until the last years of the century. This was especially 
true as regards agriculture, the dominant element in the Ricardian theory. Men 
had wrestled with the soil for a very long time without any very dramatic 
break-through to higher yields. The idea of diminishing returns to effort on the 
land lay very deep in human experience, and the doctrine of division of labour, 
whatever it might do for industry, promised little for agriculture. It may well 
be, also, that there were deep atavistic elements in Ricardo’s make-up, sug- 
gesting a psycho-analytical explanation in terms of attitudes toward fertility.” 

The urge for formal definitiveness (itself encouraged by the astrophysics of 
Newton) also pushed Ricardo in the same direction. Contemporary society 
yielded three classes—landowners, capitalists, and labourers, who could be set 
in juxtaposition in such a way as to arrive at a formally determinate solution, 
not only to the problem of distribution, but also to that of growth. A subtle 
change in import appears here. The idea of beneficence almost imperceptibly 
gives way to that of inexorability as the machine grinds out a definite division 
of the product,? and a definitive end to development. But Ricardo, in his 
innocence of philosophical thought, could not know the extent to which his 
mind was bound and twisted by the urge for determinacy. 

Somewhere in the background there was the attitude toward work and the 
worker. Godwin and his school argued that work could be reduced to a few 
days per week—a terrifying prospect for anyone who held the traditional view 
upon the lower orders. Cumulative change, making leisure preponderant over 
working time, meant that the whole of the social attitudes revealed in so much 
eighteenth and early nineteenth-century writing would have to alter, away 
from a fear of debauchery, to the acceptance of the lower orders as rational, 
responsible beings. But Ricardo and his school, especially in their population 
thinking, took a not very hopeful view of the commonality. Like many political 
radicals of his time, and later, Ricardo really found it extremely difficult to 
accept the worker as a full-statured citizen. 

But behind all these elements lay a passivist view of man. Hume, in con- 
sidering the man of business, had seen him in terms of the ‘quick march of the 
spirits’ :4 as a man for whom the game itself was engrossing. Hume’s activist man 


1 N. F. Canard, Principes d’Economie Politique (Paris, 1801). See The Economic Writings of 
Francis Horner, ed. by F. W. Fetter (London, 1957), p. 66 et seq. 7 

2 See Walter A. Weisskopf, The Psychology of Economics (London, 1955), Parts II] and IV. 

3 See O. H. Taylor, Economics and Liberalism: Collected Papers (Cambridge, Mass. 1955), p. 52. 


4 David Hume: Writings on Economics, ed. by Eugene Rotwein (London, 1955), Pp. 21, 53, and 
Introduction, p. xlvii. 
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did things because of urge and exhiliration, and perhaps obsession. Ricardo, by 
drawing out the implications of the Smithian system, showed the extent to 
which it had subordinated psychology to science—man was but an actor in a 
cosmic system. With relentless logic he showed that on such assumptions man 
is unable to take radical new initiatives in order to carry the system forward. 
In consequence society must be headed for static circularity. 

This pessimism was contrary to what many men felt and observed. 
Francis Horner, who had his own reservations about the Smithian 
system,! was optimistic both about man and nature, pronouncing an indefinite 
potential both for ‘the prolific virtue of the soil, as well as the effective power 
of industry’.2 After Ricardo’s death in 1821 men like Ure 3 and Babbage 4 
revelled in the inventiveness they saw about them on their visits to the factories, 
and the railway gave a further sense of technical mastery. Optimism about 
the marginal efficiency of capital, so low after the French wars, mounted in 
good times. 

But such optimism, engendered by the sight of great new physical equip- 
ment, had always to pull against the drag of the pessimism inherent in mental 
attitudes. The latter could always reassert itself when prosperity waned. 
Though the Ricardian systematisation of the secular trend might be rejected, 
many of the elements which comprised it persisted in an inchoate, but never- 
theless active way. 


iit 


For all the propaganda acerbities of the Anti-Corn Law men, the general tenor 
of their argument from 1839 to the fifties was to emphasise the organic re- 
lationship between the parts of which the economy was composed, and to show 
that it was impossible to harm or to benefit one element without producing the 
same effect upon all the others. James Wilson presented this view in classic 
form: all would gain by free intercourse, for the incomes of all, including rent 
receivers, would rise.5 Here was no Ricardian pessimism about stagnation or 
class conflict; here was reconciliation through growth. The same argument was 
used to resolve conflicts between masters and men. The case for the introduc- 
tion of machinery ran in just such terms. 

Malthus, both in his population and his glut theory, had emphasised the 
importance of the proportionalities of the system over time, and had asserted 
that if these necessary conditions were not met, coercion of some of the parts 
by others was inevitable. But the advocates of expansion through freedom, 
like James Wilson, attempted no real scrutiny of the conditions necessary for 
expansion, relying quite illicitly, on the Newtonian cosmic clue of automatic 
harmony. This involved no impairment of acceptance of Smith, for the very 
looseness of such thinking made possible the continued invocation of the great 
name. 


1 John Clive, Scotch Reviewers: The ‘Edinburgh Review’ 1802-1815 (London, 1957); P- 127: 

2 Fetter, ed. of. cit. p. 69. 

3 Andrew Ure, The Philosophy of Manufactures (London, 1835). 

4 Charles Babbage, The Economy of Machinery and Manufactures (London, 1832). 

5 Scott Gordon, ‘The London Economist and the High Tide of Laissez Faire’, Journal of 
Political Economy (December 1955), p- 465. This theme was a favourite one with Robert Torrens 
in his Essay on the External Corn Trade (1815) and especially his Colonization of South Australia (1835). 
Torrens argued that rising national wealth meant a shift of demand from agricultural ‘neces- 
saries’ to agricultural ‘luxuries’ and that this would improve farming profits and rents. See 
Lionel Robbins, Robert Torrens and the Evolution of Classical Economics (London, 1958), pp: 46, 47- 
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In foreign affairs, a field which, for all the relative peace of the nineteenth 
century, greatly concerned the Victorians, the concept of harmony also had a 
place. Ranke enunciated the theory of the balance of power. The European 
system had an inherent capacity (within limits) for maintaining its equilibrium, 
for if preponderance seemed to be arising in one direction, there would be a 
move (probably by Britain) to the other side. In this way, continuous self- 
correction could take place, protecting the members from collision or coercion.' 
Viewed in this light, right or wrong had no meaning as attaching to the conduct 
of states. Equipoise was the only criterion. 

The intellectuals in the later thirties and early forties may well, in fact, have 
suffered from a sense of precariousness, uncertainty, and conflict, the natural 
outcome of the disturbed conditions of these difficult years, and, in conse- 
quence, minimised such elements by seeking to stress a deeper level, at which 
all interests were one. It was, moreover, sound political tactics to present 
proposals for freer trade as uniting the interests of all. But with the great 
economic growth in the fifties, sixties and early seventies, there was much less 
misgiving about social conflict, and much more agreement about the wisdom of 
minimizing the role of the state. Because of this renewed confidence, it became 
possible, once again, to be a liberal, and yet not be afraid to point to real con- 
flicts of interest which could only be resolved through damage to one of the 
parties. 

Moreover, the ‘development question’ had been agitating inquiring minds in 
philosophy and natural science. William Whewell with his History and Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences led the way. He sought to replace the older view of 
nature, as a machine, with a new way of thinking which took account of 
change and growth. With the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, in 1859, 
and the development of its main principles, as they seemed to apply to society, 
by Spencer and others, ideas took a further step away from the concept of 
mechanistic harmony. No longer did the parts necessarily fit by painless assimi- 
lation. 

But the new point of view did not seem inconsistent with Smith. It was now 
discovered that he had never said that under natural law no one got hurt. But 
he had argued (or implied) that the degree of hurt involved in change was 
minimised by the quick and efficient adjustments of individualism. The 
principle of natural identity of interest, shared by Smith and Bentham, now 
meant, not that no one was prejudiced, but that damage was minimised; there 
was economy in coercion. 

Some have argued 2 that the Darwinian idiom was antithetical to the 
Newtonian, and that with its stress upon continuous historical uniqueness it 
represents a breach with equilibristic reasoning. In a sense this is true. But 
looked at more closely, it would seem that the kind of argument used by 
Spencer and others was merely a restatement of old ideas. Fitness in itself is no 
explanation of the movement of the system as a whole. For it explains only how 
the evolution of any single element is controlled by all the rest. 

The only escape from this difficulty lay in the simplest form of the environ- 
mentalist view—namely that man worked upon nature and generated a 
cumulative mastery. ‘This was in fact Buckle’s approach.3 In the year preceding 
the publication of the Origin of Species he published his first volume presenting 


1 Geoffrey Barraclough, ‘Farewell to Europe’, Listener (5 March 1953). 
2 David Hamilton, Newtonian Classicism and Darwinian Institutionalism (Alb 
p. 28 passim. ee certon ee 


8 See John Bowle, Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1954), p. 237 et seq. 
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history largely in these terms. North-West Europe provided the most favour- 
able combinations of conditions (with climate perhaps paramount)—hence the 
superior progress of its peoples. This view held great appeal for Nordic nations, 
but of course it did nothing to explain differences in growth between the 
northern peoples. To understand how men achieve mastery over nature the 
simple dichotomy of man and nature is not enough, for man works upon man. 
Moreover the economic progress of Europe was related to what transpired 
elsewhere, especially in the provision of foodstuffs and raw materials. Both 
Buckle and Malthus used the simple man-nature distinction; their names 
might well stand for the two alternative views of this relationship—the one 
finding the essence of the human story in the mastering of nature, the other 
seeing it in the discipline which recalcitrant nature enforces upon man. 

Yet, in spite of its failure to provide a universal key to economic growth, 
Darwinism did carry overtones of improvement, and was so interpreted. It 
seemed to follow that, if every element in the system was improving by selec- 
tion, then all elements taken together must be doing so. The idea of a meliora- 
tive trend, embodied in the evolutionary principle, was strongly held. Whatever 
casualties there might be, society as a whole moved upward.! 

Whereas the Newtonian scheme held comfort because it assumed fixed 
parameters, the Darwinian alternative was reassuring because, though it 
envisaged cumulative change, the change was always for the better: a dynamic 
teleology could replace a static one.? This was especially plausible in the ex post 
sense—to survivors or gainers in the competitive context. 


IV 


The weakening of the concept of social harmony, associated with the change 
of idiom in the physical sciences, was reinforced from other directions. The 
potential for improvement of man himself constituted perhaps the most power- 
ful governing factor. 

The middle classes in the quarter century after 1850 seem rather to have 
gained confidence in the workers, but to have somewhat lost confidence in 
themselves, The labourer in Malthus’ time had inspired fear because of his 
proclivity to breed. This danger was much reduced in the minds of critics 
from the thirties onward. The rise of the New Model Unions, the success of 
co-operation, the behaviour of Lancashire during the American Civil War, 
and other demonstrations of responsibility, further reassured the middle 
classes. Yet, there remained a basic mistrust, as shown in the stubborn 
retention of the wages-fund theory. This underlying misgiving revived over 
the proposal in the sixties to extend the franchise. 

But the middle class also had misgivings about themselves. John Stuart Mill 
was no simple advocate of middle-class supremacy. It was entirely wrong, he 
wrote in 1855, to assume that ‘middle classes of this country possess the eminent 
qualities that are wanting in the higher. I am convinced that any public 
matter whatever, under the management of the middle classes, would be as 


1 Progress in medicine caused something of a difficulty here, for it involved countering 
‘selective diseases’ which removed vulnerable strains. As Marshall put it, ‘Nature left to herself 
tends to weed out the weak, but man has interfered’ (Principles, 8th ed. p. 201). 

2 This was at the level of general opinion about progress. Darwin also had the effect of 
liberating many, more subtle, minds from the teleology resident in the Christian church: Galton 
felt indescribable relief that original sin had been dropped and the ordered processes of nature 
substituted. See C. P. Blacker, Eugenics: Galton and After (London, 1952), pp. 82-84. 
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grossly, if not more grossly mismanaged than public affairs are now’.! Through- 
out his life Mill held this mistrust. Francis Galton, in his pioneering studies in 
genetics, beginning in the sixties, expressed the same belief that society was 
becoming too much for man. It was doubtful whether he could respond at 
a rate sufficient for the demands of his ever more sophisticated way of life.? 
As Dicey’s period of revived collectivism began in the sixties,? the view held of 
human potential became a matter of increasing importance, especially as 
affecting those who were to operate the new and growing range of controls. In 
fact, just as the advocates of improvement through better environment were 
gathering strength for an insistence upon general public provision of education, 
the final outcome of eighteenth-century rationalism, the counter-view of man 
was reasserted. Men, on this basis, were not equal in capacity. Some were 
highly endowed, and most were mediocre. 

Early in the century, in France, the St. Simonians had been anxious to 
replace the aristocracy of birth, especially as it formerly showed itself in the 
military and ecclesiastical establishments, with one chosen on the basis of 
success in business and in science. In England this concept of the pyramid, 
refurbished with a new aristocracy, found its most dramatic and uncom- 
promising advocate in Carlyle. Industrialism had created perversion at all 
levels of society, he argued, from the labourer, through the millocracy, to the 
traditional aristocracy. A new élite of ‘Aristocrats of Nature’ and ‘Captains 
of Industry’ should preside over a system of disciplined social castes. Even the 
analogy with the old cosmogony of the schoolmen was there, for, said Carlyle, 
the universe itself was a ‘Monarchy and a Hierarchy’.4 It should be said that 
Carlyle, like Plato, was no snob—his new aristocracy were to be chosen on 
merit whatever their level of origin in the pyramid. 

But Carlyle’s view of society, like that of the schoolmen, was incapable of 
producing a reasoned economics. It sought escape from the perplexities of 
economic and social analysis, through delegation to a new élite. The enormous 
vogue he enjoyed showed how deeply rooted, in spite of Locke, Adam Smith 
and the lazssez-faire case, was the ancient view of society, yearning for leader- 
ship, not reason. But Carlyle, and those who felt as he did, could not solve the 
problem of the basis of selection for the new aristocracy. Some hoped, as 
Galtonian genetics gained ground, that the clue might lie here, and that in 
consequence society could solve its economic and social problems through 
genetics; Galton wrote in 1873 of a ‘golden book of natural nobility’.5 Earlier 
the phrenologists had held the same hope in different form, seeking the clue 
to the social pyramid in cranial bumps. 

To add to middle-class misgivings, certain overtones of the organic and 
evolutionary approach, gaining ground from the fifties onward, were distinctly 
frightening. Though, with Spencer, evolution had its individualist aspect, it 


1 J.S. Mill, Letters, ed. by Hugh S. R. Elliot (London, rgro), I, 186. 

2 “The needs of centralisation, communication, and culture, call for more brains and mental 
stamina than the average of our race possess’. Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius (London, 1869), 
P-P. 3-5: : 

8 A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905). Lectures 
IV and VIII. : 

4 See J. Salwyn Schapiro, ‘Thomas Carlyle, Prophet of Fascism’, Journal of Modern History 
(June, 1945), p. 100. The younger Mill in the early thirties was affected, amid the democratic 
babble of the reform agitation, with the same yearning for authority on the basis of ‘received 
opinions .... indisputably exercised by the most competent persons’. See John Stuart Mill, 
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could also be made to run in terms of the history and attitudes of the masses. 
Events could now be regarded as the outcome of elemental trends and stresses 
engendered at a level of society of which the middle classes were ignorant and 
frightened. The Economist remarked in 1853 how the belief in great men, as the 
ostensible controllers of society, had yielded place to the realisation that ‘now 
the gregarious multitude carries the day, and continually gives a new form to 
society’.! The new view suggested the transitoriness of existing arrangements, 
not least in the holding of property. This was the more alarming when ac- 
companied by the fear that much of society was without mentors or discipline, 
and a prey to the unscrupulous agitator. This prompted many to lay a new 
emphasis upon organic gradualism, stressing the ‘harmonious development of 
all the constituent parts’ ? of society, and condemning any proposal likely to 
damage such a process. 


V 


But in spite of these elements of misgiving, there were undoubted signs of 
self-assurance. The middle classes could share the exuberance of Macaulay 
when they looked back at the dizzy spectacle of material progress since the 
Glorious Revolution. In their defence of machinery, industrialists like William 
Fairbairn were strong demand optimists, believing that consumption would 
rise continuously with falling costs. They were also investment optimists in the 
sense that the air of virtue with which they surrounded the idea of saving 
implied that there would be profitable outlets for the funds thus provided. 

Yet one outcome of these elements of assurance in the outlook of Victorians 
was to make them not more growth conscious, but less. It obscured from them 
the full potential of their situation and of the science upon which it rested. 
Those who made pleas for improved educational facilities in science and 
technology were amazed at the obtuseness with which their case was received, 
in a society in which the influence of business men was powerful, if not domi- 
nant. The battles waged by Napier, Bessemer, Siemens, and others, with the 
service chiefs, on the application of science to war, pointed in the same di- 
rection. 

The Victorian mind, had in fact, a strong streak of conservatism, a kind of 
resistance to a simple progress ethic. The fear of bottle-neck scarcity was very 
real; Malthus’ stress on diminishing returns to land gave pride of place to 
Jevons’ fears of exhaustion of the coal supply. Jevons, meticulously stuffing 
bits of string into the drawers of his desk, and storing vast quantities of wrapping 
paper behind his bookcases, represented a strong element in his generation; 
Mill exhorted the House of Commons that the National Debt should be paid 
before the nation’s fuel supplies were exhausted.? 1< 

The impression grows in the sixties that the David and Goliath simile was 
worrying Englishmen—the awful feeling that the country, so long regarded as 
the David of the historical scene, had slipped, almost imperceptibly, into the 
role of Goliath, that archetype of a creature grown too big to be viable. 
Preoccupation with the Greek and Roman classics, at its height in the sixties 


1 1853, p. 675. J 
2 Sir Bad Bulwer Lytton, Address to the Associated Societies of Edinburgh (Edinburgh and 
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3 For a aa of the influence of the idea of nemesis in another context see Richard C. Bern- 
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and seventies, inevitably meant much concern with the conditions of decline. 

Boundless technical horizons implied that no element of society could be 
regarded as durable; it did not require a Marx to tell the Victorians that 
changes in techniques bring changes in society. With their emulative tomb- 
stones, their civic statuary, their monumental recourse to archaic architecture, 
the Victorians show a yearning for security and stability; there is little sign of 
revelling in a future made unknown by the growth of science. G. M. Young, 
commenting upon Tennyson, has well said that the Victorian ideal was one of 
expansion about a central stability.+ 

It is true that steam, and the mechanical devices powered by it, captured the 
imagination of mid-Victorian England, and produced a kind of steam bravado. 
Phrases like ‘getting up steam’, ‘live steam’, and the like, bespattered the 
conversation of men of modern turn of mind. Yet, against this, we must set the 
reception of ideas which were still—though not outlandishly—beyond the 
existing limits of practicability.2 We should perhaps remember that even the 
steamship, it was confidently believed, would never effectively challenge sail to 
very remote destinations. Though men were prepared to enthuse over and 
marvel at what had been achieved, their sense of progress, like that of Ricardo, 
tended to stop at the technical threshold then obtaining. The stationary state 
continued to make its appearance in the many editions of Mill’s Principles, 
though not as a condition to be feared, but one in which the acerbities and 
destructiveness of the competitive struggle would be greatly diminished.? In 
this, Carlyle, the prophet, was superior both to the men of business and the 
political economists, for he had an almost apocalyptic vision of the potential of 
new methods. 


VI 


We began with Smith and Ricardo, and the import of their systems for the 
post-Waterloo generation. We have tried to suggest something of the complex- 
ity of the elements that operated upon the view taken of the possibilities of 
economic progress, and the changes of interpretation and emphasis that 
occurred. It is time to attempt to complete the picture by looking at the situ- 
ation confronting the last generation before 1914. 

The physics of Newton remained undisturbed in the sphere in which it was 
first enunciated. But Newtonianism had lost a good deal of its hold over the 
minds of students of society. The scientific limelight had passed from astro- 
physics to the biology of Darwin, and to the physico-chemical-electrical 
discoveries of Faraday, Mayer and Joule, and Kelvin, Rayleigh, Ramsay, 
Clerk-Maxwell and other. 

The evolutionary idiom certainly affected economic, and especially social, 
thinking in Britain. Moreover, with the work of Darwin and Galton came a 
reassertion of the vitalist principle, so long eclipsed by Newton. They spoke of 
‘sports’ and discontinuous variations, and asserted the power of the organism to 
contain within itself an intrinsic vitality. Even the thought of Marx was unable 

2 G. M. Young, Daylight and Champaign, p. 264 quoted in G. M. Trevelyan, English Social 
History (London, 1944), p. 564. 

2 A pamphleteer in 1848 parodied what was to him and his generation the reductio ad absurdam 
of the age of the machine, a current proposal for powered flight: he waggishly offered ‘The full 
particulars of the Aerial Steam Carriage which is intended to convey Passengers, ‘Troops, and 
Government Despatches to China and India in a Few Days’. See John W. Dodds, The Age of 
Paradox: A Biography of England 1845-1851 (London, 1953), p. 234. 

3 J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, ed. by W. J. Ashley (London 1909), p. 748. 
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to extinguish this element.! Economists, especially at Oxford, including Twiss, 
Thorold Rogers, and Bonamy Price, showed signs of wishing to escape from 
mere mechanistic equilibrium, though they were not too clear about alter- 
natives.2 

But Darwinism could not generate a new economics that was generally 
acceptable. Nor were the new discoveries in other fields of physical inquiry, so 
vigorously debated in the last decades of the century, any more capable of 
providing a new idiom for social thinking. In fact, the Law of the Conservation 
of Energy, with its statement that the sum-total of the energy in the universe 
remains the same, seemed a return to the idea of a closed and inherently 
lnnited system. From the side of society, the flow of Blue Books, revived from 
the seventies onward, brought a flood of data, including mounting evidence of 
monopoly and irrationality, that could not be assimilated to any available 
theoretical scheme. 

Philosophy and metaphysics had also changed. The older view of man as a 
stable, homogeneous entity, rationally reacting to external stimuli, was no 
longer acceptable. Indeed, the vogue for individualist, mechanistic explanations 
of human conduct was now at a heavy discount. The new Hegelianism of 
Oxford and Glasgow was making a strong appeal. T. H. Green and others, in 
their pursuit of the Absolute, had come to the conclusion that men are not 
isolated entities on an atomic model, but members one of another in their 
aspirations, fears, and actions. 

But philosophy was no more capable than science of sponsoring a new 
reasoning system about economic relationships. Green and his successors, in 
fact, reintroduced all the impalpables from which political economy had 
abstracted. Moreover, thinking which is concerned with ‘wholes’ and the 
Absolute is inevitably destructive of categories, and accordingly cannot 
produce articulated reasoning. The new idealism came, not as an attack upon 
political economy, but as the outcome of renewed philosophical speculation 
aimed at conceiving man’s place in the universe. Yet it was more powerful in 
its impact upon the acceptance of the older economics than the head-on 
assaults of outraged men like Carlyle and Ruskin, for it altered thinking about 
society at its philosophical root. Believe in the common humanity of the 
economic actors, said the idealists, and you have the principal clue to their 
behaviour; you need go no further with ‘system’. Even Marshall fell back, in 
the face of monopoly, upon ‘economic chivalry’.? By the 1880’s the successor to 
Adam Smith’s Chair at Glasgow was leading a movement to organise women 
workers in self-defensive and self-educative organisations; Edward Caird was 
accused by a bitter critic of ignoring the laws of supply and demand, and 
teaching the ‘new or sympathetic economy’.4 

Thus the acceptability of the older economics was eroded, almost impercep- 
tibly, by the passing of the cosmogony and metaphysics upon which it rested, 
and no effective substitutes were found.® 


1 See Solomon F. Bloom, ‘Man of his Century: A Reconsideration of the Historical Signific- 
ance of Karl Marx’, Journal of Political Economy (1943), p- 500. 

2 §. G. Checkland, ‘Economic Opinion in England as Jevons Found It’, The Manchester 
School (May, 1951), p. 154-8. ” 

3 Memorials of Alfred Marshall, ed. by A. C. Pigou (London, 1925), Part II, Guapter xvii. 

4 Sir Henry Jones and John Henry Muirhead, The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird (Glas- 
gow, 1921), p. 118. his 

5 The system of Karl Marx was of course available by this time, but its impact upon opinion 
in Britain before the close of the nineteenth century was so small as to make a consideration of 
its elements inappropriate here. But of course, it was later adopted by many as an attempt to 
escape from the intellectual frustration here described. 
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While in this state of mounting vulnerability, economic thinking was over- 
taken by the perplexities of the Great Depression of the seventies and eighties. 
The economy of Britain, after a quarter of a century of hectic expansion, now 
seemed to many observers to be incapable of sustaining the previous rate of 
growth, Yet the academic economists largely busied themselves in an attempt 
to revive and perfect the formalism of the older thinking. In so doing they 
achieved a superlative reasoning structure. But it was one which seemed to 
most contemporaries to be irrelevant. A splendid efflorescence of ratiocination 
served only to annoy those who were worried and perplexed.! Why was there, 
at such a time, so much concern with the allocative and equilibrating me- 
chanism, and so little with the problems of growth? 

There was a certain fatalism about recession—it was too elemental to be 
stopped. Vitalism, for all the appeal it might make to biologists, had, from the 
social point of view, little attraction for a generation shocked by the faltering 
of a system that had formerly behaved so vigorously. Paradoxically, Darwini- 
anism had played a part in this fatalistic reaction, for depression could be 
construed as a period of healthy purging of inept elements: Charles Booth, 
whose humanity drove him to his great inquiry into the state of the London 
poor, saw cyclical movement in just such terms—as a cathartic and an agent 
of re-invigoration.2 It was natural enough that economic thinking should 
return to the problem of scarcity, with its emphasis upon the limits within 
which choice and decision may take place, and its application of the principle 
of adjustment at the margin by both consumers and producers. Indeed this 
was an academic analogue to the situation in British industry: men of business 
in the seventies and eighties were seeking salvation through the lowering of 
costs, through greater efficiency and better use of resources within the firm. 

The fear of social unrest reinforced the urge to think in terms of equilibrium. 
Marshall’s retreat into partial equilibrium was in fact an attempt to solve the 
problems of group conflict by a form of reasoning that resolved all behaviour 
into the same pattern—choice, by individuals, at the margin. It was an attempt 
to go back to Newton, made possible by thinking once more in individualist 
terms, and by arguing about behaviour within fixed assumptions. The 
relative isolation of British economists from the rest of the world perhaps 
helps to explain how this could happen.? 

But though equilibrium might be the preoccupation (and perhaps the 
opiate) of the schools, it could not dispose of misgivings. Britain’s world was 
altering at a frightening rate. To take but a single problem, that of India: the 
census of 1872, the first approximately accurate one, showed a population 
growing at a rate not suspected by its rulers: Bengal, thought to contain some 
42 million souls, in fact supported almost 67.4 The amount of the error was 
about the size of the total population of England and Wales. Moreover most 


1 This is not to deny that Marshall, in his Evidence before official bodies, and in his other 
public pronouncements, concerned himself a great deal with the problems of the day. But it 
remains true that his great intellectual effort had gone into the system presented in the Principles. 
‘England is going to the bad’, he wrote to Wicksell in 1904, ‘because we English economists have 
not time and strength enough to deal with the real problems of our age’. Torsten Gardlund, 
The Life of Knut Wicksell, translated by Nancy Adler (Stockholm, 1958), P. 343. 

2 Margaret Cole, Beatrice Webb (London, 1945), p. 58, no. 1. 

3 T. W. Hutchison, ‘Insularity and Cosmopolitanism in Economic Ideas, 1870-1914’, 
American Economic Review (1955), Papers and Proceedings, p.1. In contrast, many young American 
economists, educated in Germany, were affected by other ideas, including an acceptance of 
governmental regulation of industry. (See Joseph Dorfmann, ‘The Role of the German Histori- 
cal School in American Economic Thought, 4.E.R. ibid. Dy Ley) 

4 “The Reality of the Indian Famine’, (Economist), 1874, p. 554. 
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of the increase was among the lowest classes. Another Ireland, many times 
larger, and in the straightjacket of the caste system, was looming out of the 
East. 

At the political level, real thought about society sank to a low ebb. Spencer- 
ian individualism, as a means of blocking state action, bore some responsibility 
for this; but so too did Carlyle’s fulminations against ‘economic man’. The 
movements of protest—socialism and land nationalisation—were largely in- 
tellectual, but were so in a special sense. They came from thinking men of the 
middle and working classes who, despairing of any generalised light upon 
society, joined such movements because they were activist, and might, given 
support, lead to constructive thinking and action.! The ‘true’ intellectuals, 
frightened by the proliferation of fractional truths, often uncertain in their own 
thoughts, and fearful of the effects of theories of single causation on minds 
increasingly feeling the intoxication of public education, discountenanced 
strong pleas of any kind. The worker, who since Thomas Hodgskin’s day had 
found the arcana of political economy dominated by the Wages Fund, had 
more or less abandoned any attempt on the subject at the theoretical level. In 
the 1880's he was astonished and delighted at the sight of Henry George, an 
untutored man, accepting full battle with the academic and political doctri- 
naires. In Britain, the major and distinctive réle of ‘the little American rooster’ 
was to help to break the heavy spell of impotence. 

At the same time young men of talent from the universities, inspired by the 
idealist philosophers, with their belief that the key to a man’s ethical life lay in 
his membership of an organised community, and by Arnold Toynbee, with his 
urge to use the study of society as a guide to social improvements, were drawn 
by their emotional and intellectual misgivings to the East End of London and 
the slums of Glasgow, Manchester, and other cities.2 There they encountered 
immediacy; it was no longer necessary to systematise all economic and social 
experience; indeed there was no time, for there was so much to be done. In 
the City of London the men of business showed little real ability to comprehend 
the course of economic and social events,? or willingness to accept responsibility 
beyond the discharge of their bankers’ tasks. 

Yet, in the late seventies, in spite of the renewed emphasis upon equilibrium 
in the schools, and the general misgiving outside them, men were beginning to 
think in terms of invention and innovation as an important and even primary 
element in change. The older Liberals had for long claimed that the major 
contribution to growth had been the dismantling of the state apparatus. 
Gladstone in 1879 sounded the new note: ‘The great salient feature of the age 
is in its first aspect the constant discovery of the secrets of nature, and the 
progressive subjugation of her forces to the purposes and will of man’.4 The 
concept of man as a creature of his environment, studying to propitiate it 
(Smith’s prime instinct of self-preservation) was giving place to the concept of 
man the master. Hume’s activist view was reviving in terms of the history of 
technology. The concept of a slow Darwinian process of selection among 
spontaneous variants was yielding to the concept of science as a field of delibe- 
rate action. 


1 James Mavor, My Windows on the Street of the World (London, 1923), I, 174. 
2 J. A. R. Pimlott, Toynbee Hall (London, 1935), Chapter IT. 
3 See S. G. Checkland, ‘The Mind of the City 1870-1914’, Oxford Economic Papers (October 


1957), pp. 261-278. oe 
4 Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Rectorial Address, University of Glasgow (London and Glasgow, 


1879), p. 10 et seq. 
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But, Gladstone went on, the conquest of nature, though it had raised wages, 
had produced baleful results. Capital had benefited more than labour; luxury 
more than industry. The governing and business classes were being increasingly 
deranged by the appetite and pursuit of wealth, made possible by their 
disproportionate share in the fruits of science. To Gladstone, the contrast 
between the new potency of man in his manipulation of nature and his im- 
potence in making use of his gains, was becoming more stark. This was indeed a 
long way from the beneficence of the system of natural liberty. 

Thus was the late nineteenth-century generation deprived of comfort. The 
old misgivings about man’s power to innovate and harness inanimate nature 
were fading, only to be replaced by fears about his ability to avoid or resolve 
the stresses within and between men, which far from being relieved by plenty, 
were often aggravated. 


The University of Glasgow. 
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MONEY, POPULATION AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 
IN LATE MEDIEVAL EUROPE* 


By W. C. ROBINSON 


I 


of the great fluctuations in European economic activity which occurred 

between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. The conventional inter- 
pretation had long been that changes in the stock of money metals were 
responsible for a downturn in the eleventh century, and for a rise in prices in 
the thirteenth century. The great plagues of the last half of the fourteenth 
century were believed to be the cause of the sudden economic collapse and 
subsequent stagnation throughout most of the continent. Postan, Abel, and 
others! have taken issue with this view and have argued that changes in popu- 
lation were the dynamic factor causing the eleventh-century upturn, and that 
an over-expansion of population relative to production made the later down- 
turn inevitable. Their argument is a logically appealing one. It can be shown, 
however, that Postan and the others are on very shaky ground, both in their 
rejection of the bullion-price level thesis and in their treatment of the role of 
population change in the process of European economic growth. It is the 
purpose of this paper to review critically both these points.? 


QC: of the most interesting recent revisions of history concerns the causes 


II 


The general outline of the argument Postan seeks to revise turns on the quan- 
tity theory of the determination of the price level. The greater the amount of 
money in circulation, the higher the general price level—other things being 
equal. The long period of economic stagnation in Europe between the ninth or 
tenth centuries and the thirteenth century is explained by the scarcity of 
circulating mediums of exchange due to a continuing drain of money metals to 
the East to cover an unfavourable trade balance, and also due to considerable 


* The author is indebted to Professors Jerome Blum and Ansley J. Coale and Mr. David 
H. Stern, all of Princeton University, for helpful comments on this paper. 

1 M. M. Postan, in: Rapports du [Xe Congrés International des Sciences Historique, 1, pp. 225-241; 
‘Some Economic Evidence of Declining Population in the Later Middle Ages’, The Econ. Hist. 
Rev. 2nd ser. II (1950), pp. 221-246. Wilhelm Abel, Agrarkrisen und Agrarkonjunktur (Berlin, 
1935); Die Wiistungen des Ausgehenden Mittelalters (Stuttgart, 1955) ; ‘Wachstumsschwankungen 
mitteleuropdischer Vélker seit dem Mittelalter’, JFahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
Vol. 142, no. 6 (December 1935), 670-692. See also the article by Postan, Cipolla, Wolff and 


Dhondt in: [Xe Congrés ...., pp. 55-80. Finally, K. W. Taylor, ‘Some Aspects of Population 
History’, in Demographic Analysis, ed. by J. J. Spengler and O. D. Duncan (Glencoe, 1956), 
PP: 44-51. 


2 In the main we shall refer to the two articles by Postan cited in footnote one. This is so 
because, linguistically speaking, Postan’s work is more accessible to us, thus reducing the danger 
of misinterpretations, and also because it appears that he has carried this argument somewhat 
further than the others and has stated it in very clear, unambiguous terms. 
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hoarding and non-monetary use of the metals by the church and by the nobles. 
Similarly, the upturn in the thirteenth century is believed to have been due to 
the opening up of the new silver mines in the Harz mountains of central 
Europe and also to a shift in the trade balance with the East reversing the 
direction of the bullion flows. The introduction of letters of credit and other 
substitutes for ‘hard’ money are also mentioned as having played a part.? 

The result of these fluctuations in the money supply was fluctuations in the 
general price level, beginning with a long period of low prices prior to the 
thirteenth century, rising prices in the middle of the thirteenth century, relative 
price stability in the early fourteenth century, followed by a sharp downturn in 
prices in the last half of the fourteenth century which continued well into the 
fifteenth century. The data underlying these generalizations on prices are, 
of course, sketchy, but there seems to be general agreement among investigators 
working in different countries and areas on the nature of the trends if not on the 
exact timing or the magnitude of the changes.? 

The downturn in the fourteenth century following the long ‘boom’ has been 
attributed conventionally to a general collapse of society and economy because 
of the ravages of the Black Death. The series of wars, civil disorders and famines 
which racked nearly every part of Europe are also mentioned as causal factors.* 

Postan admits that changes in the stock of the money metals did occur as the 
proponents of the above theory maintain, but he argues that they were small, 
percentage-wise, compared to the total stock of the metals and that most of the 
new circulation probably came from hoards rather than from the new mines of 
the East. He points out that, whereas gold was generally used in international 
payments, silver was the usual domestic money metal and says there is less 
evidence that large quantities of silver flowed in or out of Europe.® He also 
mentions the improved techniques of credit developed and says that “commer- 
cial turnover in general became quicker’. So far he is not in basic disagreement 
with Bloch and the monetary school. 

Postan has, however, two major objections to the notion that these increases 
in the money in circulation caused the price increases: 


Yet even silver cannot be easily made to account for the economic trend. If 
changes in the supply of silver were responsible for the rise in prices we could 
expect the rise to be ‘general’, i.e., to affect more or less the entire range of 
medieval commodities entering into local trade. 6 


A second, equally important objection by Postan is to ask: if it is true that 
increases in the total money supply and/or its rate of turnover underlay the 


zs Marc Bloch, ‘Le Probléme de lor au Moyen Age’, Les Annales d’ Histoire Economique et 
Sociale, V, No. 19 (January 1933), 1-34; Van Werke, ‘Monnaie, Lingots, ou Marchandises’, 
Les Annales d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, IV, No. 17 (September 1932), 352-368; Maurice 
Lombard, ‘L’or Musulman du VIIe au XIe Siécle’, Annales (new series), LAE No. 2, (April- 
June 1947), 143-160. 

2 Van Werke, loc. cit. p. 468; Raymond De Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Medieval 
Bruges (Cambridge, 1948), Chapter XVI, especially pp. 352—354. : 

8 ‘Prices of Wheat and Commodity Price Indexes for England, 1259-1930’, The Review of 
Economic Statistics, XIII, No. 3 (August 1931). See also Gustaf van Steffen, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Englischen Lohnarbeiter (Stuttgart, 1901). Tables on p. 119. Graphs on pp- 113, 265. 

* In criticizing this view Postan attributes it to Thorold Rogers, J. H. Clapham and others 
See his 1950 article cited in footnote one. 

5 Postan, [Xe Congrés ..., p. 231. 

8 Ibid. p. 231. 
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boom of the thirteenth century, how can we account for the downturn of the 
fourteenth when there is no evidence that the money supply declined or that 
the rate of turnover slowed down? 


Both of these objections are cogent and at first glance compelling. But they 
can both be answered. 


Ill 


t) In the first place, there is absolutely no @ priori reason for saying that all 
prices should rise in response to an increase in the money supply. An increase 
in the money supply works on the level of prices through income and 
expenditure flows.! The increase in bullion supplies is an increase in 
income for someone—the owners of the silver mines and their workers, the 
merchant who imports bullion, or the state. And it is the use made of this 
added income, the change in spending, which ultimately affects prices. Since 
different geographic regions and economic classes spend their income in 
different ways and on different goods, it is clear that the increase in the in- 
comes of certain groups, occuring when the money supply is increased, need 
not exert a uniform pressure on all prices. It is true that we can show theoretic- 
ally that after some undefined period of ‘transition’ the increase in money in 
circulation will have filtered throughout the economy and that then all prices 
will have been affected; the general price level will have risen and relative 
prices will be restored to their old equilibrium. 

Even admitting that there exists a tendency for the prices of all goods to rise 
by the same percentage when all adjustments have been completed and a 
new equilibrium has been reached it suffices only to point out that equilibrium 
itselfis an abstraction and that empirically, historically, it is virtually meaning- 
less. 

Price changes occur because of changes in either demand or supply. As 
indicated, an increase in the money supply increases total demand by enlarging 
the incomes of certain groups in the economy. It is obvious that the percent 
change in a person’s demand for a good which results from a given percent 
change in his income—the income elasticity of demand—will vary for dif- 
ferent products, and therefore an increment to income will have more effect on 
the price of some goods than of others. This is even true when the increment to 
total income (the increase in the money supply) is distributed proportionately 
to all income-receivers in the economy. In economies where living standards 
are typically rather low it is usual to find a high elasticity of demand for food 
products and a lower income elasticity of demand for durables and luxury 
goods, which are far beyond the means of most consumers. Increments to 
income are literally ‘eaten up’ in purchases of foodstuffs and perhaps also 
clothing and other non-durables. This is the case in lesser-developed areas 
today, and there is reason for believing the same was true in medieval Europe. 

The analysis becomes even more complicated when we remember that the 
price changes caused by the changes in demand will themselves result in 
changes in supply. To the degree that supply increases when price rises, the 
price rise is mitigated. Thus, for a given change in demand, some prices 
will move only slightly, this being true where supply is very elastic and the 
increase in demand is readily satisfied by an increased supply. Other prices 


1 Irving Fisher, The Purchasing Power of Money (new and revised edition), (New York: 
Macmillan, 1931), p. 159- 
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will rise proportionately, this being the case when supply is completely inelastic 
and completely unresponsive to the rise in price. Other prices will fall in 
between the extremes; that is, an increase in price will occur and will call forth 
some increase in supply thus limiting any further price increases. Agricultural 
goods are the best example of goods whose supply is inelastic, almost absolutely 
so in the short run (once the crop has been planted) and to a considerable 
degree even in the fairly long run. Manufactured goods, on the other hand, are 
generally believed to have rather elastic supplies. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
expect agricultural prices to respond more strikingly to changes in demand and 
also to do so more quickly than non-agricultural prices. 

Summing up, because of differences in both demand and supply elasticities 
we should expect that an increase in the money supply will not affect all prices 
in the same way. And this is precisely what appears to have happened in the 
upswing of the thirteenth century. 

2) Postan’s second argument concerns the inability of the money-price level 
approach to explain the fourteenth-century downturn. One of the most simple 
tools of monetary theory, the so-called equation of exchange, may be useful at 
this point. 


A a fl 


M is the money supply, V the velocity of circulation per unit, P the index of the 
general price level, and T is the physical volume of transactions. This is a 
truism, an identity properly speaking not an equation, for each given time 
period. Since MV must equal PT, changes in P and T are limited by M and V. 
Or to put it another way, any rise in the index of prices or in the volume of 
transactions or in any combination of these two is limited by the increases 
which take place in the money supply and its velocity of circulation. We make 
no mention of causation; we say merely that for one thing to happen something 
else must happen at the same time. 

The monetary school maintains that an increase in M and V occurred in the 
thirteenth century. Postan agrees. But whereas the former argue that this 
stimulated an increase in T and P, Postan says that it was an increase in T 
which stimulated P and probably also M and V. Let us imagine how a change 
in the MV = PT relation would have worked itself out in a medieval setting. 

First of all, different factors condition each of the four key variables in the 
equation. P has no upper limit and is presumably set by the other three. V is 
affected by such things as the density of the population, the structure of 
payments (that is, the average length of time between earning money and 
receiving it or incurring a debt and paying it), the availability of credit, and so 
forth. T likewise is affected by many factors including the degree of integration 
of industry and trade (that is, the number of middlemen who handle a good 
and who must exchange money for goods), the transport and storage arrange- 
ments of the economy, and so forth. M in the case of the medieval economy 
was presumably determined by the amount of money metals available for 
comage and increases to this stock from production and ultimately also from 
sad the key while not grey ie tan) ce ee 
effectiveness of the available M. Ee 


1 This is also sometimes called the Fisher E i i rVi i 
*r Equation after Irving Fisher who was one of it 
early developers. For a full exposition see: L. V. Chandler, An J li con 
} Teles We , An Introduction to M 
(New York, 1940), Chapters II and ITI, and Fisher, op. cit. gisele ols 
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It is clear from the above that P and T can expand nearly without limit. 
This is certainly true of P and allowing for increases in population and growing 
output of goods it is not easy to see why any limit to T can be established either. 
On the other hand, in the era under discussion there probably was a ceiling 
on V. The economy of Europe was primitive by modern monetary standards. 
It was a hard-money economy where bank notes and cheques were non- 
existent even though some bills of exchange were employed and where the 
general circulation was made up of gold and silver coins and tokens, full-bodied 
or otherwise. In such a world the V was something close to the actual physical 
turnover per coin per time period and, even allowing for changes in payments 
habits, such a V must have been rather low. 

So far as the money supply—M— is concerned, the increases in thé money 
supply on a year-to-year basis were rather small.1 Even with the increased 
production of silver in the thirteenth century and even admitting that some 
bullion could have been de-hoarded from non-monetary uses, the additions to 
the money supply over the course of, say, fifty or sixty years must have been 
rather small. Furthermore, it is suggested that the silver mines became less 
productive by the end of the thirteenth century, and if this is true it would 
make the ceiling on the size of M an even lower and more absolute one.2 

Summing up, where P and T are capable of nearly unlimited increase and 
yet V and M are less elastic, one could argue that this very limitation of M and 
V would ultimately check any increases in T and P. Further, if T were to 
continue increasing after the upper limit of M and V had been reached it 
could do so only at the expense of a decrease in P. When the money supply was 
expanded to the limit and when it was being used as efficiently as possible any 
increase in the physical volume of trade would mean a fall in the general level 
of prices.? 

Thus one could easily reply to Postan’s second criticism by saying that the 
initial increase in the money supply and the speeding up of velocity touched off 
a rise in prices which spurred output and trade in general. The increase in 
economic activity led to further de-hoarding of bullion and further increases in 
turnover. Eventually, however, the money supply reached its upper limit, 
save for modest annual increases, and velocity could increase no more. At 
this point trade was constricted and downward pressure on prices was felt. The 
buoyant optimism and high profits of the earlier period were replaced by 
pessimism and retrenchment. Hoarding of money began as a hedge against 
falling prices, further intensifying the shortage of money and the pressure on 
prices. In short, the downturn could become self-reinforcing. Such an ex- 


1 Postan, [Xe Congrés..., p. 231. ; 

2 J. U. Nef, ‘Mining and Metallurgy in Medieval Civilisation’, Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, 11, 456-458. Banking and credit facilities improved very little during the period, 
certainly not enough to offset the fall in the production of silver. 

3 The point can perhaps be made more clear by employing the cash-balances approach to 
the quantity theory — M = PKT — in which M, P and T are defined as before and K is the 
percentage of income received during a period which is held in balances. K must always be 
positive since a certain amount of money must always be retained in pocket by individuals in 
expectation of their daily needs. These are not hoards, however, and are only indirectly related 
to the notion of liquidity preference. When these balances are as low as possible and when no 
changes in the factors affecting turnover (payments structure and so forth) can be affected, then 
the maximum total money value of transactions which can occur in the economy has been 
reached. ‘ ate 

Whether one employs cash-balances or the exchange equation the conclusion is the same. 
Any given money supply can only support so much trade at a given level of prices, and within a 
given financial structure. 
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planation of the course of the economic fluctuations from the thirteenth to the 
fourteenth centuries is at least plausible. 


IV 


So much for Postan’s criticisms of the previous theory. His own theory turns on 
population changes as the key, the crucial if not the sole, factor underlying 
the swings in economic activity. The thirteenth century upturn, he argues, was 
caused by increasing population which exerted a larger demand in the market, 
drove prices up and generally stimulated the economy of Europe. The downturn 
in the fourteenth century can be attributed to population decreases, Postan 
maintains, made inevitable by the fact that the previous population growth had 
outrun the normal food supply. 


As long as the colonization movement went forward and new land was taken 
up, the crops from virgin lands encouraged men to establish new families and 
settlements. But, after a time the marginal character of marginal lands was 
bound to assert itself and the honeymoon of high yields was succeeded by 
long periods of reckoning, when the poorer lands, no longer new, punished 
the men who tilled them with failing crops and with murrain of sheep and 
cattle. In these conditions a fortuitous combination of adverse events, such as 
the succession of bad seasons in the second decade of the fourteenth century, 
was sufficient to reverse the entire trend of agricultural production and to 
send the population figures tumbling down.! 


The Malthusian check of Misery is thus invoked to explain the fall of population 
which, Postan further argues, had begun before the advent of the Black Death. 
Postan’s theory is based on two propositions: first, that diminishing returns 
prevailed in agriculture; second, that changes in population naturally mean 
changes in demand and changes in price. 

1) To begin with, it is important to note that diminishing returns as general- 
ly understood by economists occur for one reason only. 


Decreasing returns arise from the scarcity of some factor of production and 


the consequent necessity of using greater and greater proportions of the ot- 
hers along with it.? 


First of all, new land is by no means always marginal land in the sense that it is 
less productive or fertile. The very notion of marginal land is an abstraction and 
has little reference to the real world of the thirteenth century or any other time. 
In fact, most farms are likely to contain both fertile and infertile plots with the 
use made of the land varying accordingly. In talking about the settlements of 
the thirteenth century Postan seems to assume that these necessarily were on 
less fertile land. For what reason? Given the farming practices of the day isit not 
more likely that new land, once cleared, would be more fertile than old land? 
Similarly, for Postan’s argument to hold we must also accept the idea that 
cultivation could not be intensified profitably in physical terms; that workers 
added to old plots of land produced nothing more than their own subsistence. 
Consider the situation implicit in these arguments. 
Nowhere in most of Western Europe, neither on old land nor new land, was 
1 Postan, [Xe Congres... , p. 235. 


ae J- M. Cassel, ‘On the Law of Variable Proportions’, Readings in the Theory of Income Dis- 
tribution (by a committee of the American Economics Association) (Blakiston, 1949), p. 104. 
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it possibie to add more labour to land and gain any increase in agricultural 
output. The marginal productivity of labour in agriculture thus approached 
zero in physical terms. 

Can one accept that a population of under 100 million ! so crowded Europe 
that it was literally ‘farmed-up’ and labour could no longer be used product- 
ively in agriculture? Merely to state this proposition, which is implicit in 
Postan’s theory, makes further criticism almost unnecessary.? 

It will not do, moreover, to say that such a condition might have arisen 
because each labourer in agriculture had to support so many non-agricultural 
city-dwellers who produced no food. Europe was an economically under- 
developed area in the thirteenth century and had, in all probability, 70 or 80 
per cent of its population and labour force in agriculture. The amount of 
surplus needed to provide for the urban workers would have been small as a 
percentage of total output or per worker output. 

The discussion so far has been in physical terms, but price movements are 
also involved in the historical changes we are studying. Several points can be 
made against the view that increasing population in the thirteenth century 
stimulated demand, causing an upsurge in economic activity and price rises. 

It is by no means clear that a large and increasing population means a 
high and rising level of demand. The crucial link between population and 
actual market demand (which is what affects prices) is purchasing power, or 
money income. Given a situation in which population increase occurs mainly 
in the poorer, economically depressed, element of the society the effect of 
such population increase on prices may be virtually nil. What determines 
prices is effective demand, not merely numbers of people. If increase in 
numbers were alone sufficient to cause rising prices and stimulate trade and 
industry, then most of the problems of India and China and other currently 
underdeveloped nations would be solved. 

Even granting that an increase in population probably means an increase in 
demand (either potential or actual), it also means an increase in the ability of 
the society to produce goods to meet that demand. For the time and area under 
discussion it seems certain that a very high percentage of the total population— 
men and women alike—were producers in agriculture. Thus, population 
growth also meant growth in the numbers in agriculture and growth in the 
total output. Indeed, there is no reason for thinking that any price increases 
need have occurred except during the relatively short period just after the 
population increase had started but before the new additions had reached 
labour force age. Only if the new members of the population add less than 
their own subsistence does pressure on prices necessarily result. 

At the other end of the economic fluctuation, Postan argues that it was a 
decrease in population which led to the general decline in the level of economic 
activity in the fourteenth century. He places, as we have noted, the downturn in 

1 The choice of this figure is explained in section V below. 

2 Indeed, this view runs head on into the quite sensible notion that in medieval Europe 
labour was the scarce factor relative to land and that labour’s physical productivity was very 
ora per acre were declining rapidly it is conceivable that even extra labour couldn’t bring 
forth greater outputs. Without opening the Pandora’s box of this controversy, this writer must 


say that Prof. Bennett’s treatment of the data and his conclusion (‘Broadly, the trend of British 
wheat yields has probably been upward for seven centuries’, Economic History, III, No. 10 


[February 1935], 28.) seem quite satisfactory. See also the several articles on this topic, sup- 


; 5 : 2 arian 
porting Bennett, by R. Lennard in later issues of the same journal and Usher’s Sonne piece: 
‘Soil fertility, soil exhaustion and their historical significance’, Quarterly Journal of Economus, 


XXXVII (May 1923). 
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population some years before the advent of the Black Death, and finds support 
for his position in the economic evidence of rising wages, falling land values and 
a decline in area under cultivation. Postan maintains that because of the sharp 
decrease in the labour force, wages were forced upwards, cultivation shrank and 
land values fell. ; 

If population declined in the early fourteenth century, this decline (by the 
same argument used in explaining the thirteenth-century upturn) should have 
meant a decrease in demand and a decreased need for labour force. Unless we 
assume that the population decline was heavier, relatively speaking, among 
persons of labour force ages in agriculture than among the general population 
there seems to be no reason for believing that the wages of the farm workers 
would be driven upwards. Population decrease means a decrease in the ability 
but also in the need of the society to produce food. 


Vv 


If, as Russell! and others? maintain, the population of England recovered 
rather slowly after the plague, and if England’s experience can be taken as 
typical for all of Europe, the commonly-accepted figure for 1650 of 100 million 
must be taken as larger than the pre-plague population. More controversial is 
the exact nature of the population trends prior to the Black Death in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Russell says: 


Two hypotheses, at least, are possible regarding the curve of population 
trend in the period [1086 to 1348]. The first is of a regular increase to the 
end, a principal plus compound interest curve. The second requires a similar 
but more rapid increase at first followed by a much retarded increase before 
1348. The plotted curve would then be an S curve.? 


Russell himself appears to have chosen the first hypothesis since he says in 
another place: 


In general, there have been three major movements of population in the 
Mediterranean and European world since about 1000 B.C. The first was 
a long period of increasing population which continued until the dawn of 
the Christian era. ... The second great phase of demographic history was 
the decline which occurred in the Mediterranean-northern European area 
from about A.D. 200 to A. D.700 . . . its effects ran out about A.D. 700-1000. 
From about the latter date to the present time population has increased in 
the European world and its extensions in newly discovered lands. The 


first phase was a fairly rapid increase which was ended abruptly by the Black 
Death.4 


1 J. CG. Russell, British Medieval Population (University of New Mexico Press, 1949), Pp. 235. 
Other sources for medieval population figures are cited in the 1950 Economic History Review 
article by Postan cited in footnote r. : 

2 “Italy is thought to have lost at least half of its people, England about one-third, France 
about one-third. Eastern Europe did not suffer so severely as western and southern Europe. For 
the entire continent it is quite generally agreed that not less than one-fourth of the people 
perished in a few months. The loss amounted to no less than 25 million, and it appears to have 
been close on to three and a half centuries before Europe’s population again attained the 
numbers that it had possessed in the middle of the fourteenth century’. See Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Population Problems (4th edition, McGraw-Hill, 1953), p. 57. 

3 Russell, British Medieval Population, p. 246. 

4 J. C. Russell, ‘Demographic Pattern in History’, Demographic Analysis ed. by J. J. Spengler 
and O. D. Duncan (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), p. 63. Of England, he says (in British 
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The slow but regular growth hypothesis is also accepted by several other 
demographers who have reviewed this period.! 

On the other side of the question Postan and Abel maintain that population 
was decreasing or at least levelling off even before the Black Death. They take 
the second hypothesis mentioned by Russell above, that population increased 
rapidly in the early part of the upswing of the thirteenth century, then in- 
creased at a decreasing rate and was approaching an upper limit by 1348.? 

Postan considers the question why the population decrease may have occur- 
red in the fourteenth century and lists the various reasons which have been 
mentioned or which occur to him, including: 

1) a biological change in human fecundity ; 

2) the Black Death or some change in the powerfulness of the plague germs; 

3) climatic or geographical changes adversely affecting harvests; 

4) achange in human socio-cultural habits in favour of smaller families; 

5) the Malthusian one—that is, an increase of the population beyond its 

ability to feed itself.3 

Demographically speaking, population change is made up of births and 
deaths (ignoring migration). Reasons (1) and (4) above indicate changes in the 
number or frequency of births while (2), (3) and (5) concern deaths. In other 
words, (1) and (4) say that death rates remained more or less constant and 
birth rates fell, causing population to decrease. On the other hand, (2), (3) and 
(5) say that birth rates remained constant but mortality increased, decreasing 
total population. 

But, births and deaths are related in a primitive pre-modern society; the 
more births, the more deaths, and the connection can be a close one due to the 
very high percentage of total deaths which are infants or very small children. 

Mortality in such a setting can be thought of as made up of two components: 
a normal, rather high, component due to ever-present diseases, including the 
high infant and maternity rates; second, a catastrophic element appearing 
sporadically when a new plague or epidemic arises or when crops fail or are 
poor. Mortality of both types is virtually uncontrolled by the society. The 
normal mortality is beyond the comprehension and control of men, and the 
abnormal catastrophic elements are largely fortuitous ‘acts of God’. 

Fertility is also high, but not uncontrolled—indeed fertility is never un- 
controlled regardless of how primitive is the society.4 Many writers have noted 
the institutional arrangements—chiefly concerned with regulating the age at 
marriage or the proportion of the populace married—which existed for keeping 
fertility within what were considered desirable limits by the society.® 

Aside from these institutional checks on fertility, the occasional instability of 


Medieval Population, p. 378) : ‘Demographically, Medieval England might be divided into three 
periods: the era of increasing population to 1348; the decline during the plague 1348-1430; and 
another period of slow increase after 1430’. 

1 Raymond Pearl, Natural History of Population (Oxford, 1939), PP- 263-264; Frank Lorimer, 
et al. Culture and Human Fertility (UNESCO, 1954), P- 1773 W. S. Thompson, Population and 
Peace in the Pacific (Chicago, 1946), p. 23- 

2 See sources cited in footnote one. 

3 [Xe Congrés .. ., pp- 233-235- He rejects the first at once (quite rightly), finds that the 
second won’t do if the downturn occurred before the advent of the plague, considers the third 
very doubtful also, and advances the fourth one as possible but more or less speculative. ‘The 
fifth is his reason, the one he settles on. 

4 Paul S. Henshaw, Adaptive Human Fertility (McGraw-Hill, 1955), Chapter 9; N. E. Himes, 
Medical History of Contraception (Baltimore, 1936). 

5 Russell, British Medieval Population, pp. 162-164; F. W. Notestein, and R. Stix, Controlled 
Fertility (Baltimore, 1940), PP. 145-159; Lorimer, op.cit. pp. 164-170. 
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society also had a direct bearing on the level of fertility. That is, an area with 
law and order and a relatively stable social structure is likely to be conducive to 
higher fertility than is an otherwise similar area troubled with internal dis- 
orders, civil and social turbulence, and other disruptions to normal, settled 
family life for its citizens. We could say, then, fertility has two kinds of checks 
which prevent it reaching its biological maximum: first, institutional checks 
such as age at marriage, proportion single, and such contraceptive habits as 
may be part of the culture, including infanticide; second, the check imposed by 
periodic catastrophes or disastrous interruptions to the usual process of re- 
production within a society, including wars, disorders, even plague and famine 
themselves in so far as they result in separation of families and a breaking of 
the social patterns which lead to the usual levels of fertility. 

Thus, both mortality and fertility can be thought of as containing normal and 
abnormal elements. The normal levels of mortality and fertility are the result 
of the whole complex of social, economic and scientific habits and knowledge 
of the society. The normal checks to fertility are embodied in folk customs and 
mores of long-standing and are slow to change in pre-modern societies. Likewise, 
the levels of mortality represent the scientific knowledge available to the 
society and its application. This too was a rather stable thing in the Europe of 
the middle ages; medicine was slow in progressing, and man’s control over the 
death rate (over the normal elements in the death rate) changed only little in 
the period 1000 to 1500. 

If one accepts the above notion that, for the most part, the normal factors 
affecting both fertility and mortality were stable and slow to change, then the 
factors which controlled growth in the period were the periodic catastrophes or 
their absence. Normal births and deaths were probably roughly in balance, 
with births perhaps high enough to yield modest increases year to year in the 
population. A war or a famine or even a minor epidemic would be sufficient to 
wipe out the gains of a previous decade and more. On the other hand, a period 
of political and economic stability coupled with good harvests could result in a 
larger than average increase in the population. It would not be that the good 
times had called forth an increase in fertility so much as that the good times 
occurred instead of bad times which would have imposed the checks of higher 
mortality and lower fertility on the growth of the population. 

This view of the demographic processes is not at all inconsistent with 
Postan’s own theory. The Malthusian argument is that fertility is constantly 
high and constantly tends to outrun the food supply, leading to famines which 
every so often reduce the population to a more viable level. Postan seems to say 
of fourteenth-century Europe that, due to an absolute limit on the food supply, 
there existed an upper limit to population and that the thirteenth-century 
growth ‘bounced off’, so to speak, this ceiling, due to death rate fluctuations. 
However, an alternative view is that the catastrophes which occasionally 
decimated the population and retarded its growth were not connected with the 
growth itself. 

Our major point of difference with Postan comes in explaining why the 
catastrophes occurred. He believes the famines were inherent in the population 
increase and were inevitable. We argue that famines and other catastrophes 
were a part of the European scene throughout the middle ages, even when, by 
Postan’s own argument, population was stable or well within viable limits ;! we 


1 Tn England, floods, famines or other natural disasters are believed to have occurred in 1087, 
1125-26, 1151, 1178, 1189, 1196, 1205, 1224, 1250, 1252, 1288, 1294, 1314-15, 1321, and 1326. 
See: C. E, Britton, A Meteorological Chronology to 1450 (1937); Cornelius Walford, ‘On the 
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argue that they were in every way fortuitous ‘acts of God? uncontrollable by 
men, given the state of science and the social and economic organization of the 
time. 

The Black Death was beyond question the greatest of these fortuitous disasters 
to strike medieval Europe. Deaths in the population were probably high 
enough to set total population back two centuries. In addition to the outright de- 
struction of life, many authors have stressed the great psychological effect it had 
on the entire population remaining. Society suffered continuing disruptions 
throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries because of wars and civil 
disorders,! and the check of higher than normal mortality and lower than 
normal fertility kept population from rising and perhaps even made it continue 
to fall well after the worst of the plague. Only towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century did the series of catastrophes seem to lessen, and only then did a slow 
growth in population begin again. 

Thus, on more or less negative grounds we reject the theory that population 
was levelling off before the Black Death. We feel that the normal elements in 
population change were rather stable and were likely to have resulted in 
continuing small increments to total population. The abnormal elements in 
population change, we feel, were nearly random in their incidence and, while 
they may have resulted in temporary retardations to population growth in the 
early years of the fourteenth century, there is no reason to think they had become 
any more frequent or that they were connected with the population growth itself. 

The question of the rate at which population grew in the period 1000-1348 
also has another bearing on these matters. 


VI 


Postan maintains that growth rates were high in the early thirteenth century, 
then fell slowly through the first half of the fourteenth century. On the other 
hand, it can be argued that growth rates increased slowly and fairly evenly 
until the middle of the fourteenth century when the plague brought negative 
rates which endured for more or less a century. Presumably, growth became 
positive again by the last part of the fifteenth century, and rates increased 
slowly from then on following the same general trend as is shown by the estimated 
figures for 1650 and later years. 

Surprisingly high growth rates have been estimated by some writers for the 
pre-plague period. Russell’s estimates of the population of England in 1086 and 
in 1348 yields a growth rate .46 per cent per annum, while Abel’s estimates for 
England, France and Germany are .43, .39 and .48, respectively.? 


‘Famines of the World: Past and Present’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, XLI and XLII 
(1878-79) ; Fritz Curschmann, Hungersnote im Mittealter (Leipzig, 1900). Walford lists some 60 
years in the period 1000-1300 in which famines occurred somewhere in West Europe or the 
British Isles. He also discusses with great insight the causes of the famines. Cf. XLI, pp. 450-451. 

1 See: Edward P. Cheyney, The Dawn of a New Era (Harpers, 1936), Chapters 4 and 5 dealing 
with the civil disorders which swept England and the continent and with the wars of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. See also: Henri Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval 
Europe (Harcourt Brace, New York, no date), Chapter VII, part i. 

2 Russell, British Medieval Population, p. 246; Abel, ‘Wachstumsschwankungen mitteleuro- 
paischer Volker seit dem Mittelalter’, Jahrbticher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, Vol. 142, 
No. 6, (December 1935), p. 674. K. F. Helleiner, ‘Population Movements and Agrarian Depres- 
sion in the Later Middle Ages’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XVII (1949), 
368-377, argues for a rate of .38 per annum during this period. See also his.“Vital Revolution 
Reconsidered’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XXIII (1957), pp. 1-9, in 
which he further elaborates on this topic. 
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But, Beloch ! and Bennett 2 arrive at quite different growth rates for the 
same period. They estimate rates on the order of .15 per cent per annum for 
Europe as a whole. Bennett makes a very strong case for believing in a con- 
tinuous upward trend from about 1000 A.D. to the present, accelerating more 
and more rapidly and finally exploding into the rapid growth rates of modern 
and early modern times. He feels that the downturn of the fourteenth century 
represented an aberration off the trend line. 

Thus, to paraphrase Russell, we are left with two, at least, possible hypotheses 
concerning growth rates in the pre-plague period. First, it is possible that they 
were high, around .30 to .50 per cent per annum, and that, after the plague 
and the ensuing years of social disorder and ferment, when growth resumed it 
was at a lower rate, building up slowly, and finally regaining the previous 
high rates only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The second 
hypothesis is that the growth rates during the period 1000 to 1400 were lower, 
perhaps of the order of .10 to .20 per cent per annum; the great period of 
decline over, growth resumed at about the same modest rates, slowly accelera- 
ted and reached rates as high as .40 per cent only in the eighteenth century. 

Either of these two hypotheses is consistent with what evidence there is for 
the period.? 

Now, if Beloch and Bennett are right and annual growth was as low as .15 
per cent per year it is unrealistic to imagine that population changes caused 
price changes. A growth rate of .15 per cent per year means that population in- 
creases by about five per cent in a generation span. If output rose by this 
modest amount and population were the only dynamic variable, why should 
prices rise? If we chose to argue an ‘expectations’ theory and say that the 
increase in population stimulated businessmen to increase their operations, 
thus bidding up factor prices and finally prices (a rather modern view of the 
functioning of the thirteenth-century economy, one suspects), we need only 
remember that such a population increase would have been barely perceptible 
to any observer. 

Besides, stimulation may have come from increasing demand, but for most 
traders this would naturally have been money demand and, as shown above, 
population changes may or may not have anything to do with changes in 
money demand. Economic activity no doubt was increasing, but population 
increases may as well have been effect as cause. 

We are back to prices and money demand. We have shown that it is likely 
that the money supply (M) and the velocity of circulation (V) may have been 
at their outermost extension by the early fourteenth century. We agree with 
Postan that increases in the population probably resulted in increases in the 
volume of trade (‘T) and we feel that a slow but steady rise in total population, 
coupled with an inelastic money supply, is the explanation for whatever 
downward price movements took place. Population increase may thus have 
actually caused price decreases ultimately, not increases. 


' Beloch puts the total for Western Europe at 35 millions in rooo A.D. and 59 millions in 
1340, implying a rate of .15 per cent per annum for the intervening period. See: ‘Die Be- 
volkerung Europas im Mittelalter’, Zeitschrift fiir Kocialwissenschaft, IL (1900), 405-423. 

2 See: M. K. Bennett, The World’s Food (New York, 1954), Chapter I. Bennett’s figures are 
based on Beloch and others but he has made substantial adjustments and the results deserve to 
be called his own estimates. 

3 Neither of them involve any assumptions about ‘ceilings’ or population maximums during 
the middle ages. Rather they only involve different interpretations of how rapid progress was 
in the pre-plague period and also how severe was the demographic impact of the plague. 
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Itis often said that Malthus’ shade keeps rising to haunt us long after he has been 
laid to rest by the optimistic Victorians; and there is truth in this. For large 
areas of the modern world the pressure of population on present and foresee- 
able resources is already acute and is worsening by the hour. In these countries 
the theory that population increases will be ultimately checked by man’s 
inability to feed himself is unhappily not an impossibly gloomy view. In these 
areas, the first problem of economic development is freeing some resources 
from the crushing job of feeding people in order to accumulate capital, 

The development of Europe was almost certainly a completely different 
matter. Here population pressure on resources could never have been anything 
like as acute as it is in the present underdeveloped areas.! In fact, one could 
argue more persuasively that an inadequacy of population—of labour force— 
held back the development of known natural resources in many parts of 
Europe. Rather than saying that it was population pressure that forced the 
great clearings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we could say that it was 
population increase which made it possible. We could say that it was population 
increase which made possible the increase in output and a rising T. It very 
probably was a world of Say’s Law then—the only check on production was the 
supply of factors, and all that was produced was consumed. The view that 
population pressure caused this expansion via increased demand and that 
population growth outstripped increases in production, causing population to 
fall and checking further growth, is surely a one-sided view of the process. People 
produce food as well as consume it. 

We could, perhaps, say that a society already close to the subsistence level 
was made more catastrophe-prone by population increases. When a bad crop 
year came or a war disrupted cultivation more people starved to death than 
would have before the population increase. Or as the cities became more 
crowded the risks of disease rose and epidemics were more likely. We could say, 
looking at matters one way, that population increase was to blame, but why 
not equally the excessive rain, the maurauding armies, or the plague bacteria? 
All the available demographic evidence points to the fact that once these 
immediate causes of high mortality were eliminated the population increased 
and continued to increase. 

We can reach Postan’s conclusion only by believing that past some point the 
increasing labour force added virtually nothing to output; or perhaps, by 
making some rather arbitrary assumptions about the ratio of labour force 
changes to population changes, assuming a peculiar initial age distribution of 
the population, a sudden rise in age-specific mortality rates in the working 
ages, or some other peculiar combination of demographic circumstances. ’ 

In summary, we argue that the quantity theory of money and prices with 
proper qualifications (and an understanding of its normal implicit qualifi- 
cations) can be accepted as the most important explanation of the observed 
price fluctuations in Europe between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries. 
We believe that much of the criticism of this approach has stemmed from 
misapprehensions about what it actually does purport to show or explain. 

We have demonstrated that using ‘diminishing returns’ to explain rising 


1 Hoselitz has shown that as late as the eighteenth century the man/land ratio for nations of 
western Europe was low compared to the ratios prevailing in nearly all of the presently under- 
developed nations. See: ‘Population Pressure, Industrialization and Social Mobility’, Population 


Studies, XI (1957), 123-135, especially Table I, p. 126. 
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prices raises more questions than it answers and that such a theory is tenable 
only by making some rather severe assumptions. Also, we have pointed out 
that population changes during this period were very probably so small as to 
not warrant consideration as a cause of price increases. Population change, we 
feel, was a major factor in the economic development of Europe but more on the 
supply side, more through making possible rising output and capital accumu- 
lation than by stimulating, or perhaps over-stimulating, demand. 

The present trend to ‘revisionism’ notwithstanding, the Black Death, wars 
and other disruptions which racked Europe for a century are still the best 
explanation of the sudden collapse of economic growth and population which 
seems to have occurred in the late middle ages; changes in the money supply 
were probably the most important single factor in the price changes which 
occurred in medieval and early modern times. 


The George Washington University 


I or an interesting recent treatment of some of these matter S, see: J. Cc. Russell, Late Ancient 
and Medieval Population, 7 ransactions of the Amer ican Philosophical Societ V ol 48 \2 art 
S ( ) iy, 7 > II Ue 


NOTE 
By M. M. POSTAN 


N his note on Mr Abel’s, Helleiner’s and my ideas on economic develop- 

ment and population in the middle ages, Mr Robinson has assembled a 

number of notions which I do not propose to discuss one by one. Some of 
them, such as his assertion that population grew at a steady rate of 0.15 per 
annum, are not only at variance with his own authorities, but also appear to be 
unnecessary for his thesis.! Others, such as his arguments about diminishing 
returns, or marginal land, follow from definitions so particular to himself as not 
to permit a fruitful discussion. I propose instead to disregard arguments of 
detail and definition and to concentrate on what I consider to be Mr Robinson’s 
main propositions. 

Even these do not necessarily invite a rejoinder. Having singled out two 
hypotheses for which he holds me responsible—that the secular price move- 
ments in the middle ages were not primarily due to variations in the supply of 
bullion, and that economic growth was not primarily due to price movements— 
he proceeds to refute them by a theoretical argument in favour of the alter- 
native hypothesis I had rejected. That such a refutation is possible I have never 
doubted. Most of Mr Robinson’s arguments will be familiar to economic 
historians in the field. But even if they had been wholly novel and recondite 
they would not have come as a surprise and would not have moved me to a 
reply. I have sufficient respect for the intellectual resources and dialectical 
self-sufficiency of economics to know that, as long as economic discussion 
remains in the realm of theory, any case ‘can be answered’, or to use a more 
up-to-date terminology, an alternative model can be constructed. 

Mr Robinson, however, has not confined himself to mere model-making, but 
has tried to establish something which might appear to be a historical case. 
Such is the neglect of medieval economic history in universities, that other 
economists may be prepared to accept Mr Robinson’s argument as if it were 
history: somewhat in the way in which Mr Robinson himself accepts the 
opinions of several gentlemen whose acquaintance with the evidence is of the 
remotest. I therefore hope that I shall be forgiven if I take up some of this 
Review's space to ward off the danger. 

Of the two hypotheses discussed by Mr Robinson, the first, i.e. that relating 
to money and prices, is itself compounded of several propositicns. Of these the 
first in the ascending order of importance, is the proposition that, in the main, 
long-term trends in quantity of money and in prices were determined by factors 
other than the supplies of newly-minted bullion. I believe that on this point the 
disagreement is not very wide, since Mr Robinson does not appear to raise any 
objection to my contention that the supply of money depended mainly on uses 
made of existing stocks of bullion and on the development of credit and 
banking. The evidence and the reasoning behind this contention are not of 


1 J. C. Russell, whom Mr Robinson regularly cites, holds the view that the increase of 
population was well above 0.15 per annum, but slowed down possibly once in the twelfth 
century and certainly again some time before the Black Death, and that the shape of the trend 
therefore approached that of the letter ‘S’. British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1958), pp: 
246-260. 
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course confined to my purely chronological argument cited by Mr Robinson. 
But since the contention itself is acceptable to him I shall not waste space on 
recapitulating the argument in its entirety.? 

In that case, however, I find it very difficult to accept Mr Robinson’s 
demonstration of the mechanism by which the rising trend of prices in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries came to an end and led to a down-turn in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The demonstration is derived from Fisher’s 
MV = TP formula and depends wholly on the assumption that at the height 
of the secular price rise the supply of money gave out. Provided this assumption 
holds good the rest of the argument is elementary algebra. But does it hold? 
Did anything happen in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to curtail the 
inflow of bullion by trade or to increase the hoarding of money or to produce a 
lasting retrogression in financial methods? On the contrary, the balance of 
payments was probably more favourable to England in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries than in the thirteenth, and the chief agencies of ‘de-hoarding’ 
more powerful than ever. Royal taxation was no lower than in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, nor were Royal loans; the disbursements on military 
expeditions were at their highest; and there is some reason for believing that in 
the fifteenth century the magnates’ private expenditure was also rising. As for 
financial technique, the historians of medieval finance, including myself, have 
always assumed that it was in the later middle ages that England, like the rest 
of Northern Europe, at last began to catch up with the Italian financial and 
banking technique. There was thus no independent, i.e. no purely monetary, 
reason why the supply of money should have failed to expand in the later 
middle ages in proportion to the increasing volume of transactions (if they were 
increasing). And unless such independently established ceiling for money could 
be postulated, the whole of Mr Robinson’s algebraic argument falls to the 
ground. 

However, what will probably attract the attention of historians is not 
Mr Robinson’s manipulation of Fisher’s formula but his general discussion of 
the behaviour of prices. In criticizing my views on the subject Mr Robinson is 
apt to simplify them. My writings are few and short, but they are still too long 
to be summarized in a brief article without some distortion. I am therefore not 
surprised that an important, perhaps the most important, part of my argument 
about prices should have been left out. To begin with, while emphasising the 
primary role of secular changes in demand, I always assumed that demand 
would not influence prices except in so far as it was ‘effective’, i.e. accompanied 
by corresponding adjustments in the supply of money. It may well be that, 
writing as I did in Cambridge, I did not make this assumption as explicit as I 
might have done had I been writing and working elsewhere, but it does not 
require much research to find this stated in so many words in several places.? 
Furthermore I have taken care to explain that the effect of the changing 
economic conditions—those of demand as well as those of supply was trans- 
mitted to the medieval entrepreneurs in industry and trade and to the leaders 
of commercialised agriculture through the mechanism of prices, and that to 
this extent price changes played their part in economic trends.3 If I nevertheless 

1 The other arguments, not discussed by Mr Robinson, are the lack of geographical agree- 
ment between the movement of prices and the location of mining areas, the large sizes of 
accumulated stocks of bullion relative to annual increments from mining, the lack of correlation 
between the foreign balances of payments and the assumed inflow of new bullion. 


2 E.g. in Jahrbiicher f. Nazionalikonomie u. Statistik (1954), p. 200, fn. 30; also Cambridge Economic 
History (1952), II, 214. 
3 Cambridge Economic History, 11, 166-7, 208. 
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doubt whether this transmission determined the main movements of medieval 
economy, it is largely because I cannot believe that secular movements of 
economic growth and recession in the middle ages were due to actions of 
merchants and industrialists. 

This is perhaps my most important disagreement with Mr Robinson on the 
subject of prices as a factor of economic growth. He believes that what perpe- 
tuated the economic depression of the later middle ages was the pessimism of 
business men which in its own turn was induced by the break in prices. 
Psychological attitudes of business leaders figure very prominently in some 
fashionable theories of economic activity and are, I daresay, appropriate in the 
discussion of short-term fluctuations of modern business. But secular trends of 
economic activity, and more especially in the middle ages, cannot be explained 
by the moods of business leaders. Mr Robinson does not appear to have noticed 
in the essays he criticizes the repeated reminders that the bulk of medieval 
economic activity was in agriculture. No doubt in some branches of medieval 
agriculture and on some large estates production was concentrated on cash 
crops, so that market fluctuations and psychological attitudes which go with 
them influenced the economic decisions of men. But, in the main, economic 
growth and contraction in medieval economy resulted from activities of 
countless small agricultural producers who, though not wholly innocent of 
money and markets, could not be expected to expand or to contract their 
holdings, to take up land or to give it up, to sow more or to work harder in 
response to the stimuli of prices or under the influence of a pessimistic or 
optimistic view of future business prospects.1 

If I am not mistaken, Mr Robinson commits a similar anachronism in 
discussing my views about the divergent movements of grain prices and those 
of other goods. In my opinion this divergence revealed the economic trend 
behind the price movements. Mr Robinson believes that the divergence can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the normal working of a price trend. While 
trying to explain that a price rise induced by monetary factors need not affect 
industrial commodities in the same way or to the same degree as agricultural 
products, Mr Rebinson draws a distinction which is very familiar, but happens 
to be irrelevant. Manufactured goods, he tells us, are ‘generally believed to 
have rather elastic supplies’. This general belief may hold good of industrial 
products of our own day, or of those industrial products of the sixteenth century 
which as Professor Nef showed, became cheaper as their output grew. But I 
doubt whether it has any relevance to the basic industrial products of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries which I originally had in mind, i.e. to cloth, 
timber and minerals. The grounds on which economists nowadays expect the 
costs of industrial products to fall with increased output are the various 
economies of large-scale production, and above all the high ratio of overheads to 
total costs, which in its own turn largely reflects the part played in modern 
industries by fixed capital and by the latter’s very frequent underemployment. 
None of these prerequisites of increasing returns will be found in the medieval 
industries conducted under handicraft conditions, in which fixed capital and 
other overheads were exceedingly low, often lower than in most branches of 
agriculture. 

Indeed from this and other points of views the distinction between agriculture 
and industry in the middle ages can at times be very unreal. The largest 
component of costs in the cloth industry of Flanders, the Netherlands and 


1 Ibid. p. 211. Jahrb. f. Nazionalékonomie u. Statistik, loc. cit. p. 186. 
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England in the later middle ages was wool (in the manufacture of high quality 
cloth in fifteenth-century Leiden wool may have accounted for 75 per cent of 
tetal costs), and I doubt whether the ‘value added’ in the course of cloth 
manufacture was very much, i.e. many times, greater than that added to 
grain in the course of its conversion into bread and ale.! Moreover supplies of 
wool were no more, and could at times be much less, elastic than the supplies of 
other agricultural produce. We know very little about the cost of felling and 
carting Baltic timber, but home-grown timber, both in England and elsewhere 
in Western Europe, was not a commodity to benefit from falling costs as demand 
for timber grew and as cutting spread to remoter woodlands. As for minerals, 
conditions were bound to differ from mineral to mineral and from region to 
region, but we know enough about the two main branches of medieval mining 
—tin and silver—to realise how steeply their costs were rising in the course of 
their expansion in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.” 

If this view of industrial prices is right, its implications probably go further 
than Mr Robinson allows. The presumption is that the cause of the divergence 
in price movements was not so much one of supply and costs as one of demand. 
When furthermore the same divergence is also observed between different 
series of food prices—e.g. when foodstuffs in elastic demand, such as butter, 
behave differently from foods in inelastic demand, such as grain—the pre- 
sumption becomes very strong indeed. And the only economic process con- 
sistent with some such secular shift of demand is demographic change towards, 
or away from, the state of relative over-population. 

I admit, however, that had the demographic hypothesis rested solely on the 
evidence of prices, Mr Robinson might have had just cause for criticism. But 
the essential evidence is much more direct. It is mainly that of agricultural 
production, settlement, and landholding; and Mr Robinson’s text and foot- 
notes clearly show that very little of this evidence was available to him when he 
wrote. So I hope I shall not be accused of being school-masterish if I very 
briefly summarize the grounds on which most historians of medieval economy 
now base the view of medieval population which Mr Robinson disputes.? 

That in the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries English population 
grew fairly fast (at least as fast as Professor Russell’s estimate c. 0.40 per cent 
per annum) is shown by direct measurements of population as well as by a 
number of indirect indices. Among the latter are the great multiplication of 
households and large areas of newly-settled land. That in the thirteenth 
century the increase of population not only reached a point of high relative 
density, but also proceeded under conditions of relative over-population is 
shown by subdivision of holdings; by the multiplication of small holdings 
incapable of sustaining the household even in years of good harvest; by steep 
increases in free rents and even steeper increases in entry fines for customary 


1 For some Dutch cloth see the figures in N.W. Posthumus, De Geschiedenis van de Leidsche 
Lakenindustrie (The Hague, 1908), I, 95, 221-2, 260. The cost of wool relative to the total cost was 
lower than this in cheaper cloths, and probably generally lower in England. The cost of multure 
and baking in public and manorial ovens probably amounted to about 12 per cent of the value 
of the average price of mixtil, but rather less in the case of wheaten loaf. I reckon that the cost 
of converting grain into ale (malting and brewing) amounted to about 10 per cent of the 
average price of barley and about 15 per cent of the average price of drage. 

2 Camb. Ec. Hist. 11, 202-3; also J. U. Nef, ibid. pp. 456-8. 

3 In general I do not know of any modern student of medieval agriculture or of any study 
done since, say, 1935 to diverge from the view of agrarian trends, which Mr Robinson questions. 
This is certainly true of the English university theses on medieval agrarian topics completed 
since the war. 
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holdings up to the equivalent of fifteen to twenty-five times the value of annual 
crops.! 

But perhaps the most telling evidence is that of the topography of settlement. 
Contrary to Mr Robinson’s theoretical arguments to the contrary, new settle- 
ment in England outside the eastern fens and small fringes of some Royal 
forests in the midlands was possible only on inferior soils, i.e. soils incapable of 
producing per acre of land or per bushel of seed or per plough-day of culti- 
vation as much as other and better lands. That most of this land was in the 
usual sense of the term marginal is shown not only by the fact that it had been 
by-passed in the earlier centuries of settlement, but that so much of it was the 
first to be given up in later and less land-hungry generations. How far the oc- 
cupation of inferior and difficult lands had already gone by 1086, Mr Robinson 
will realize if he looks at what Professor Darby and his co-authors of the 
Domesday Geography had to say about pre-Norman settlement on heavy and 
undrained clays. The invasion of the thinnest, poorest and coldest soils by the 
plough in the thirteenth century is now a commonplace of manorial studies. 

These English facts have their counterpart in other countries of Western 
Europe and cannot be refuted by reference to Beloch’s fanciful estimates of 
medieval population. But even if these estimates could be taken seriously (and 
nobody would take them seriously now), the argument which Mr Robinson 
builds on them could not. What if the population of Europe in fact was less 
than 100 million? Over-population is a relative concept: relative to the state of 
knowledge, technical equipment and capital investment. And in the relative 
terms appropriate to the early stone ages even one million would have produced 
gross over-population in Western Europe. 

The relative standards by which medieval population should be judged are 
fairly well known to students of medieval farming. They are also reflected in 
the yields, and the low yields of medieval agriculture are an essential part of the 
picture. Although Mr Robinson uses Bennett’s figures of yields on Winchester 
estates, he does not disclose either their significance or their limitations. To be- 
gin with they cannot possibly be made to exhibit a rise in yields. Allowing for 
variations in densities of seeding, the medieval yields discussed by Mr Bennett 
are static. Moreover, several commentators, including myself, have published 
their view that static yields on the Bishop’s demesne probably signify a 
declining yield on his village lands as a whole. All through the later thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the Bishops were slowly concentrating production 
on their most remunerative acres, and either let their poorer lands to tenants, 
or allowed them to tumble down to waste. And yet in spite of this continuous 
concentration, and in spite of their prior claims to pasture, their near-monopoly 
of manure, their unlimited access to capital and their superior management 
(they were probably the estates on which Walter of Henley was active), they 
could barely maintain their net yields at the average level of about six or seven 
bushels per acre. 


1 Examples of proliferating small holdings are innumerable. Mr Russell’s summary of the 
evidence of the extents (op. cit. pp. 83-89), though open to question on matters of detail and 
interpretation, brings out well the proliferation of holdings. The evidence of entry fines and 
free rents is still to be published, but the students of the Bishop of Winchester’s estates will know 
that by the beginning of the fourteenth century entry fines on the manor of ‘Taunton were very 
frequently in excess of £10 per virgate and sometimes in excess of £20. The net annual income 
of a customary virgate, i.e. after deduction of rent and other outlays, was in general below £5 
per annum and sometimes not more than £2. On the economic and demographic significance 
of medieval death rates, see J. Titow’s and my study of heriots in this Review, 2nd. ser. XI 
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At this level of output, Western Europe would have found it very hard to 
keep even half of Beloch’s 100 million above starvation level. And there can 
be little doubt that the peasant’s output was lower still. It is not only that their 
economic resources were smaller and their management probably less efficient, 
but their ability to maintain their land in good heart was much lower. 

Mr Robinson obviously believes that by laying bare my assumption that 
Europe was ‘crowded’ he has reduced the whole argument ad absurdum. But 
this is precisely what I believe the economic and the demographic condition of 
the late thirteenth century to have been. It was of the same order as the 
situation in the ‘large areas of the modern world’—I am quoting Mr Robinson 
—where ‘the pressure of population on present and foreseeable resources is 
already acute and is worsening by the hour’. In these countries, says Mr 
Robinson, ‘the theory that population increases will ultimately be checked by 
man’s inability to feed himself, is unhappily not an impossibly gloomy view’. 
Why is it then necessary to argue in the name of economic and demographic 
theory that a similar view of the thirteenth century would not only be gloomy, 
but also impossible? 


Peterhouse 


SCOTTISH TRADERS IN VIRGINIA, 1750-1775! 
By J. H. SOLTOW 


I 


FTER the collapse of the Virginia non-importation agreement of 1770, 
the dominion’s patriot leaders addressed an open letter “To the PLANTERS 
OF VIRGINIA’: 


In these times of liberty and patriotism I have expected to see the tyranny 
of the merchants opposed . . . . We all know that we are slaves to the power 
of the merchants: For who can truly say he is free, when there is a fixed 
price set upon his tobacco, and the goods he purchases, at rates he does not 
like? Long custom makes that seem tolerable, which in reality is a great 
imposition; .... What a blind infatuated multitude must we be, to suffer 
those, who ought to be dependent on us, to become our masters? 2 


This manifesto of October, 1771, summarized in strong terms the sentiments of 
the Virginia planters towards the dominion’s business community. Like 
William Jennings Bryan’s call to agrarians over a century later to resist the efforts 
of business to ‘crucify mankind upon a cross of gold’, this statement assumed that 
traders constituted a parasitic growth which fed upon the honest labour of 
those engaged in production. Indeed, William Lee bitterly castigated the 
Scottish merchants specifically as ‘something like the stinking and troublesome 
weed we call in Virginia wild onion. Whenever one is permitted to fix, the 
number soon increases so fast, that it is extremely difficult to eradicate them, 
and they poison the ground so, that no wholesome plant can thrive’.3 

Since the American Revolution has been the focal point of much of the 
study of the history of the colonial period, it is understandable that historians 
generally have emphasized this agrarian view of the trading community in 
eighteenth-century Virginia in order to explain the leadership of the planter 
aristocracy in the Independence movement. Thus, the merchants operating in 
the Old Dominion have usually been characterized as the ‘robber barons’ of 
the eighteenth century. This approach, which assumes that grasping British 
businessmen diverted income which should rightfully have gone to the ‘pro- 
ductive’ elements of Virginia society (that is, the planters), overlooks the fact 
that the tobacco traders carried out the essential task of the middleman in 
moving goods and commodities ‘from where they are wanted less to where they 
are wanted more’.4 Specifically, the marketing machinery constructed by the 
British merchants moved tobacco, which even in the 1770’s accounted for over 
three-quarters of the colony’s exports,® from Virginia to European markets, and 
consumer and capital goods from Britain to the Old Dominion. 

The purpose of this article is to describe, on the basis of an examination of 


1 This article is based on materials studied while the author was a member of the Research 


Department, Colonial Williamsburg, 1955-6. 

2 Virginia Gazette (Rind), 31 October 1771. ; 

3 Quoted in R. W. Coakley, “Virginia Commerce during the American Revolution’, un- 
published Ph. D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1949, P- 52- 

4 A. P. Lerner, ‘The Myth of the Parasitic Middleman’, Commentary, VIII (1949), 45-6. 

5 Anon. American Husbandry, ed. H. J. Carman (New York, 1939), P- 183. 
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pertinent business records, some aspects of the role of the Scottish traders 
operating in the colonial economy of mid-eighteenth-century Virginia—an 
area which was economically dependent because of its specialization on the 
production of raw materials for export and its reliance on the outside world for 
most of its manufactured goods and commercial services. How did the merchant 
carry out his job as a middleman? 1 

Planters had two channels by which they might market their tobacco. 
Those who chose to use the consignment system shipped their tobacco to a 
British merchant who supervised the unloading, paid the customs duties, 
carted the tobacco to warehouses, and sold the commodity at the best market 
price. Title was retained by the American consignor, who bore the risks and 
expenses of transportation. The British merchant, acting as an agent in per- 
forming the marketing function, received a commission based on the gross sales 
price of the shipment. In addition to selling tobacco, the British merchant 
attended to many of the other economic needs of the Virginia planter— 
providing transportation, securing insurance, and supervising the purchase of 
manufactured goods. The most important benefits derived by the consigning 
planter were the realization of the full market price for tobacco in England and 
the credit for necessary imported goods. However, it was inevitable that the 
great distance between merchant and planter would result in misunder- 
standings which led to controversy. Thus, consignors complained about lack of 
care in transacting business, high selling charges, and the prices and quality of 
British goods ordered by the planters. 

Consignment was the prevalent system of marketing for planters in the 
Tidewater area in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The direct 
purchase method, whereby title to the tobacco passed from the producer to 
the resident agent or employee of a British firm, which assumed the responsi- 
bility and risk of shipping and marketing, grew in importance as the result of 
two developments in eighteenth-century Virginia—the settlement of the 
Piedmont region and the entry of the Scottish merchants into the tobacco 
trade. The first stimulated a tremendous expansion of tobacco production and 
created new marketing problems, since ocean-going ships could not navigate 
into the region above the fall line. However, London merchants, who con- 
trolled much of the consignment trade of the Tidewater, were reluctant to 
pursue vigorously the business of this new area. Into this situation stepped the 
Scottish traders to take advantage of a potentially lucrative commerce. As 
Professor J. M. Price had pointed out, the Scots possessed several advantages 
over the English, once the Act of Union of 1707 removed the legal disabilities 
on Scottish trade with the colonies by placing Scotland within the closed 
commercial system of Britain. For one thing, the route to Virginia from 
Glasgow was safer and shorter than that from London. More important, 
though, were the capital resources supplied by the Glasgow banks which 

1 L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 860 (Washington, 1933), I, 
Ch. XVIII, was the first important study to consider carefully the marketing institutions of the 
trade in agricultural commodities of eighteenth-century Virginia. CG. B. Coulter, ‘The Virginia 
Merchant’, unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Princeton University, 1944, and R. P. Thompson, 
“The Merchant in Virginia, 1700-1775’, unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1955, Survey various aspects of mercantile activity in the colony. A. P. Middleton, Tobacco 
Coast: A Maritime History of Chesapeake Bay in the Colonial Era (Newport News, Va. 1953) is a 
broad interpretation of the life of the region. J. M. Price, “The Rise of Glasgow in the Chesapeake 
‘Tobacco Trade, 1707-1 775°> William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. XI (1954), 179-99, surveys the 
development of the Scottish interests in the tobacco trade of Virginia and Maryland. 


® See John Norton & Sons: Merchants of London and Virginia, ed. F. N. Mason (Richmond, 1937), 
for correspondence regarding many of the details of the consignment business. 
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specialized in mobilizing credit for the tobacco trade. Equally significant was 
the Scottish business efficiency, which brought lower operating costs than those 
of the Londoners, particularly in reducing the turn-around time of ships in 
Virginia. Thus, the share of Scotland’s ports, particularly Glasgow, in the 
British tobacco trade grew from ten per cent in 1738 to almost 52 per cent in 
1769. Furthermore, some English firms developed a business in the direct 
purchase of tobacco in the colony. 


II 


Many of the early Scottish traders in Virginia were travelling merchants. 
Each venture appears to have been financed and organized separately by a 
group of merchants, who appointed one of their number as supercargo to 
supervise the sale of goods and the purchase of tobacco. Within a few decades, 
however, a more permanent organization was in operation. Resident factors 
established stores at likely locations, particularly in the small communities 
which grew up at the fall line, or those around the tobacco warehouses along 
the rivers, or others at the courthouses of the new Piedmont counties. ‘These 
agents received a commission, usually of five per cent on tobacco purchased and 
ten per cent on imported goods sold. Some, like Francis Jerdone of Louisa 
County, also engaged on their own accounts in other types of business, such as 
the West India trade; sometimes, they speculated in consignments of tobacco 
which they purchased.? 

By the 1760’s, tobacco purchasing had become a large-scale business with 
the establishment of chains of stores by several Glasgow firms. The Cuning- 
hame interests, the largest in 1774, operated seven stores in Maryland and 
fourteen in Virginia. Companies controlled by John Glassford, another of 
the leading Glasgow ‘Tobacco Lords’, operated stores throughout Maryland 
and Virginia, including nine in the Old Dominion. The store system obviously 
required a considerable investment of capital. Eleven of the Cuninghame 
stores in Virginia were valued in 1775 at £11,450 sterling, not including 
goods, slaves, small craft, and wag ns and horses. The Cuninghame firm also 
owned and operated at least six oce.n-going ships for the Virginia trade alone. 
As an indication of the extensive business which these firms carried on, Alexan- 
der Spiers and Company in 1774 impor‘ed over 6,000 hogsheads of tobacco, the 
Cuninghame firms over 5,000, and John Glassford and Company 4,500.8 

Administration of a chain of stores required more organization than did 
maintenance of a connexion with a single factor. In charge of the American 


1 Price, op.cit. pp. 180-91. The importation of 1769 represented the peak of Scotland’s share 
of the British tobacco trade. According to Macpherson’s data compiled from customhouse 
records, Scotland accounted for just slightly over 50 per cent of the tobacco imported by 
Britain in 1770, about 46 per cent in 1771~2, 44 per cent in 1773, less than 42 per cent in 1774, 
and almost 50 per cent in 1775. Gray, op.cit. I, 214. Among firms located in England which 
participated in the direct purchase of tobacco in Virginia were the Lydes of London, for whom 
Roger Atkinson of Petersburg factored, and Dixon & Littledale of Whitehaven, for whom 
Harry Piper of Alexandria acted as agent. See Roger Atkinson Letter Book, 1768-75, and Harry 
Piper Letter Book, 1768-75 (both in University of Virginia). (Latter subsequently referred to as 
Piper L. B.). 

2 HR re Bourne, English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce 
(1866), II, 179-80. A. F. Voke, ‘Accounting Methods of Colonial Merchants in Virginia’, 
Journal of Accountancy, XLII (1926), 5. Coulter, op.cit. pp. 55-8. Thompson, op.cit. pp. 173-80. 
Francis Jerdone Letter Book, 1 756-63 (College of William and Mary). - 

3 Price, op.cit. pp. 191-5. [James Gourlay], A Glasgow Miscellany: The Tobacco Period in 


Glasgow, 1707-1775 (n.p. n.d.), pp. 26, 28-9. 
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operation was a chief factor—sometimes a partner in the firm, like Neil 
Jamieson of Norfolk, who supervised the Glassford stores in Virginia. Jamieson, 
in addition to his duties as chief factor, engaged in an extensive trade to the 
West Indies and southern Europe on his own account. 

The chief factor was alert to locate new stores in likely places to attract 
customers. Ideally, a store drew upon customers who resided within a distance 
of 12 to 14 miles, from whom a purchase of at least 300 hogsheads of tobacco 
could be made annually.2 The strategy of store location, though, involved 
more than settlement in ‘Good Tobacco Country’. As James Robinson, chief 
factor in Virginia for William Cuninghame and Company, pointed out, the 
‘more immediate motive’ for locating a store at Culpeper County Courthouse 
in 1771 was to check the operations of a competitor at the ‘little fork of the 
Rappahannock & to prevent any other Company occupying a situation at the 
Courthouse’. The new storekeeper at Culpeper was cautioned not to deal with 
people ‘who are Allready Customers to their [that is, the Company’s] Frede- 
ricksburg or Falmouth Stores as they Can gain no additional Interest or 
influence by such’. He was further instructed to build up his trade ‘with as 
little noise and parade as possible for fear of Alarming Others, and putting 
them on the same scheme before the store is well established’.? To minimize 
the risks of undertaking business in a new area, the Glassford policy was to rent 
rather than to build stores, at least ‘untill it was known if the Trade turns out 
well’.4 

Each store in a chain was in charge of a salaried manager. Probably re- 
presentative were the arrangements made by Robinson in hiring storekeepers 
for the Cuninghame stores. For the management of the Culpeper store, 
Robinson agreed to pay £60 sterling annually for a period of five years. At 
Petersburg, where operations were more extensive, an experienced storekeeper 
received £80 sterling the first year, £90 the second year, and £100 annually 
for the remainder of the five-year term. In addition, the storekeeper was 
allowed living costs and an expense account.® This latter item, ‘for Incident 
Charges’, amounted to £20 annually for Alexander Blair in the operation of 
the Glassford store at Fredericksburg.6 The storekeeper was expected to devote 
all of his time to the operation of the store. Contracts usually provided that he, 
asa salaried employee, ‘be debarred from all manner of Trade whatever 
directly or indirectly on his own account or on any other account than his 
constituents’. The company required an even greater degree of loyalty to its 
affairs than that expected of the ‘organization man’ of the twentieth century. 
Robinson, in dismissing the manager of the Cuninghame store at Fauquier 
after the latter’s marriage, maintained that the Company ‘cannot agree to be 
served by a married man, if a single one can be got, thinking the former must 
often be necessary call’d from their Business by his family affairs’. 


1 Neil Jamieson Papers, 1757-89 (Library of Congress), passim. (Subsequently referred to as 
Jamieson Papers.) 

® William Cunninghame & Company Letter Books, 1767-73 (microfilm copy in National 
Library of Scotland; duplicate copy in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg), 
(Subsequently referred to as Cuninghame L, B.), I, James Robinson to John Turner, 6 October 
1771. Where necessary to clarify the meaning of quotations from eighteenth-century manus- 
cripts, abbreviations and contractions have been expanded and punctuation modernized. 

3 Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to William Cuninghame, 8 October 7 File 

4 Jamieson Papers, George Kerr to Jamieson, 2 March 1774. 

> Cuninghame L. B. II, Robinson to Cuninghame & Co. 26 February, 24 September 1773. 

6 Jamieson Papers, Alexander Blair to Jamieson, 15 August 1770. 


? Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to Andrew Chalmer, 31 May 1771; to Bennett Price, 11 
September 1768. 
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In most cases, the post of storekeeper was filled by a young Scot. As one 
merchant put it, the education of native-born Americans created a ‘reluctance 
to confinement & drudgery’. He maintained that ‘after a man has been at 
much pains with them & might reasonable expect he had so moulded their 
dispositions as to act & think like himself, he is at once disappointed & finds 
after all he cannot depend on them as their heads at that time a day are gener- 
ally bent another way & they have too many passions to sacriffice before they 
can be serviceable to any man’. Some claimed that the large Scottish firms 
followed a policy of nepotism. A merchant in Norfolk, Virginia, who was 
trying to locate for a young man a position in a new enterprise on the York 
River, commented that ‘when the budget was open’d, an advocate appeard for 
the Supra Cargoes brother, which you may easily believe prevaild’.? 

Legend held that the road to wealth and success in business began with 
employment as a storekeeper for a tobacco firm, but James Parker, wealthy 
Norfolk merchant, disagreed. In discussing a suitable position for the young 
nephew of a friend, Parker held that the young man would have little chance 
of eventual success in the tobacco trade unless he had sufficient capital to 
purchase an interest in a company. Parker did not have fond memories of his 
own employment in the organization of Alexander Spiers, ‘the Mercantile God 
of Glasgow’. ‘I was a factor, & had I been a third or fourth Cuzin to Some of 
the principalls, I suppose, with a patient, dilligent, Saving & Subservient 
disposition, I might have jogged on in a State of dependence to this day’. He 
maintained that none of those ‘who have done anything for themselves’ in 
business in the Norfolk area had gained as a result of factoring in the tobacco 
trade. Parker held that greater opportunity for young men whose ‘turn is to 
push for it’ lay in the West Indian trade.? 

In addition to the manager, one or more clerks or assistants were employed 
in the operation of the store. Wages probably varied greatly according to 
experience. Neil Jamieson engaged a clerk, evidently one with some experience, 
for his store at Boyd’s Hole at an annual salary of £40 sterling. A beginning 
clerk might receive as little as £5 per year, plus room and board, although 
annual increases were provided in this case to bring the salary to £25 in the 
final year of a five-year contract.4 Although the firms which operated chains of 
stores had no formal personnel departments, they developed policies in this 
area which foreshadowed those of large business organizations in the twentieth 
century. Managers of the Cuninghame stores were directed to transmit an- 
nually to the company ‘the Names of the Assistants under your direction; the 
time they have Served with their Characters and Capacitys in the most 
Impartial manner’. These data were then to be used as a basis for determining 
eligibility for promotion within the organization.° 

To complete the picture of the labour force in the store trade, Negro slaves 
were often used for manual work. Robinson employed fourteen slaves in the 
operation of the Cuninghame store at Falmouth: five as house servants, one 
to load and unload ships, one as carpenter, four to man a sloop, and three as 
crew of a schooner.® 

1 John Hook Papers, 1771-84 (Duke University), David Ross to Hook, 30 May 1774. 


2 ‘Charles Steuart Papers, 1758-98 (National Library of Scotland; microfilm copy in Research 
Department, Colonial Williamsburg), James Ingram to Steuart, 25 April 1771 (MSS. 5026, 
. 263). 
: e Dap Steuart Papers, James Parker to Steuart, 19 April 1771 (MSS. 5040, p. 125), 3 May 
1771 (MSS. 5026, p. 267). 
4 Jamieson Papers, Alexander Henderson to Jamieson, 26 December 1774. 
5 Cunninghame L. B. I, Robinson to Francis Hay, 13 October 1773. 
6 Cunninghame L. B. II, Robinson to Cuninghame & Co. 19 February 1774. 
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Operating costs of stores varied greatly, of course, but an account of costs of 
one of Jamieson’s stores in Pasquotank County, North Carolina, a produce 
rather than a tobacco area, does indicate something of the breakdown of 
expenses. Of the total amount of £300 spent for operations in 1772, the sum of 
£150 represented the salary and living expenses of Matthias Ellegood ‘to 
Carry on the Management of a Store at his house’, £20 the wages and board of 
a young clerk, £10 for the hire of a slave, £40 for the purchase of two horses, 
£40 for the use of storehouses and carts, and £40 for “Victuales [and] Liquors 
in the House on the occasion through the year for Customers’.? 

The chief factor corresponded regularly with his storekeepers, informing 
them of tobacco prices in Europe and in other parts of the colony. In addition, 
he made periodic visits to each of the stores and saw many of the storekeepers 
at the quarterly meetings of merchants in Williamsburg. Each storekeeper was 
expected to inform the chief factor and the principals in Britain regularly of 
local developments. Managers transmitted to their employers in Britain by 
February of each year a financial statement of store operations as of the 
beginning of September, including an inventory of goods, a list of outstanding 
debts due to and by the store, and ‘any other paper, Book, or Account which 
may be required’.? 

Benjamin Franklin’s philosophy that honesty is the best policy was echoed in 
the prescriptions of the Scottish traders. Robinson pointed out to a newly- 
appointed Cuninghame storekeeper that to be ‘pointed and exact in fulfilling 
your engagements or even your most trivial promises’ would gain the ‘esteem, 
regard, & confidence’ of customers, on which ‘alone a Large and extensive 
trade can be acquired and Carried on’.? Jamieson emphasized the importance 
good customer relations to his young nephew, who was loading a ship for 

urope: 


I hope you’ll be carefull to be as Obliging as in [your] Power, to the Gentle- 
men in Shipping of the Cargo; don’t by any means stand on triffeles to 
Carrie any dispute.... To be obliging and good Naturd always gains 
friends & Esteem, but to act a Contrary part will be hindering yourself and 
us too. Be not too prone to Passion, weight a matter thoroughly before you 
venture to dispute, and even if you are right, do not glory too much in 
having the advantage .... I hope you’ll be on your guard, and shun the 
Rack that many young men has Splitt upon.4 | 


On the other hand, the storekeeper was advised against ‘too great an Intimacy 
with any’ of the customers, for visiting with planters at their homes might give 
them ‘a pretence of taking great libertys at the Store’.5 ’ 

The storekeeper, of course, had to maintain financial records of his opera- 
tions. The fiscal year in the tobacco trade began September 1, at which time 
storekeepers were ‘to Shut the old & begin a new Sett of Books’. Entries from 
the waste book, which recorded daily transactions as they occurred, were 
transferred to the journal, where they were expressed in terms of debits and 
credits, and then posted to the ledger. Since the principal purpose of main- 
taining records was to keep track of debtors and creditors, the most detailed 


1 Jamieson Papers, Ellegood to Jamieson, 7 June 1773. 
2 Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to Francis Hay, 13 October 1772. 
; Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to John Turner, 6 October 1771. 
Jamieson Papers, Neil Jamieson & Co. to Capt. Neil Jamieson, 6 April 1767. 
5 Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to William Cuninghame, 8 October 1771. 
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ledger entries were accounts receivable and accounts payable. Profits and 
expenses were determined in a general way from merchandise and commodity 
accounts. At the completion of the accounting year, profits and expenses were 
closed into a profit-and-loss account for determination of a ‘net profit’. How- 
ever, merchants did not usually take into consideration when calculating this 
net profit figure such overhead items as depreciation on property. 


Ill 


Since the principal purpose of the business operations of the stores was to 
purchase tobacco, careful consideration had to be given to the formulation of 
pricing policies on the basis of information about all the circumstances af- 
fecting supply and demand: the size and quality of the tobacco crop, the 
extent of competition among traders in any given area, the amount of shipping 
available, and the prices in Europe. At the quarterly meetings of merchants in 
Williamsburg, traders and planters were able to assess all the data available on 
market conditions on a colony-wide basis and to arrive at a tentative market 
price. However, prices varied in different areas of the province as a result of 
differences in types of tobacco produced. Also quality varied among individual 
producers, so that recognized makers of a good product received a premium 
above the market price.? 

The chief factor had the responsibility of co-ordinating the purchases of all 
of the stores. Since a primary consideration of the Scottish system was to have 
tobacco ready for prompt loading so as to keep turn-around time of the ships at 
a minimum, James Robinson early in the marketing season of 1772-3 carefully 
prepared an estimate of the collections at all of the Cuninghame stores in 
Virginia and then forwarded a proposed plan of shipping to Glasgow. He 
calculated that over the year from September 1772 to September 1773 the 
stores in the Rappahannock region would purchase 1,970 hogsheads of tobacco, 
those on the Potomac 1,300, and those on the James 1,980. He then prepared a 
schedule for the Cuninghame ships to deliver European goods to stores along 
each of the three rivers in April and to load tobacco in December, April, June, 
and September.? 

In his deal with the tobacco producer, the storekeeper might agree to pay 
in cash, in bills of exchange, in goods, or in some combination of these. Since 
money was scarce and a profit was made on the sale of goods, the purchaser 
tried to limit as much as possible his cash outlay for tobacco. Generally, a 
higher price was given when the seller agreed to use the proceeds of the sale of 
his tobacco to purchase goods or to pay for goods previously bought on credit. 
Thus, one merchant found in 1773 that ‘at Richmond they give 18/-in discount 
of the Store debts & 16/- and 16/8 has been given Cash’.4 In other words, the 
planter who sold his tobacco for cash received 16 shillings or 16 shillings 8 pence 
per 100 pounds, while the man who used his tobacco to pay for goods in the 
store received 18 shillings in merchandize. Usually, some cash was necessary 


1 Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to Hay, 13 October 1772. Voke, loc. cit. pp. 2, 6-8. R. A. 
East, “The Business Entrepreneur in a Changing Colonial Economy, 1763-1795’; Tasks of 
Econ. Hist. (supplemental issue of Journal of Econ. Hist.), VI (1946), 25. See W. T. Baxter, The 
House of Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724-1775 (Cambridge, Mass. 1945), pp. 35-8, for a des- 
cription of the accounting system used by the Hancocks. am 

2 See J. H. Soltow, ‘The Role of Williamsburg in the Virginia Economy, 1750-1775, William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. XV (1958), 467-82. Also Coulter, of. cit. p. 105. 

8 Cuninghame L. B. II, Robinson to Cuninghame & Co. 18 October 1772. 

4 John Hook Papers, David Ross to Hook, 8 July 1773. See Coulter, op. cit. pp. 106-8. 
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in order to attract sellers to the store. But the proportion of cash involved in a 
deal varied with the specific position of the planter—those with top quality 
tobacco could sometimes exact all money—and with the competitive situation 
in the particular area. For example, in the depression of 1772-3 William 
Cuninghame & Company limited sharply the proportion of cash used to 
purchase tobacco in their stores to one-fifth to one-quarter of the value of 
collections on the Rappahannock and Potomac, to one-quarter to one-third at 
Cabin Point and Petersburg, and to one-third to one-half in the Richmond 
area.! 

Often cited is the charge of the planters that merchants customarily bought 
tobacco ‘at their own price’, which they fixed at a ‘shamefully low’ rate.? In 
modern economic terms, according to this view, the tobacco market was 
characterized by monopsony or rather oligopsony, control by the buyers 
achieved through formal or informal agreements to act in unison in regard to 
the prices given for the commodity. Certainly, tobacco buyers made efforts to 
influence market prices through collusive action. For example, one Glasgow 
firm urged factors in Virginia to ‘meet and consult together and jointly pursue 
the most effectual measures for reducing the price of Tobacco’. The missive 
went on to point out that until prices in the colony were lowered, the quantity 
produced would not be lessened; ‘and until the quantity be lessened, the price 
will not rise at home’. The Scottish merchants were convinced that in the long 
run ‘the lessening [of] the quantity will... prove [to] the Advantage of the 
Planters’ as well as to the interest of the traders.? Granted that the tobacco 
traders ‘would be monopolists if they could’,4 how did they attempt to lessen 
competition and how effective were their efforts to manipulate the market to 
their own advantage? 

Merchants often formed ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ for the purpose of holding 
the price of tobacco to a definite limit. To cite one example, the buyers at 
Dumfries proposed in May, 1769, that 22/6 per 100 pounds be paid for 
tobacco until July 1, at which date the price was to drop to 20/-. Merchants at 
Falmouth agreed to the limits suggested, but argued that the price should be 
lowered after June 10, since planters on the Rappahannock brought their 
tobacco to market earlier than those on the Potomac. Therefore, Falmouth 
purchasers would derive ‘little or no advantage from the measure for if we 
give 22/6 to the first of July, we may as well continue it to the close’ of the 
marketing season. Furthermore, lowering the price at the earlier date would 
‘establish a precedent which may be attended with Good Consequences here- 
after’, since planters would be discouraged from holding their tobacco back in 
hopes of a better price. The agreement was to include merchants not only in Fal- 
mouth and Dumfries, but also those in Fredericksburg and in the smaller centers 
of Boyd’s Hold'and Fauquier Courthouse. Robinson felt that the price drop after 
June 10 might appear to the planter to ‘be rather too abrupt’, but he hoped 
that the good prospects for the next crop, already well on the way, would 


! Cuninghame L. B. I, Robinson to John Nielson, rg August 1772. 

2 N. F. Cabell, ‘Some Fragments of an Intended Report on the Post-Revolutionary History 
peo in Virginia’, with Notes by E. G. Swem, Wm. Mary Quar. 1st ser. XXVI (1918), 
145-68. 

3 Caroline County Appeals and Land Cases, 1787-1807 (Virginia State Library Archives), 
John McCall & James Ritchie & Company to William Snodgrass, Robinson Daingerfield, 
Andrew Crawford, and James Anderson, 15 February 1765. (Subsequently referred to as 
Caroline Cty. Appeals.) 

4 Josiah Tucker, A Letter to a Friend Concerning Naturalization (1753), quoted in V. A. Mund, 
Government and Business (New York, 1955), Pp. 171. 
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convince the producer that the price of go shillings per 100 pounds was ‘more 
than adequate to the value of the Tobacco’. The Cuninghame chief factor 
concluded a letter to one of his storekeepers with the hope that ‘no man will 
give more than what may be mutually agreed upon either in the price now or 
that which is to be fixed hereafter’.1 

However, the success of such attempts to avoid the burdens of competition 
was subject to several limitations. Undoubtedly, agreements to limit prices 
were observed fairly well when the crop was large and the price in European 
markets depressed. When demand was brisk, though, efforts at price fixing 
were not likely to be attended with success for the buyers. As Robinson pointed 
out in 1772, ‘so great is the demand for Tobacco all over the colony arising 
from the Number of Ships imployed in the Trade, that the Planter has been 
able to establish his own terms’.? If merchants could conclude agreements on 
the price to be paid for tobacco, producers might form an association to fix 
selling prices when economic conditions were favourable to them, as planters 
along the Potomac attempted to do in 1770.3 In the same way that buyers 
cited lower prices paid by French and other European buyers as justification 
for reductions in prices paid to producers, planters took advantage of reports 
about poor crop prospects to hold out for higher prices. After bad weather con- 
ditions in the fall of 1769, Robinson wrote that ‘the planter and seller in the 
Country we may believe will make what they Can of the Circumstances of the 
Storm in order to enhance the Value of their Commoditys and they may 
possibly succeed for some time’.* 

At times, merchants in neighbouring communities had difficulty in agreeing 
upon a price which they would pay for tobacco. For example, the Falmouth 
buyers set a rate of 18 shillings per 100 pounds in the spring of 1772, but the 
effort at price-fixing failed when the purchasers in nearby Fredericksburg 
refused to ratify this decision. Even when Fredericksburg and Falmouth 
merchants eventually agreed on the 18 shilling price, planters could sell at 
Port Royal, 20 miles distant, for 20 shillings. 

In many instances, the number of purchasers was too great to permit 
monopolistic practices to succeed. An Alexandria buyer lamented in 1770 
that ‘the misfortune of this Trade is, we are too much subjected to the caprice 
of a few, because there are too many purchasers pushing one another’. Three 
years later, he maintained that he had never bid up the market price, but that 
he ‘must follow if I purchase, & am sorry to observe that a few wrong headed 
Men have it in their power to effect the price’.6 Newly-established merchants 
often offered a price above the prevailing market rate in order to get established. 
William Allason followed this practice when he entered business in Falmouth in 
1760, although he denounced it when it was used by others in later years.” 
Robinson pointed out in the fall of 1769 that the price given for tobacco would 
be ‘extravigently high’ because of the rates offered by the new stores in Frede- 
ricksburg and Falmouth. He reported that one merchant in the former towa 
was offering 6 pence per 100 pounds ‘more than any person here will give’. In 
early 1770, he maintained that ‘altho’ we refuse to take Tobacco at present from 
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the Planters at 25/- yet should our new Stores Continue to give that price, so 
much we also’. Furthermore, companies which operated several stores saw 
that competitive advantages could be derived from local price-fixing agreements. 
Robinson pointed out that the price reduction effected by Dumfries buyers in 
the summer of 1770 was ‘a favourable Circumstance’ for increasing the business 
of the recently-established Cuninghame store at Fauquier Courthouse, since 
planters in that county would now find it less desirable to do business at 
Dumfries. 

Still another factor of importance to the ability of merchants to drive down 
prices was the amount of shipping available. As Piper pointed out, ‘if many Ships 
does not come in, Tobacco may probably rather fall than rise’. Robinson 
indicated the abundant shipping available as the major cause of difficulty to 
the Cuninghame store at Dumfries. The storekeeper there was thus ‘obliged to 
push for Tobacco: and to take it from his Customers on unfavourable terms; 
which will unavoidably be the Consequence to Any Store by being Encumberd 
with a Quick Succession of Shipping’. Holding the company’s ship until the 
next season was a costly alternative to purchasing tobacco, even at an un- 
attractive price. 

Finally, many planters were able to consign their tobacco to British merchants 
if they felt that prices in Virginia were unfavourable, as they did in northern 
Virginia in 1773. Piper reported that ‘many of our Planters are Shipping to 
London, as they can’t think of taking the Price in the Country’. However, 
Piper maintained that the London merchants, ‘who are Chartering all the 
Vessels they can meet with, at a pretty high freight’, were not concerned about 
the lowered price which consigning planters might receive as a result of the 
large amount of tobacco arriving at market. 

From a business point of view, the tobacco buyer had not only a short-run 
interest in purchasing as much tobacco at as low a price as possible but also a 
long-run interest in establishing and maintaining a market for his goods and 
services. Shrewd entrepreneurs engaged in a competitive business recognized 
that profits derived from efficient use of the capital invested in ships, stores, and 
goods. Robinson, writing to a new storekeeper in 1769, summarized the 
Cuninghame policy, and what was likely the policy of other tobacco pur- 
chasers, in this way: ‘Such is the Course of our Trade that we must Endeavour 
to buy all the Tobacco we Can at the different Stores at what Ever is the 
marcatt price, the Company not being willing to lose any of their Interest in 
this Branch to any Person what ever’.5 


IV 


In spite of the importance of the terms of tobacco purchase contracts, successful 
operations depended also upon the proper selection and pricing of imported 
goods. Indeed, one Glasgow merchant maintained that the profit on the sale of 
goods made it worth-while to purchase tobacco in Virginia even when the 
commodity was sold at a nominal loss in Scotland.6 

The greater the assortment of European merchandise and West Indian 


! Cuninghame L. B, I, Robinson to William Henderson, 10 October 1769, 12 February 1770. 
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commodities, the more likely was the store to attract customers. One factor, 
who operated a store at Leedstown, complained to his employer: ‘I hope you do 
not intend these goods as a proper supply of Fall Goods for your store; if you do, 
your Customers must go to some other Merchant’. The manager of the Glass- 
ford store in Mecklenburg County wrote to Jamieson that the ‘many stores in 
the neighbourhood.... oblidge me to keep a better assortment both of 
European & West India Goods than what I would else do’. He urged Jamieson 
to send him the best quality of sugar available, ‘which will stop the murmering 
of the people’. Storekeepers in the Cuninghame chain bore the responsibility 
of making out the schemes, or orders, of goods, on the basis of expected de- 
mand. ‘They were advised to specify precisely ‘the Quality and price of the 
most minute articles’. When the Cuninghame firm shipped gun powder from 
a new source of supply, the manager of the Fauquier store was told to have it 
‘tryd by some Person you Can Confide in and advise of its Character that we 
may regulate our next Orders Accordingly’.! 

Goods generally were priced in local currency in terms of an advance over 
sterling cost; that is, goods which cost £100 sterling in Britain would be priced 
at £175 Virginia currency if the advance was 75 per cent. This advance 
covered the difference between local currency and sterling, freight, handling 
and other charges, and a profit to the merchandizer. Thus, the prices of im- 
ported goods rose and fell with the rate of sterling exchange. Also, the advance 
was likely to be higher in areas where there were few competitors. For example, 
one factor in King and Queen County complained to his principals that he 
could not retail at as high an advance as a store maintained by the same 
company at another location because of the vigorous competition from a 
neighbouring establishment.? 

The storekeeper had some leeway in the pricing of individual articles. As 
Robinson pointed out to the new manager of a Cuninghame store, ‘great 
regard must be had to the quality of the goods; as you Know goods of the 
same Cost will not Allways bear the same advance’. Some stores used symbols 
in their invoices to indicate the sterling price of goods, so that the seller 
might have an advantage in bargaining for as high a price as possible over 
original costs.* 

A practice followed by some stores was to mark up the sterling costs on the 
invoice. For example, one customer agreed in 1761 to take goods from a King 
and Queen County store at an advance of 85 per cent. Afterwards, he became 
convinced that the items which he had purchased had been ‘advanced at least 
25 per cent on the first Cost [in Britain] before the advance agreed on was 
Superadded’. Thus, he was in reality paying a mark-up of over 110 per cent 
instead of 85 per cent. The factor at this store justified this policy by main- 
taining that customers were more concerned with the rate of advance than 
with the sterling cost of goods. Thus, to raise the Jatter would be less likely to 
result in the loss of sales than to increase the former. In reply to a later request 
of this factor to raise further the invoice price before the goods were shipped, 
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the Glasgow firm pointed out that ‘you can Judge better how to make any 
additional advance in the country than we can here’.1 pe 
Judged by modern standards of business conduct, some of these practices in 
pricing goods would seem to lend substance to the claim of the planters that the 
merchants ‘charged exorbitant profits for the goods and wares given in e€x- 
change’ for tobacco.? Indeed, traders sometimes entered into agreements to 
raise the advance on goods retailed in the stores. However, this was not an 
era when merchandizers adhered to a one-price policy in selling their goods. 
Few would have agreed with Quaker George Fox that haggling over individual 
deals was both deceitful and time-wasting.4 Charging what the traffic would 
bear continued for many years to be the practise in American retailing. High 
advances on goods did not end with the expulsion of the Scottish merchants 
during the American Revolution. In the early nineteenth century, wholesalers 
generally charged a mark-up of 100-150 per cent of the original cost of mer- 
chandize, to which southern retailers added a similar advance.® Thus, the 
high prices of imported goods resulted perhaps not so much from deceit and 
collusion among sellers as from the high costs of marketing in a rural economy. 


V 


In Virginia, as in other colonies, the inadequate supply of currency resulted in 
the use of many different mediums of exchange to serve one measure of value. 
Although prices were stated in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence, payments 
might be made in foreign coins, in tobacco notes, in paper bills, or in one of 
several methods devised to avoid the use of money altogether, such as “book- 
keeping barter’ or ‘two-way flow of goods and services’.6 For example, a 
ledger entry of April 1751, in the books of Francis Jerdone showed that the 
merchant owed £6.10.6 to Miss Jean Ansell of Yorktown for ‘making & men- 
ding my shirts to the last of this month’. As payment for these services, Miss 
Ansell’s account was charged over several months with varying amounts of tea, 
coffee, cheese, gloves, hose, and cloth. Some businessmen made contracts for the 
exchange of commodities and goods, as did Neil Jamieson in purchasing a 
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quantity of lumber, ‘the whole payable in dry goods out of the said Jamieson 
& Co. store’.1 

Not only the shortage of money but also the need for advances to tide the 
producer over until the marketing of his commodities led to the extensive use 
of book credit at the stores. Thus, the planter and the farmer could secure 
goods on a ‘charge account’ at the local store, which was to be settled at the end 
of the crop year. Indeed, one businessman described ‘the nature of our Trade 
here’ in Virginia as one in which ‘we are obliged to give extensive credit and a 
great deal of indulgence especially at first setting out to establish a set of 
Customers’.2 

Essentially, the storekeeper was the retailer of credit which had its ultimate 
source in London, the financial as well as the political capital of the British 
Empire. Although Scotland itself suffered a shortage of capital, the ‘Tobacco 
Lords’ of Glasgow were able to raise money to finance their trade by drawing 
and redrawing bills of exchange on London agents. Under this system, a 
Scottish firm might draw a bill on its agent in London, payable in 60 days, 
before which time the latter would draw on his principal in Scotland for the 
same sum plus interest and commission. This device, usually repeated several 
times, was costly, with an annual interest rate of five per cent and a commission 
of one-half of one per cent for each bill drawn, amounting to an annual cost of 
at least eight per cent to the borrower. Furthermore, this structure of credit was 
subject to severe dislocations by any kind of shock. Thus, the absconding of the 
partner of a London firm which handled this type of business for the Scottish 
bankers, Douglas, Heron and Company (the Ayr Bank), precipitated the 
crisis of 1772—3.2 When merchants faced the financial pinch resulting from such 
a situation, they necessarily had to restrict the amount of credit which they 
extended to customers in the colony, by limiting new grants of credit and by 
pressing for the payment of outstanding debts. 

The costs of selling on credit were born ultimately by the consumer, the 
planter or farmer who patronized the store. Thus, an interest charge for the 
use of credit usually was contained in the price of goods. There is considerable 
evidence to indicate the extent to which retailers gave different prices to cash 
and credit customers. Some Virginia stores sold merchandize at a goods price 
and a cash price. The former, which was higher, was charged in cases where 
goods were purchased on credit. The lower cash price for merchandize was 
extended to planters not in debt to the store. Robinson set forth the policy of 
the Cuninghame stores in this way: ‘It would be unjust as well as imprudent 
that those people who pay ready money or Tobacco, Or those on whom you 
Can depend will make regular payments once every year to the Amount of 
their dealings should pay as much for Goods’ as those who bought on credit and 
were slow in settling their debts.4 

In the store trade, planters’ accounts were supposed to be settled once a year. 
However, to limit credit to twelve months was sometimes a difficult policy to 
enforce. One Scottish firm urged its factors in 1765 to ‘unite in measures for 
shorting the Credit to the planters’ from the four or five years which was gran- 
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ted in some cases.! Whenever possible, merchants obtained security on the real 
estate of those planters who were too deeply in debt to make settlement at the 
close of the crop year. This bond, which obligated the debtor to pay interest, 
was negotiable and could be discounted with merchants or others who had 
money to lend. As one British firm pointed out, ‘in this Country when Mer- 
chants is kept out of his money he reckons the getting of Interest paid a small 
compensation for the want of it’.* : 

As a last resort, creditors turned to court action to collect debts. Most 
debtors’ suits were filed in the Hustings Court in Williamsburg, which was 
under the influence of mercantile-minded townsmen who were generally 
friendly to creditors, in contrast to the situation in most county courts which 
were dominated by agrarian debtors.? But a favourable judgment might simply 
mean the transfer of a debt from one individual to another, rather than the 
collection in cash of the sum owed. One merchant, in reporting a sheriff’s sale of 
a debtor’s property, pointed out that ‘there is such a Scarcity of Cash that if 
the peoples goods were not sold on Credit they would not get half the value of 
them’. Imprisonment of a debtor was costly; an Alexandria trader ordered an 
insolvent debtor released from jail after 20 days ‘as I can’t think of maintaining 
him there to throw more Money away’.* 

The fact that debtors with few fixed assets could move to escape payment of 
their debts probably had some effect upon the rate of bad debt losses. However, 
storekeepers like those in the Cuninghame posts took care not to extend credit 
to those not likely to pay. Robinson instructed his managers that ‘no man unless 
he has a Clear and Visible Estate must be credited with more than the Value of 
their Annuall Crops’.® It is probable that experience varied according to general 
economic conditions, since a sharp decline in the price level created difficulty 
for debtors to make payment on debts contracted at a higher price level. Also, 
some merchants were better able than others to size up good credit risks and to 
determine the proper time to expand and contract the volume of credit out- 
standing.§ 

Although Jefferson’s contention that ‘the planters were a species of property 
annexed to certain mercantile houses in London’ and his account of hereditary 
debts passed ‘from father to son for many generations’ have tended to place the 
use of credit instruments in the tobacco trade in an unsavoury light, his 
generalizations apply particularly to the relatively small group of large planters 
in the colony.’ The fact that all parties concerned derived benefits from, as well 
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res | in Colonial Philadelphia’, Pennysluania Magazine of History and Biography, LXV1 (1942), 
397-%. 

? The Works of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford (New York, 1904-5), V, 28. See I. S. Harrell. 
Loyalism in Virginia (Durham. North Carolina, 1926), pp. 26—9, for a summary of the debts owed 
by the leading families of the province on the eve of the war. 
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as paid costs for, credit has perhaps been overlooked by those who accept the 
Jeffersonian position. Merchants and storekeepers found that the only way to 
conduct business in an agricultural economy was through extensive grants of 
credit. For the planter, credit for consumer goods at the store enabled him ‘to 
divert to long-range projects cash and labor which otherwise would have had to 
be allocated to the needs of the hour: thus, he could speculate in land, buy 
slaves, and clear land for cultivation’.! 


VI 


Whether Virginians would have received greater benefits from some alternative 
system of marketing and credit is impossible to determine.? That ‘outsiders’ to 
Virginia society—that is, English and Scottish merchants—dominated both the 
consignment system and the store trade has been attributed by at least one 
writer to ‘the failure of the planters to think like capitalists or to live like prudent 
speculators’. Yet even the small producer invested capital in land, labour 
(slaves), and equipment to produce a commodity for a speculative market. The 
land speculation of the larger planters as well as the trading and manufacturing 
enterprises of men like Robert Carter attest to the business-mindedness of a 
significant portion of the tobacco producers.* However, some question might 
be raised about the extent to which planters, when they were faced with 
adverse markets or with declining yields due to soil exhaustion, understood the 
impersonal action of the organized market which determined prices, paid for 
tobacco and charged for goods ‘without reference to their needs or their 
deserts, without prejudice or favor’,® or, as the manifesto Ghet77 i pul ite ae 
prices he [the planter] does not like’. Under these circumstances, it was easy 
to transfer all of the blame for economic misfortune to the mercantile commun- 
ity, the members of which usually remained aloof from the general population.® 

Although planters were themselves businessmen producing commodities for 
a market, they would likely have agreed with F rancis Parkman’s later comment 
that ‘business swallows much that is noble’,” at least when practised by the 
professional trader. Merchant Charles Steuart of Norfolk testified to the hostility 
between producer and middleman when he complained in 1751 that the planters 


1 Price, op. cit. p. 197. 

2 Even the ultimate impact of the British mercantilistic system of enumeration on American 
producers is an unsettled question. O. M. Dickerson, The Navigation Acts and the American 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1951), pp- 33-9; emphasizes the advantage to Virginia tobacco pro- 
ducers of ‘the great central marketing machinery’ which was created by British merchants under 
enumeration. On the other hand, L. A. Harper, ‘The Effect of the Navigation Acts on the 
Thirteen Colonies’ in The Era of the American Revolution, ed. R. B. Morris (New York, 1939), 
points to the steady decline in the percentage of American tobacco exports going to Great 
Britain after independence as evidence that Britain was not a natural entrepét for American 
tobacco. However, the tobacco industry in the United States underwent major changes in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, in geographical areas of production and in types 
of leaf grown. These changes, as well as the impact of the European wars on established market- 
ing channels, should perhaps be taken into consideration. Gray, op. cit. II, 752-78. 

3 J. M. Price, ‘The French Farmers-General in the Chesapeake: The MacKercher-Huber 
Mission of 1737-1738’, Wm. Mary Quar. grd ser. XIV (1957), 152. 

4 See, for example, L. Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall (Williamsburg, 1941). 

5 F. L. Nussbaum, A History of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe (New York, 1937), 
“ 6 The prosperity of Quaker merchants of Philadelphia was attributed by some of their rivals 
to their policy of ‘keeping their Trade within themselves’. F. B. Tolles, Meeting House and 
Counting House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, 1662-1763 (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 89. 

7 Quoted by E. N. Saveth, ‘What Historians Teach About Business’, Fortune, April 1952. 
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in the Virginia legislature ‘in their great Wisdoms think fit to lay the Burthen 
for the support of [the provincial] Government upon Trade, not considering 
that they are [as] nearly concerned in the Increase or decay of it’.1 By the eve 
of the American Revolution, Virginia had not secured the synthesis of agrarian 
and commercial elements reached in Great Britain. A century earlier, Sir 
Josiah Child had pointed to the shortcomings of both businessmen and gentry, 
which prevented either of them ruling England alone. The former were often 
narrow in their views, and the latter hardly knew ‘how to make laws for the 
government of their own families, much less for the regulation of companies and 
foreign commerce’. Yet, each complemented the other, so that ‘a mixt assembly 
of noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, are the best constitution that can be 
established’.2 Such a fusion was never achieved in the Old Dominion. 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


1 Charles Steuart Letter Books, 1751-63 (Historical Soci i 
: ; - ty of 
Walter Tall eae eee mele 3 (Histori ociety of Pennsylvania), I, Steuart to 


2 Miriam Beard, A History of the Business Man (New York, 1938), pp. 425-6. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By F. MUSGROVE 


I 


HE expansion of education for middle-class boys that took place after 

the 1830’s was not matched by the expansion of middle-class employment. 

The educational expansion took place in spite of the lack of suitable 
professional openings, not in response to the growth of new fields of employ- 
ment. The increasing numbers of educated young men created the need for 
more positions suited to their talents and expectations. ‘The Public Services 
were particularly sensitive to this pressure from the schools and their structure 
tended to follow rather than to dictate the changing pattern of middle-class 
education. 

The middle classes were recognized in the nineteenth century as including a 
considerable range of social levels. A working but necessarily incomplete de- 
finition and subdivision of the middle class can be made according to income. 
The salary range £200— £1,000 per annum will be taken as the salary of the 
middle middleclass after the mid-century. It would be more statistically 
convenient to take £160 a year, the limit of income-tax exemption after 1895.1 
But this would certainly include people who were quite definitely, in the 
opinion of the day, of lower middle-class status. The middle middle class is 
the social sector with which we are primarily concerned in this paper. Its 
members were professional men, well-to-do clergy, the lesser gentry, superior 
tradesmen, and industrial managers. They and their children were in the main 
educated at the Public Schools and at the universities. The upper middle 
classes with incomes over £1,000 per annum may be taken as including 
members of the Diplomatic Service, office-holders in the Government, senior 
public servants, naval and military commanders, men at the head of their 
professions, successful merchants and manufacturers, and the higher clergy. 
The lower middle class, whose salaries may be taken as ranging from £60 to 
£200 per annum, were routine clerks, elementary schoolteachers,? and lower 
officials of the Civil Service. Men in this rank had usually been educated at 
private (commercial) schools, the grammar schools and, towards the end of the 
century, at Higher Grade Board Schools. G. S. Layard, writing in the Cornhill 
Magazine (May, 1901) on ‘A Lower Middle Class Budget’ defined a lower middle- 
class income as one between £150 and £200 per annum. The people in this range 
included certain skilled mechanics, bank clerks, managing clerks to solicitors, 
some teachers in London Board Schools, second division clerks in the Civil 
Service, sanitary inspectors, relieving officers and barristers’ clerks. But by placing 
the lower limit at £150 rather than £60 as suggested here, a great army of book- 
keepers, schoolteachers and commercial clerks would be denied middle-class 


status. 


1 The exemption limit was reduced in 1853 from £ 150 to £ 100, raised to £ 150 in 1876 and 


to £ 160 in 1894. ‘ 
2 Average salaries: £ go in 1855, £ 109 in 1875, £ 122 in 1895. See A. Tropp, The School- 


teachers (1957), P- 273: 
og 
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Social status was determined by family background, type of education and 
occupation, as well as by level of salary. In a small community (like Mrs 
Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’) income might be a very unreliable measure of social 
status: gentle antecedents and adherence to the appropriate code of behaviour 
could override the lack of wealth. The clergy in general probably enjoyed a 
higher social status than financial considerations alone would warrant. But in 
general, members of the middle middle class could maintain their position only 
through a generally accepted and recognized level of expenditure and con- 
sumption. Domestic servants, a fee-paying education for the children, the 
necessary standard of dress, housing, furniture and entertainment could not be 
procured on a salary of less than £200 per annum in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This figure must be regarded as the bare minimum 
necessary to maintain a middle middle-class way of life. Layard made no 
allowance for servants, education or entertainment (apart from an annual 
holiday at five pounds) in his budget for a cashier in a solicitor’s office on 
£150 per annum. It was a standard of living above this that men in the profes- 
sions sought and expected and to which, it was assumed, the Public Schools and 
universities led. This expectation was widely unrealized in the nineteenth 
century by those who enjoyed such an education. Even a salary range from 
£600 to £800 per annum was felt by Mr and Mrs Alaric Tudor to be barely 
sufficient for middle-class needs in mid-nineteenth-century London.t An 
article by G. Colmore in the Cornhill Magazine (June, 1901) on “Eight Hundred 
a Year’ recommended that on such an income two children at the most could 
be supported if two servants were kept (£38), £20 was allowed for wine, 
£35 for entertainment, and £50 for an annual holiday. 


it) 


The late eighteenth-century Public School provided two major social services 
for its clients: it secured for a son the social status that a self-made industrialist 
or war-profiteering father could not obtain by wealth alone, and it offered a 
limited chance for some sons to rise higher than their fathers in fortune as well 
as rank. The limited nature of this chance was not widely appreciated, and 
there is evidence that the levels of occupational aspiration of Victorian parents 
for their children were unrealistic. The Public School was the appropriate 
educational institution not for children who had their way to make in the world, 
but for those who would have no need to earn their own livelihood, having 
fortunes or estates to inherit, and unpaid or inadequately paid careers in Parlia- 
ment, the Army, the Church, voluntary public services or at the Bar to pursue. 
Domestic education maintained and even increased its popularity as an 
alternative to the Public School in the late eighteenth century and the first 
three decades of the nineteenth, because middle-class families were not, in 
general, seeking for their sons a way of life and occupation different from 
their fathers’. Education at home, as advocated by Locke,? Rousseau,? 
Whitchurch, Lord Kames,> Shepherd,? David Williams,? M. and R. L. 
\ The Three Clerks (1858), ch. 7. Such a high salary was enjoyed by only a small minority of 
senior civil servants later in the nineteenth century. See below. 
Some Thoughts concerning Education (1693). 
Emile (1762). 
Essay upon Education (1772). 
Loose Hints on Education (1781). 
Essay on Education (1782). 
Treatise on Education (1774), Lectures on Education (1789). 
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Edgeworth,! Thomas Day,? Mrs Sherwood,? E. W. Benson,4 and Isaac 
Taylor > was appropriate to a comparatively immobile society in which sons 
needed no preparation for careers and a way of life different from their 
fathers’. Those who championed domestic education, particularly for families 
of moderate wealth, did so on the grounds that a Public School education was 
valuable for those of high rank and fortune, who would be able as adults to 
live up to the expectations formed among their schoolfellows, but was dis- 
astrous for those without large existing fortunes: it would unsettle them for the 
modest lives known to their parents without enabling them to reach the stan- 
dard of living and way of life they had come to expect. 

J. W. Whitchurch, writing in 1772, gave a clear exposition of this point of 
view. At a Public School, he maintained, children were ‘instructed to soar 
above the rank in which nature had placed them, and to which they can have 
no reasonable expectation of being promoted. The whole business of their 
education is to make them unfit for the character which they might fill with 
propriety, and to qualify them for some exalted station, at which, in all 
probability, they will never arrive’.6 Whitchurch could see no signs in the 
1770's of economic progress throwing up new opportunities for ambitious young 
men who wished to outclass their fathers. ‘A boy who is to inherit but a small 
estate’, he counselled, ‘may, from the company and conversation of the young 
nobility, imbibe such notions as may be extremely incompatible with his 
condition in life, and the narrowness of his circumstances .... For these 
reasons, I am clearly of opinion, that a publick education is proper only for 
persons of rank, or fortune’.? Anthony Trollope would probably have endorsed 
this view when, seventy years after this time, he was young civil servant 
heavily in debt in London. He accounts for his inability to live on his clerk’s 
income on the grounds that his education at two major Public Schools led him 
to an expectation of a high standard of living in adult life: ‘I certainly enjoyed 
little pleasure (at school), but I had been among those who did enjoy it and 
were taught to expect it’.8 

But there is no doubt that a Public School education was valued by many 
parents as a means of securing their sons’ material advancement in the world, 
and the method enjoined was to make useful social connections among one’s 
schoolfellows. Mrs Compton, a character in Day’s Sandford and Merton, expected 
worldly success for her son, Augustus, on the strength of the brilliant connex- 
ions he was making at his Public School. Vicesimus Knox, headmaster of 
Tonbridge School from 1788 to 1812, denounced the practice of ‘sending a son 
to school merely to form connections, and without any solicitude for real 
improvement... .Ason, in such cases, has usually been instructed, at home, to 
pay a servile deference to those of his school-fellows who are likely to be 
distinguished by rank or fortune’.2 Maria Edgeworth wrote her novel, Pat- 
ronage, to expose such practices, but she suggested no solution except moral 
regeneration. Schools were used for making advantageous contacts until they 


Practical Education (1789). 

Sand ford and Merton (1783). 

The Fairchild Family (1818). 

Education at Home (1824). 

Home Education (1838). 

Essay upon Education (1 772), Pp. 103. 
Ibid. p. 115. 

Autobiography (1883, 1946 ed.) p. 62. 
Liberal Education (1795 ed.), pp- 11; 30. 
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could be used, after the 1850’s, for securing educational certificates which 
served the same purpose.! 

The contacts made at school were frequently disappointing, less from the 
pupil’s lack of skill in ingratiating himself with his well-connected school- 
fellows, than from the lack of any real expansion of opportunities commen- 
surate with the extent of middle-class education. Frances Gore depicted a 
typical early nineteenth-century social problem in her novel, Mrs Armytage 
(1836). The hero of this novel was unable to support himself in spite of his educ- 
ation at Eton and Oxford, his commission in the Life Guards, and his seat in 
Parliament. The Public Schools, like the Army, Parliament and the Bar, 
could recruit pupils and function not because they set a young man towards 
making a fortune or even earning a competence—though in exceptional cases 
this might be achieved—but because fortunes had already been made. The 
findings of recent research into the careers of Cambridge alumni of the eight- 
eenth century show clearly that those who reached the foremost positions in 
life—except for the small minority of outstandingly gifted men—did so not by 
virtue of a particular kind of education, but because they had the correct 
family background.? 


Ill 


Middle-class schools, both day and boarding, enjoyed a remarkable expansion 
after the 1820’s. Day proprietary schools preceded the wave of boarding 
schools. In the 1820’s the following schools were founded: Devonport Pro- 
prietary School, Liverpool Institute, London University (later University 
College) School, King’s College School; in the thirties: Blackheath Proprietary 
School, the West Riding Proprietary School (Wakefield), London High School 
(Tavistock Square), City of London School, Liverpool College, Huddersfield 
College, York Collegiate School, Finsbury Collegiate School, Hanwell Col- 
legiate School, and Leicester Collegiate School. 

The traditional Public Schools had, with the exception of Westminster, 
maintained or increased their numbers, in spite of mounting public criticism, 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries,? but it was not until the 
1830’s and 1840's that there was any marked expansion and founding of new 
establishments. The Schools Inquiry (Taunton) Commission (1868) estimated 
that no fewer than 100,000 proprietary schools had been established in the few 
preceding decades. ‘The Commissioners investigated 122. Of these, 25 were of 
the standard and character to secure admission subsequently to membership 
of the Head Masters’ Conference (five founded in the 1840°s, six in the 1850's, 
and 14 in the 1860’s). Thirteen older schools had been reconstituted on ‘Public 
School’ lines. Quakers, Wesleyans, Anglicans and Roman Catholics were also 
active at this time establishing their own boarding schools with somewhat 
lower fees. 

This expansion represents a formidable increase in the output of educated 
young men after the mid-nineteenth century. The expansion of employment 
carrying middle-class salaries did not keep pace. It is not difficult to demon- 
strate the expansion of the middle class as a whole; what is difficult to de- 


: Oxford and Cambridge ‘local’ examinations date from the fifties, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board Examination from 1874. 
_° H. Jenkins and iG: D. Jones, ‘Social class of Cambridge alumni of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries’, British Journal of Sociology, I (1950). ° 
3 E. C. Mack, Public Schools and British Opinion (1938), p. 73. 
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monstrate is a proportionate expansion at its better-paid levels. Bowley 
estimated that the entire number of middle-class males constituted 21.5 per 
cent of all occupied males in 1881, 22.3 per cent in 1891, 23.3 per cent in 1901, 
and 25 per cent in 1911. From 1,669,000 middle-class workers in 1881 compa- 
red with 7,759,000 workers of all classes, the number rose to 2,869,000 compared 
with 8,587,000 in 1911. But these numbers include all members of the middle 
class from routine clerks and shop assistants to the highest professional and 
administrative workers.! 

A wholly misleading impression of the increasing prosperity of the salariat is 
given by a superficial examination of income tax returns, Schedule E (income 
from employment in a public office, under an ecclesiastical body, ‘or under any 
public corporation, or under any company or society, whether corporate or not 
corporate .... under any public institution or any public foundation for 
whatever purpose . . . . and any other public office or employment of profit of a 
public character’). Officials assessed for income tax under this Schedule 
appear to have more than doubled their total earnings between 1881 and 1gor: 
£33.2 million to £79.2 million (adjusted to a uniform exemption limit of 
£160).2 The gross assessments (adjusted to the £160 limit) for ten-year 
intervals 1851-1911 were: £11.5 million in 1851, £16.6 million in 1861, 
£22.9 million in 1871, £33.2 million in 1881, £47 million in 1891, £79.2 
million in rgo1, and £127 million in rg11. This apparently remarkable 
increase in income is to be attributed at least in part to a progressive transfer of 
assessments from Schedule D (profits from business, professions, employments, 
and vocations). In the case of a private company, profits would be assessed 
under Schedule D, but on its becoming a public company much that was 
previously chargeable as profits would figure under Schedule E as directors’ 
fees. Schedule E is probably a more ‘faithful index of company promotion 
activity than of general prosperity. 

It is a still more difficult task to ascertain from the income tax Schedules the 
actual number of individuals in receipt of particular total incomes. The same 
individual may be represented under different Schedules because he is in 
receipt of income from different kinds of source. The higher the income assessed 
under Schedule E, the more likely was the recipient to be a man of substance 
assessed also under Schedule A (income from real property). The growing 
number of owner-occupiers of houses further increased the number of multiple 
assessments. Stamp estimates that towards the end of the century 65 per cent of 
civil servants and 54 per cent of bank officials had a source of income other 
than their salaries. The assessment of partnerships and the undistributed 
profits of companies further complicates any attempt to compute the number 
of individuals in receipt of incomes of particular amounts or within particular 
ranges. 

The available evidence and analyses of income tax returns point, however, 
quite clearly if not precisely to the far more rapid expansion of lower middle- 
class than of higher middle-class incomes during this period. Since the relative 
numbers of the lower middle and of the middle middle class remained constant 
(see Table 1), the average income per head of the lower middle class was 
increasing more rapidly than the average income per head of the middle 
middle class. Professor Leone Levi estimated that the actual number of incomes 


1 A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 (1937), Table XVIII, 


. 128. 
i 2 J.C. Stamp, British Incomes and Property (1916), Table E, pp. 272-3. 


3 Stamp, op. cit. p. 464. 
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in the range £150 to £500 per annum accounted for 147, per cent of all 
incomes assessed in 1850-1, and for 85.9 per cent in 1879-80. During these 
30 years the more rapid expansion of lower incomes in comparison with those 
over £500 per annum reduced the average assessed individual income by 
30 per cent, from £820 to £550 per annum.! If we compare Bowley’s estimate 
of the size of the middle class with Stamp’s very careful computation of the 
number of earnings over £160 per annum at different periods, again it is clear 
how large a proportion of the entire middle class had incomes below even this 
limit of income tax exemption. 


Table 1 
Total Middle Class Estimated Number of 3 _ Percentage of Middle 
Numbers ? Incomes over £ 160 Class Earnings over £ 160 
1,669,000 (1881) 604,000 (1881-2) 36 per cent 
1,960,000 (1891) 727,000 (1894-5) 36 per cent 
2,869,000 (1911) 1,050,000 (1900-10) 36 per cent 


In the last two decades of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth the middle- and upper-middle class expanded at the same rate as the 
middle class as a whole, accounting for 36 per cent of the total in 1g1o as in 
1881. But the professional element of the middle middle class did not keep pace 
with this growth. There was no expansion in the professions of Law, Church 
and Medicine comparable with the expansion of commercial clerks, shop 
assistants, and other callings which commanded only lower middle-class 
salaries. The swollen output of young men with a middle-class education was 
entering, for the most part, occupations which brought in less than £160 per 
annum even in full career. Many an ex-Public Schoolboy, like Trollope in the 
1840’s, was fortunate to be on a salary scale rising from £90 to £140 over 
seven years. In Manchester and Salford in 1860 only salesmen and buyers got 
as much as £150 per annum. The average for cashiers was £100 p.a. and 
for book-keepers, £60 per annum.# 

Even if we could assume that all those who entered the professions of Law, 
Church and Medicine would be earning middle middle-class incomes at least 
in middle age—an assumption which it would be extremely dangerous to 
make—the professions did not increase their intake in proportion to the growth 
of the middle class as a whole, to the rising number of all adult workers, or to 
the increase in total population. Whereas between 1881 and 1911 the number 
earning over £160 per annum increased by 74 per cent, the number of men in 
the Church and in the legal and medical professions increased by only 28 per 
cent, from 64,000 to 82,000.5 Over the 60 years 1851-1911 both clergy and 
doctors experienced a decade in which their total numbers actually diminished: 
the clergy by 5.5 per cent rgo1—r1, and the doctors by five per cent 1851-61. 
Numbers in the legal profession expanded more than the average for all oc- 
cupied males in only one decade: by 14 per cent 1881—91 as against a national 
average of 13 per cent. The clergy exceeded the national average in one decade 
(16.6 per cent as against 12 per cent 1851-61), doctors in two decades (25 per 

1 Bowley, op. cit. p. 128. 

2 Stamp, op. cit. p. 448. 

3 Quoted Stamp, of. cit. pp. 437-8. 

4 D. Chadwick, ‘The rate of wages in Manchester and Salford and the manufacturing 


districts of Lancashire’, Fournal of the Statistical Society (March, 1860) 
5 See Table 2. 
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cent as against 13 per cent 1881~91, and 18 per cent as against 15 per cent 
1891—1901). But during the decade 1871-81, which saw the greatest expansion 
of the total male labour force (32 per cent for all occupied and 88 per cent for 
commercial clerks), the clergy expanded by only 4.6 per cent, barristers and 
solicitors by nine per cent, and physicians and surgeons by 2.7 per cent. 


Table 2 Numbers in Selected Professions and Trades 1851-1911 


1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1gOI IQII 
Clergy (Anglican) 17,320 19,195 20,694 21,663 2 
ica , ) , , 4232 25,235 23,918 
Protestant Ministers 6,405 7,840 9,264 9,734 10,057 11,572 11,981 


Barristers & Solicitors 14,166 14,457 15,984 17,386 19,978 20,998 21,380 
Physicians & Surgeons 15,241 14,415 14,684 15,901 18,936 =. 22,486 24,553 


Civil Engineers 2,577 3,329 5,234 9,391 9,580 11,052 7,207 
Surveyors 55349 5,798 6,410 4,028 
Architects 6,875 WTO) 9 005775 | eli; 122 
Accountants 6,239! 9,8321 11,4931 7,923 9,026 7,479 
Commercial & business 

clerks 55,657 89,630 169,275 221,0442 278,001 353,622 


Table 3 Percentage Increase or Decrease by Decade in Selected Trades and Professions, 
185I-IgII 


1851-61 1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 1901-11 


Clergy (Anglican) 16.6 7.8 4.6 12 4.1 5.5 
Barristers & Solicitors 2 9 9 14 5 2 
Physicians & Surgeons —53 1.8 2.7 25 18 9 
Accountants 5 12 —31 4 14 —20 
Clerks 5 61 68 30 354. Ig 
All occupied males 12 13 32 13 15 13 


The italics indicate a decade of expansion greather than the average for all males. 


Professional men constituted a diminishing proportion of the nation’s 
population. Clergymen and lawyers steadily declined as a proportion of the 
expanding population between 1881 and 1911; the proportion of medical men 
remained unchanged: 


Table 4 Proportion per 1 million of Population aged ro upwards (m and f) 


1881 1891 1gOI IQII 
(Males & females) 
Clergy, Priests & Ministers 1,734 1,669 1,575 1,418 
Barristers & Solicitors gol go6 829 750 
Physicians & Surgeons 783 863 896 878 
Schoolmasters, lecturer &c. 8,750 8,843 9,096 8,835 
Agents, Travellers, Accountants, 

Auctioneers &c. 4,596 4,650 5,198 5,074 
Commercial clerks 9,399 11,209 14,360 16,744. 
National Government Officers 2,615 3,603 45597 5,681 
Local Government Officers 

(excluding Police) 1,087 1,130 1,456 2,598 


1 Includes ‘book-keepers’ until 1891. 

2 Includes some previously classified as ‘accountants’. 

3 Redefinition of qualifications for medical practice, 1858. 

4 Redefinition of Census classification of ‘accountant’ 1891. 1880 Institute of Chartered 
Accountants founded. 1885 The Society of Accountants and Auditors founded. 

5 The only case of continuous increase by decade throughout the entire period 1861-1911, 
and at rates substantially higher than the average for all occupied males. 
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Lack of expansion in the professions is also evident from an analysis of the 
age-groups in these three professions in the early twentieth century. Between 
1go1 and 1git there was a decline in the number of barristers and solicitors 
aged 20-40; in the case of the physicians and surgeons there was a decline 
between the ages of 20 and 35: 


Table 5 Numbers in Different Age-Groups, 1901-11: Medical and Legal 


Professions 
Ages 
Year Total 20— 25— 35— 45— 55 65 75 
Law IgOI 20998 693 5441 6562 4623 2247 1087 345 
rgtt 21380, 645 4999 5320 5494 = 3303, 1257 362 
Difference + 382 48 442 1242 + 871 +1056 + 170 + 17 


Medicine 1901 22486 460 6567 7135 4122 2413 1172 617 
IQII 24553 390 5I11 = 7325 «= 6312 3303. «1553 556 
Difference + 2067 70 1456 + 190 +2190 + 890 + 381 — 61 


The most expansive middle-class occupation was the comparatively lowly-paid 
calling of commercial or business clerk. Not only was the rate of increase 
remarkably and uniformly high (61 per cent 1861-71 and 88 per cent 1871-81), 
but the actual total of clerks soon dwarfed the numbers in other middle-class 
occupations. In 1861 the total of all clerks was approximately equal to the sum 
of all physicians and surgeons, all solicitors and barristers, and all clergymen. 
In 1gor the total was 44 times the sum of all the men in these professions. 

It is dangerous to regard the multiplication of professional institutions in the 
later nineteenth century as a sign of marked professional expansion. Doctors, 
accountants, architects, engineers and secretaries had their minimum qualifi- 
cations defined or recommended either by parliamentary enactment or by their 
own professional institutions. This movement towards registration and the 
stipulation of minimum training requirements is an indication of a felt need to 
restrict entry. The number of doctors declined immediately after the Act of 
1858 which defined their necessary qualifications; the number of accountants 
declined immediately after the founding of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in 1880 and the Society of Accountants and Auditors in 1885; as did 
the number of civil engineers after the Institution of Civil Engineers introduced 
its own examinations in 1879 (see Tables 2, 3, and 6). 


IV 


The history of the Civil Service probably affords the most sensitive pointer to 
the surplus of educated talent in the later nineteenth century. Trollope was not 
alone in his view that open competitive examination would lead to over- 
educated and inappropriately educated men entering the service, and to 
pressure to establish posts for those with the necessary educational qualifi- 
cations.! Within five years of the establishment of the Civil Service Commission 
the fear was being widely expressed that the public service was being used as a 
dumping ground for educated youths who could not otherwise obtain middle- 
class employment. In 1860 there were some 38,000 posts in the clerical grades, 
whereas in 1853 there had been 16,000 civil servants including a large number 
of casual and minor workers. An article in the Quarterly Review (1860) gave 
precise expression to this fear: “The object, in point of fact, is to turn the 


1 Select Committee on Nomination and Selecting Candidates Sor Junior Appointments in the Civil Service, 
Parl. Papers 1860, IX. 
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16,000 (sic) places in the Civil Service of this Empire into so many exhibitions 
for poor scholars’.! In 1855 civil servants of long experience had expressed the 
view that “There is such a thing as having too fine an instrument for your 
work; and to put a first-class man to copy papers on £100 a year, is like 
putting a racehorse to the plough’. ‘You may undoubtedly work with too fine 
an instrument, and where you do you will assuredly find that it will become 
useless’ .? 

These fears were fully realized. It was the general view of the experts who 
gave evidence to the Select Committee of 1860 that recruits were too highly 
educated for the duties they had to perform. ‘Amongst the clerks recently 
appointed there are those who evince a strong disposition to look upon their 
duties as below their abilities. Sorting documents, which is a work of much 
public importance, they say, ought to be done by a messenger’, reported the 
Surveyor-General. Another senior official complained that ‘Many of them 
appear to think that education is all that is required, and look on their duties 
as beneath their abilities... . They are generally fond of discussion, argumen- 
tative displays, and private reading and writing during office hours’. 

The recommendation of the Playfair Commission (1875) that an Upper 
Division should be established distinct from a Lower Division of routine clerks 
was designed to remedy this situation and provide work appropriate to the 
recruits’ education. ‘We are satisfied’, ran the Report, ‘that in many, if not most 
offices, there is too large a proportion of clerks, all presumed to be doing the 
same work, and to be entitled to promotion to the highest clerkships, whilst as a 
matter of fact many of them are, and must be, employed on routine work’.® 
But even reorganization along the lines recommended did not wholly secure 
appropriate employment for the highly educated. The Ridley Commission, 
which inquired into the working of the new arrangements and reported in 
1887, considered that many civil servants were still more highly educated than 
their work warranted, particularly in the War Office and Admiralty: “There 
must no doubt be a small Higher Division recruited principally from young 
men of high education, but in the above-mentioned offices the bulk of the work 
can be, and ought to be done by men of the calibre of Lower Division clerks’.* 

Even those men of Public School and university education who were 
fortunate to secure Civil Service posts were not necessarily securing a middle 
middle-class standard of life. The recent historian of Britain’s intellectual 
aristocracy is of the opinion that the Trevelyan-Northcote Report of 1853, which 
recommended open competitive examinations for entry into the Civil Service, 
was the Bill of Rights of the growing army of highly educated youths, and that 
the full implementation of the Report in the 1870’s constituted their Glorious 
Revolution. It was then ordained, he believes, that men of good intellect 
should prosper.5 The evidence does not suggest that a large proportion of their 
number could hope for prosperity by these means, or that those who succeeded 
in their examinations would in fact be prosperous. 

Although, as indicated above, the Civil Service expanded rapidly in the 
later nineteenth century, there was a progressive reduction in the number of 
well-paid appointments, particularly after the reorganization that followed the 

1 1 8-605, ‘Competitive Examinations’. ; 

2 peas scents of fhe Civil Svles (1855), evidence of Mr Murdoch and Sir 
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3 First Report of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission (1675),P- 27+ 
4 First tas Royal Commission appointed to Inquire into the Civil Establishments of the Different 
0 State at Home and Abroad (1887), p.xxiv, para 109. 
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Report of the Playfair Commission. The Commissioners had made it clear that 
they thought such a reduction imperative: ‘We desire, however, again urgently 
to represent that, should Government approve our principles of reconstruction, 
it will be absolutely necessary greatly to curtail the numbers of superior 
clerks by a large substitution of clerks of the Lower Division’. This substitution 
was duly effected. Sir R. E. Welby, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
gave evidence to the Ridley Commission that ‘Formerly the upper division . . . . 
was very large indeed, and one of the reforms of the last 20 years has been the 
reduction of numbers of those highly paid men’. There seemed, in 1887, no 
scope for a bigger intake of university men. One senior officer was against 
increasing the university intake ‘as the service is at present constituted, with 
the slight prospect they have. I think they are grievously disappointed, and 
that is not a good thing’.! Other witnesses thought that the number of Higher 
Division clerks should be reduced still further.” 

Those who were admitted to the Higher Division came, for the most part, 
within our definition of a middle-class salary. The Playfair Commission re- 
commended a salary for the Lower Division which rose only at its maximum to 
our middle middle-class minimum: £80 by triennial increments to £200 per 
annum. The recommendations for the Higher Division were £100 by triennial 
increments to £400 per annum.® In fact it was found undesirable and in- 
expedient to introduce such a uniform scale into the Higher Division and there 
were considerable variations between departments. A Higher Division clerk in 
the War Office—of whom there were only four in 1887—began on only £100 
per annum and could not reach £200 per annum before he was thirty. In other 
departments a man of thirty would fare better: £350 per annum in the 
Treasury, £300 in the Home Office, and £275 at the Board of Trade. 

These salaries did not represent middle-class affluence; they were at the 
lower end of the middle middle-class range. A witness before the Ridley 
Commission stated roundly that he ‘did not think the initial salary of the 
higher division a bit too high, considering the examination you compel men to 
undergo for it. In fact it is very poor pay after having been at the university, 
to start with £100 or £150 a year’.4 The numbers who enjoyed even this level 
of salary were small. By 1914 the number of Higher Division clerks had risen to 
no more than 450.5 


VW 


Throughout the nineteenth century there was growing middle-class anxiety 
over employment prospects, and the term ‘overcrowded professions’ was freely 
used in vocational handbooks. The output of guides to trades and professions § 
is itself an “indication of widespread uncertainty and even bewilderment, 
particularly among parents who had risen to middle-class affluence through 
business and had no first-hand knowledge of the professions. The insurance 
companies had begun to recognize, by the closing years of the century, the 


Op. cit. para 10,101. 

Ibid, para 10,105. 

With duty pay a maximum of £ 600 per annum would be possible. 
Op. cit. para 10,006. 
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injurious effects on health of mounting competition in middle-class careers. 
C. Ansell, jnr. carried out a searching inquiry for his company and concluded 
in 1874: ‘In the present age, when so many are striving to be foremost in the 
race of life, the (upper and professional class) husband is frequently, or it may 
be constantly, engaged in an arduous struggle to maintain or improve his 
position, and, whether successful or unsuccessful, he, in too many instances, 
injures his health in the effort’.! 

When Edgeworth wrote his Essays on Professional Education in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century he was unable to point to any expansion of oppor- 
tunity. It is true that his Essays are more concerned with curricula and content 
of training, with the means of producing the appropriate habits of mind and 
moral virtues, than with openings and prospects for the suitably qualified. But 
it is significant that, in widening his definition of a ‘profession’ he looked back- 
wards rather than forwards, and included in the term not factory but estate 
management. In spite of his own interest in scientific training, he made no 
mention of scientific professions such as engineering. He pointed out that the 
term ‘profession is usually confined to the Church, the Law, Physic and Arms’. 
When he expanded the definition it was to include ‘Gentlemen, Statesmen, and 
Princes .... (for) no word seems more proper to designate their occupations 
than the term Profession’. But far from advocating more extended education at 
school as a preparation, he saw a Public School education as a serious handicap 
and recommended early leaving: ‘take those boys, who are not intended for 
professions in which deep scholarship is necessary, away from school before 
they reach the highest classes, where prosody and Greek and Latin verses are 
required’. These recommendations differ little from those made by Thomas 
Sheridan forty years earlier. Sheridan wanted the sons of the gentry and upper 
classes to receive a professional training instead of a general liberal education 
both at school and at post-graduate academies. The professional studies would 
be agriculture, military studies, oratory and politics.” 

If Edgeworth saw no indication of an increasing volume of professional 
opportunities, even in those fields where the economy was beginning most 
rapidly to develop, neither did J. C. Hudson who brought out his Parents’ 
Handbook in 1842, on the very eve of the expansion of Public School education. 
He opened by observing that ‘whatever differences of opinion may prevail on 
the subject of increase of population, no such difference exists with respect to the 
difficulty of finding profitable employment, a difficulty which is felt by the 
middling classes quite as keenly as by the lower’. 

Hudson was particularly severe in his warnings against the law, medicine, 
and the Army, in which the cost of purchasing entry and promotion was 
prohibitive to anyone without substantial private means. After detailing the 
training required for a medical or legal career he observed: ‘But after all 
these studies, the great, the important, the most difficult of all questions 
presents itself: ““How shall the newly-made physician, surgeon, apothecary 
begin to earn money?” There is no profession in which it is so difficult to make a 
beginning as that of medicine’. The Bar held even less promise. 

Hudson was inclined to favour safe clerical employment in insurance offices, 
banks, the Civil Service and public utilities, which would ensure a modest lower 
middle-class income, but seldom bring much over £ 200 per annum before the 
closing years of one’s career. He suggested no remarkable opportunities in 
engineering. Premiums for civil engineering apprenticeships ranged from 300 

1 G. Ansell, Statistics of Families in the Upper and Professional Classes (1874). 

2 Plan of Education for the Young Nobility and Gentry (1769). 
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to 500 guineas, and, when qualified, the young engineer could not expect 
salaried employment but must make his own uncertain way as a private 
practitioner As a paid assistant he could never hope for more than 30 shillings 
to £ 2 a week. ak 

Hudson was writing during a major depression, but authors of similar 
handbooks were equally cautious during the following sixty years. The turn of 
the century saw no significant improvement in the major professions. The 
Army was favoured by many Public Schoolboys and by their parents, parti- 
cularly after the abolition of the purchase of commissions, but the Cornhill 
Magazine warned in 1902 that even so, ‘no way has yet been found to put rich 
officers and poor ones on a platform of professional equality’. Money previously 
expended on the purchase of a commission was now necessary for a career at 
Woolwich or Sandhurst—as expensive as an Oxford education (£150 per 
annum for lodging and tuition, plus a personal allowance). A second lieutenant 
could not live on his pay. It was estimated that in the Foot Guards he would 
need a supplementary allowance of £300 per annum, in the Cavalry of the 
Line £350, in the Royal Horse Artillery £200, though in the Infantry of the 
Line he might suffice with an allowance of £100 per annum, and in the Royal 
Engineers with as little as £20. The Cornfill’s expert told the young officer that 
he ‘must thoroughly understand that it is quite impossible for a subaltern to 
soldier in England on his pay as a regimental officer. He must also be prepared 
to face the fact that, apart from any private means which he may possess or 
acquire, he will always remain a poor man, even as a bachelor, unless he is 
content to spend the best years of his life in India’.+ 

The Cornhill’s contributors were scarcely more sanguine when they reviewed 
the prospects in medical and legal careers. The author of an article on the 
prospects for solicitors could promise little beyond a salary of some £150 per 
annum with an established firm. ‘And then what next? I can only answer—and 
I say it a little sadly—that next will come the chances of life in a profession 
that, like all other professions in this country, is unquestionably crowded 
beyond the point at which supply and demand balance each other’. 

Prospects in the City were still more depressing for those who had only 
educated talents to offer but were without substantial capital or connections. 
There was no career open to talents in the business houses. Conditions ap- 
peared to be worsening: ‘the upward path of the penniless adventurer in the 
City, how great soever his aptitude and ability, has become very much more 
arduous’. Such a man could hope at the best for a salary in a clerical post of 
some £300 per annum at the end of his career. ‘For it cannot be too emphat- 
ically impressed upon anyone who contemplates the City as a possible career 
that those who work there are divided into two classes—the men who manage 
the business and the men who keep the books. The former earn thousands and 
the latter hundreds’. There were ‘barriers set up by caste and prescription’ 
over which educational attainments alone were powerless to carry the ambitious 
young man. 

But there had been one notable improvement since Edgeworth wrote in 1809 
and Hudson in 1842—in the field of engineering. This improvement was not of 
long standing and had not yet been appreciated by middle-class schools: it had 
occurred only in the last two or three decades of the nineteenth century. There 
was a dearth of young men in all departments of civil engineering with a 
sound liberal education. The cost of training was high—a university course was 
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desirable, preferably a ‘sandwich course’ such as the Scottish universities 
offered, followed by pupilage with an engineering firm costing anything from 
£500 to £1,000. But the prospects were good. ‘The cry of the overcrowded 
professions cannot be entirely disregarded; but .... if a young man by the 
completeness of his training deserves to succeed in engineering, he may by the 
exercise of that attribute which the philosopher held to be so widely distri- 
buted’. 

But the actual volume of opportunity even in the field of civil engineering 
should not be over-estimated. The actual numbers of civil engineers were never 
comparable with the numbers in either the medical or legal professions. They 
fluctuated over the period 1851-1911 from between 23 and 54 per cent of the 
numbers in the legal profession, and from between 23 and 62 per cent of the 
medical profession. The rate of increase, greatest between 1871 and 1881 
(80 per cent) actually reversed itself in the first decade of the twentieth century 
(-33 per cent). 


Table 6 1851-61 1861-71 1871-81 1881-91 1891-1901 I9OI-II 
Increase/Decrease per cent 29 56 80 2 15 —33 1 
Percentage of Law Total 23 33 54 47 52 33 


Percentage of Medical 
Total 23 35 62 50 50 29 


A Public School education remained at the end of the nineteenth century as at 
the beginning of most value to those who did not have to make their way in the 
world, because their fathers and grandfathers had accumulated sufficient 
wealth to make this unnecessary. The son of a self-made industrialist had no 
illusion that the way to comfort and riches lay up the educational ladder. 
‘Education he sees plainly enough from the success of uneducated men, has 
little to do with wealth; his father cares nothing about it, why should he?’ 
reported Bryce to the Taunton Commission (1868).? Education was valued 
only after wealth was secure: ‘But when his fortune is made, when his income 
begins to exceed a thousand or two per annum, he suddenly expands from the 
chrysalis into the butterfly, turns away from the class out of which he has 
risen, and strives to attach himself... . if it be possible, even to the landed 
gentry. The first step to this end is to send his children away from home to a 
boarding school, nominally to get rid of the dialect, but really to get rid of the 
cousins’. The expanding Public School system was important to the promotion 
of effective social class change on the basis of wealth already acquired. 


Institute of Education, 
University of Leicester. 


1 In 1897 the Institution of Civil Engineers (founded 1818) established its own examinations. 
2 Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, IX (1868), 497 et. seq. 
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freedom and the rule of law could bring economic improvement. Under 

arbitrary and corrupt administration, the burdens imposed in the 
interests of Britain and the East India Company had been too heavy, and 
by impoverishing the country had diminished its value as a possession. Corn- 
wallis was no extreme adherent of laissez-faire. In his view, the purpose of a 
British government in Bengal was to collect surplus revenues which could be 
used for the remittance of Indian and Chinese goods to London and contribute 
to the cost of other British possessions in the East. He believed that this could best 
be done by a monopolistic company which combined commercial and political 
functions, and he urged that this arrangement should be continued when the 
Company’s charter came up for renewal. The Company’s political power was 
necessary, among other considerations, in order that its local governments 
might preserve it from being cheated by its commercial agents. Thus its 
structure and function implied a degree of paternalism, to which Cornwallis’s 
individualism had to adjust itself. He was a paternalist also in other ways. One 
justification, in his eyes, of the Company’s rule was that it prevented its provinces 
from being overrun by European adventurers, who ought to be excluded at 
least until the reformed judicial system was strong enough to repress the harm 
they might do. Since the natives had proved unable to achieve the rule of law 
for themselves, he believed that it could only be established by their permanent 
exclusion from political and judicial functions. 

Cornwallis believed that Bengal and its government could prosper only if the 
industry of its inhabitants were animated by prospects of private advantage 
securely enjoyed. The idea of compulsive exploitation was abhorrent to him. 
He was most concerned to provide incentives for the possessing classes, for ‘it 
will be of the utmost importance for promoting the solid interests of the Compa- 
ny that the principal land-holders and traders in the interior parts of the 
country should be restored to such circumstances as to enable them to support 
their families with decency, and to give a liberal education to their children 
according to their respective castes and religions—that a regular gradation of 
ranks may be supported, which is nowhere more necessary than in this country 
for preserving order in civil society’. But he also felt strongly the need to 
guarantee the right of the cultivators and craftsmen to dispose freely of their 
labour and enjoy its fruits. He hoped that the rule of law would provide for the 
rights of labour as well as the security of property. He believed that justice 
could be done to the ordinary ryots (tenant-cultivators) by converting into legal 
contracts the voluntary agreements and customary understandings on which 
they held their land.' Unfortunately, he committed an unintentional injustice 
by failing to define and effectually protect the customary rights of the ryots, 


1 G. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India: Lord Cornwallis 
(Oxford, 1926), II, 114, 123, 137-8, 141, 174, 186-8. 
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which deserved to be regarded as a kind of property in land just as much as 
did the customary rights of the zamindars (superior land-holders).1 

The opium cultivators were in a special category. The opium monopoly was 
an important source of revenue and the opium exported from Bengal was an 
essential part of the Company’s arrangements for financing the procurement 
of tea in China. The need for larger purchases of tea after the Commutation 
Act of 1784 inspired hopes for an increased supply of opium from Bengal 
Presidency.? The system of procuring opium for the Company by means of 
contractors seemed to serve these purposes well, and Cornwallis decided to 
continue it. Since, however, the cultivators delivered their opium to a monopo- 
list, it was not possible to rely on the forces of the market to ensure them a 
price adequate to excite their industry. Positive protective legislation was 
necessary ‘to enable them to make an equitable bargain with the contractor’.3 


Il 


Whatever may have been the case previously under Moghul rule, competition 
between Europeans for opium for the Malay and Chinese markets in the 
middle of the eighteenth century caused the prices to the growers to be sufficient 
to promote a voluntary extension of cultivation. The Indian merchants who 
purveyed opium to the Europeans prospered. From 1756 to 1763 the trade was 
disrupted by troubles in Bihar, where most of the opium fit for export was 
produced. In 1756—7, the Dutch were almost the only buyers and forced prices 
down. In 1761, the Chief and Council of the English factory at Patna exploited 
a similar opportunity. When order was established in 1763, these English 
officials entered the business each on his own account and sent gumashtas 
(Indian agents) to give the necessary advances to the ryots for the cultivation 
of poppies. Renewed competition pushed prices up, until the ‘English gentle- 
men of Patna’ decided to take concerted action. According to an Indian of long 
experience in the trade: 


The gentlemen sent their several separate gomastahs into the different 
districts to make purchases for them on advances which they made for that 
purpose, and after the purchase, on the plea that the price rose too high, 
peons were put on the sellers and the price thereby reduced as low as was 
thought proper. By this means the growers were greatly reduced by the 
peons’ charges and the refund they had been obliged to make.4 


It seems that customary prices to the ryots had become established in the 
districts and competition had caused them to be exceeded. Monopoly made 
it uncertain that the ryots would receive the prices which they regarded as 
just, so the monopolists and their agents had a reason to compel cultivation. 

Adam Smith described in The Wealth of Nations the situation prevailing in 
Bihar from 1763 to 1773. 


1H. R. GC. Wright, ‘Some Aspects of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. VII (1 , 204-15. 

2D): ed ac Oph Policy in China and India (Yale Historical Studies No. 8, 1934); 
E. L. Pritchard, ‘The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800", Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, 1V (1936). 

3 Forrest, op. cit. II, 140. 

4 Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, 18 June 1789 (Duncan to Cornwallis, 16 July 1788). 
Peons were orderlies who might be quartered on revenue-defaulters and others. The Bengal 
Records were consulted in the India Office Library, London. 
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It has not been uncommon, I am well assured, for the chief, that is, the first 
clerk of a factory, to order a peasant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and 
sow it with rice or some other grain. ‘The pretence was, to prevent a scarcity 
of provisions; but the real reason, to give the chief an opportunity of selling 
at a better price a large quantity of opium, which he happened then to have 
upon hand. Upon other occasions the order has been reversed; and a rich 
field of rice or other grain has been ploughed up, in order to make room for a 
plantation of poppies; when the chief foresaw that extraordinary profit was 
likely to be made by opium.? 


The facts alleged were probably true. Where monopoly and forced cultivation 
exist, the monopolist has to undertake some of the responsibility of economic 
planning, and where planning is based on incomplete information, mistakes 
are bound to occur which have to be rectified by drastic action. 

If the ploughing up of poppies was ordered, it was probably due not to fear 
of an excessive supply of opium, of which there is no evidence in that period, 
but to a genuine fear of a scarcity of provisions, especially after the famine of 
1770; or still more probably to a desire to exclude interlopers. From 1763 to 
1765, the gentlemen of Patna acted to some extent by mutual agreement, but 
quarrels and bloodshed occurred between the servants of rival gumashtas. The 
French and Dutch did not at once submit to the English gentlemen’s monopoly, 
even when it was consolidated into a joint enterprise in 1765. In about 1768, 
the Chief and Council made an agreement to supply the French and Dutch 
Companies with certain quantities of opium at low prices, but even after that 
the Dutch attempted to send out their own gumashtas, offering a higher price for 
the crude opium than the monopolists gave; and private European interlopers 
were also active.? 

The ploughing up of other crops to make room for poppies most probably 
occured when a ryot, after receiving advances for opium, used the land for 
other purposes. This method of dealing with breach of contract was not 
authorized by any regulation, and was arbitrary and open to abuse, but it does 
not necessarily prove the existence of forced cultivation. The question is 
whether the ryots voluntarily received advances, or were compelled to do so. 

The situation of the ryots remained unchanged when the Company took 
over the monopoly in 1773: 


On the establishment of the Company’s contract, the Contractor continued 
to the ryots the same rates as had been prevalent in and from the periods of 
the free or open trade, but there were some vexations introduced upon the 
ryots, such as urging them to increase their poppy cultivation beyond their 
means and conveniency, from which the ryot not infrequently would buy 
himself off by a nuzzar [bribe] to the Contractor’s native agent, whilst those 
who could not or would not pay were obliged to conform ,which generally 
ended in a failure both in the poppy crop and in the ryots’ revenue. In 
other places the zemindars and chaudries [headmen], being unwilling to 
have any poppy sown within their limits because of the protection which the 
ryots thence derived under the Contractor’s native agents from their undue 
exactions, would bribe such agent so as to induce him not to make any 
engagements in their country, although both the soil might be adapted and 
the ryots ready to enter into engagements.... Again when the Con- 


1 Everyman ed, II, 132. 
2 Bengal Revenue Consultations, 1 November 1775. 
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tractor’s agents go at the proper season to measure the poppy lands and to 
estimate the produce, they are liable to be bribed in this case by the ryots, 
and thence favouring such as give them anything by a low estimate of 
such ryots’ produce and making up for the same by an undue enhancement 
in their estimation of the growth of those cultivators who give them nothing; 
at the time also of weighing and delivery, he who does not deliver to the full 
amount of the estimate thus made is liable to ill-usage, whilst others are 
allowed to keep their surplus, which they are perhaps allowed to sell to the 
other at a profit to make up an artificial deficiency. ‘These are evils that may 
attend a contract, to which may be added that of the necessity of the Con- 
tractor’s exacting where the pretended defaulter cannot make up his quan- 
tum in opium a ready-money penalty equivalent to the amount thereof.! 


Coercion of the ryots was never sanctioned by the Bengal government. 
It was said in 1773 that during the time of their joint monopoly the Chief and 
Council at Patna had each year issued and enforced a parwana (written order) that 
no ryot should be compelled to cultivate poppy, even though he had done so in 
the past. An undertaking was required from the first contractors that they would 
not compel any ryot to cultivate poppy.” Nevertheless, in 1777 Philip Francis 
laid information before the Governor-General in Council that parwanas were 
being issued by the Chief and Council at Patna which obliged the ryots to 
grow poppies, to the exclusion of other crops, in districts where opium had 
usually been produced. 

The government at once made enquiries from officials with experience in the 
administration of Bihar who were then in Calcutta. According to an Indian, it 
had always been customary to issue parwanas at the beginning of the season 
enjoining ryots in the opium districts to plant poppies, but he did not recollect 
that if they declined they were prevented from growing anything else. Ac- 
cording to a European, the parwanas directed the zamindars and land-revenue 
officers not to prevent the ryots from receiving advances but did not oblige the 
ryots to cultivate. Warren Hastings commented that nevertheless such parwanas 
evidently implied restraint and were no doubt so understood by the contractors 
who applied for them and by the people who were affected by them; but he 
asserted that such parwanas had not been issued in the past, a former Chief at 
Patna having on the contrary frequently assured him of the annual issue of 
parwanas against coercion. 

Patna was accordingly ordered to issue parwanas of freedom every season, and 
to explain the coercive ones. The explanation was brief. ‘As the opium was a 
concern for the sole benefit of the Company, and Mr Griffith the contractor 
was obliged under a heavy penalty to provide a certain quantity, we were 
induced to grant perwannahs enjoining the cultivation of the poppy at his 
request and conformably to the spirit of your orders to afford him due support. 
In the same year, the Chief and Council were told that reports of forcible 
destruction of grain crops in Bihar to make room for poppy had been received 
in Calcutta, and that they would be held directly responsible for any such 
violation of government orders in future, unless the information came in their 


own reports. z 
In 1788, Cornwallis enquired into the grievances of the opium ryots, and the 


1 Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, 18 June 1789 (Duncan to Cornwallis, 16 July 1788). 
2 Rev. Cons. 23 November 1773 & 18 January 1775- 
3 Ibid. 31 January, 4 February, 1 July, 1 August 1777. 
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reports of the Collectors revealed that coercion still occured. One, for instance, 
declared flatly : 


The opium ryots are not at liberty to relinquish the cultivation of the poppy: 
If any regulation was to take place declaring them at liberty to cultivate the 
opium or not, I am confident they would all quit the opium cultivation, on a 
supposition that the present mode of contract is continued. 


It appeared from the reports that some of the poorer ryots, after being compel- 
led to receive advances, found themselves unable to fulfil their engagements and 
were under the necessity of buying opium at an advanced price from ryots 
who had produced a surplus. Peons were deputed in some districts to make the 
ryots cultivate the usual quantity of poppy land.1 

It is possible from these reports to see the reasons for coercion. Even in a 
district where the cultivation was ‘deemed’ to be entirely optional, the Collector 
suggested that the publication of such an option everywhere would make it 
impossible for the contractor to bind himself, as in the past, to procure a 
stipulated minimum quantity for the Company. Several Collectors pointed out 
that the obligation to cultivate was attached to the land, not to the person of the 
cultivator. The ryots were tenants, not proprietors, and were free to abandon 
the opium lands if they disliked the condition of compulsory cultivation on 
which they held them. This may have been harsh, since the ryots were custom- 
ary tenants, often on hereditary holdings, but it was entirely in accord with 
Indian tradition. ‘In general all ryots act under some degree of obligation to 
cultivate lands; the opium ryots act under the more immediate obligation of 
Government’. 

The obligation to grow particular crops on particular lands, for which a 
corresponding rent was due, according to the supposed value of the crop, was 
ordinarily an obligation to the zamindar, but on the opium lands it was an 
obligation through the contractor to the government. The only lawful obli- 
gation to cultivate was of this kind, since personal coercion was entirely un- 
authorized. A ryot who abandoned opium cultivation and gave up an ap- 
propriate portion of his lands might be allowed to retain the rest of his holding. 
‘A ryot is not at liberty to cultivate any other crop on land that produces opium ; 
he must either continue the cultivation of opium or relinquish the land alto- 
gether, and he may so relinquish it when not in debt for advances’. The 
objection to this rule was that it made it easy for the opium gumashta, in collusion 
with the village authorities, to prevent the ryot from relinquishing his opium 
lands and to compel him to receive advances. The ryot might complain to the 
Collector, but was unlikely to do so if he was uncertain of his legal rights and 
saw that the contractor enjoyed the support of the government. 

It was said that if the opium trade were thrown entirely open, the growers 
would probably become chronic debtors to private merchants, and be reduced by 
excessive rates of interest to a state little better than slavery. The contract of 
monopoly protected the ryots from the risks of the market by stabilizing the 
price they received and assuring them a purchaser. The contractor’s power was 
regulated and his conduct was under the eye of the government. 

The prevention of coercion by the contractor, it was feared, would not ne- 
cessarily make the ryots free. The contractor had an interest to protect them 
from arbitrary and unauthorized exactions by their zamindar. By reason of 
such protection, the opium ryots, if they were paid the full customary price and 
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not cheated at the weighing, were probably in an easier position than other 
ryots; and might suffer if the contractor, deprived of his coercive power, proved 
unable to prevent them from being coerced by the zamindar to refuse the 
advances. Thus the Collectors’ reports showed the difficulty of applying 
Cornwallis’s individualist principles in a country whose customs and _ in- 
stitutions were based on quite different ideas. 

Cornwallis sought his remedy in regulations for the new contracts in 1789 
which would assure the ryots a fair and specified price for their opium. He also 
improved the procedure for determining the amount to be delivered by each 
ryot. The contractor was to take engagements at the time of the first advances 
for the cultivation only of a certain area of land, not for a definite delivery. 
Only when the crop was approaching maturity was it to be assessed impartially 
by other respectable cultivators and the ryot to engage for the assessed amount. 
Cornwallis could not conscientiously have authorized any kind of coercion, 
but he hoped that his regulations would remove the need for it in practice. An 
ambiguous clause was introduced: “The Contractor not to be permitted to 
compel the ryots to engage for the cultivation of a greater number of begahs 
[of land] than they cultivated the preceding year; the increasing that number 
or not to be left to the option of the ryots’.! Cornwallis perhaps did not give 
personal consideration to this clause and its implications, but since no positive 
authority had ever been delegated to the contractors to compel the ryots to 
keep up their previous cultivation, and since no penalties were provided 
should they refuse to do so, it could not be said that the principle of coercion 
was recognized. 

Some applicants for the contracts complained that the new regulations 
restricted the contractor’s powers, especially in the assessment of the amount to 
be produced by each ryot. The natural indolence of the ryots would lead them, 
after receiving advances, to neglect the crop, and until it had been assessed, ‘as 
it would be impossible (without a very heavy expense) to have overseers 
constantly in every place, the tillage of the land would rest wholly on the will 
and convenience of the ryot, and in consequence wouid subject the Hon. 
Company as well as the Contractor to considerable loss from a deficiency of 
opium’. Another applicant remarked that few responsible men would be 
willing to contract for a definite quantity, ‘since in the advertised terms 1t 1s not 
implied that the contractor may compel the ryots to cultivate’.? 

In 1790, for some unknown reason, the Bengal Board of Revenue asked the 
government whether the terms of the contract were intended to imply that the 
contractors might compel the ryots to continue the cultivation of the previous 
year. The Governor-General in Council replied that they would give instruc- 
tions on this point if cases of compulsion occurred but saw no reason to expect 
any during the remainder of the existing contracts. It turned out that a member 
of the Board of Revenue knew of such a case, which had come befcre him 
recently when he was a Collector: 


The contractor complained to me of the zemindar’s encouraging, or causing, 
his ryots to cultivate either cotton or something else in preference to the 
poppy, and required that in virtue of the 16th article of the advertisement 
the ryots, who formerly cultivated the poppy, should be obliged to continue 
the same. The zemindar endeavoured to exculpate himself from the charge 


1 J. E. Colebrooke, Supplement to the Digest of the Regulations . . . of Bengal (Calcutta, 1807), 
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of interference, prejudicial to the opium; the land was ultimately ap- 
propriated thereto, I believe, and the contractor’s charge being proved, I 
either censured or fined the zemindar, or a compromise ensued by the 
zemindar’s restoring the former cultivation. The new regulations are so 
encouraging that I think the contractor would not object to the abolition 
of the article, since the former objections to the cultivation of the poppy are 
done away and I sincerely believe that the same zemindar who under the 
impression of former management objected to the poppy cultivation would 
now promote it. 


The Board started an enquiry for other cases, but the matter was allowed to 
drop.! 

In 1791, the contractors, in reply to a proposal that opium cakes should be 
contained in bladders instead of poppy leaves, objected that this would offend 
the prejudices of Hindu cultivators and deprive them of the price of the poppy 
leaves, and ‘as they have so much the power of cultivating or not as they 
please, a matter of this kind might probably induce many to leave it off alto- 
gether or make them very careless about it’.? 

In the same year complaints were made in the Purnea district of Bengal of 
the ploughing up of wheat, mustard seed and tobacco by gumashtas under the 
authority of the Collector to make room for poppy. This was a rather isolated 
district, in which by some local arrangement the Collector seems to have been 
acting on behalf of the Bengal opium contractor. The events complained of 
seem to refer mainly to the years 1787 to 1789. The charges were judged to be 
without foundation. In one case, the ryots were said to have successfully 
resisted orders to plant poppies by persons claiming to be official gumashtas. It 
was decided that these persons might be presumed not in fact to have been 
official gumashtas, since if they had been they would have complained of the 
ryots’ resistance. If they were not, they must have been acting on behalf of 
illicit traders in opium.3 

In 1792, the ryots of the Patna district departed from their usual sub- 
missiveness. In February, when the poppies were fully grown, the European 
manager of the contract sent his servants with ‘some creditable opium growers’ 
to estimate the crop. The ryots refused ‘in the most positive and impudent 
manner’ to engage for the assessed amounts, or even to admit the assessors to 
the fields. The manager went in person to reason with the ryots, but to no avail. 
He pointed out to the government that if no engagements were taken he would 
be powerless to prevent the opium being taken away by clandestine traders, 
and feared that if the insubordination of the ryots were not checked and 
punished the whole country might follow their example. The Collector issued 
parwanas to the ryots to enter the usual engagements; but despite this the 
manager reported at the end of April, “The ryots have gained the only end they 
could have in view, that of protracting time until the opium was all collected 
from the fields, when it is out of my power to form any estimate of what they 
should have produced’. If, he added, the government acted quickly and 
imposed fines on those who had refused to give engagements, they might yet be 
deterred from clandestine disposal of their opium, and the just produce of the 
season might be assured to the contractor. On the other hand, 


' Board of Rev. Proc. 19 August & 3 September 1790. 
2 Ibid. 23 September 1791. 
3 Rev. Cons. 3 February 1791. 
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It is generally known, or at least supposed as a matter of course, by the head 
cultivators that I have petitioned for support against their villainy and 
cunning. This renders it therefore the more necessary, for if they find no 
support will be given to check them, they will then think themselves right. 


The Collector succeeded in settling the matter amicably. It appeared that 
evil-minded persons, probably smugglers, had spread a rumour that the 
contractor’s servants were going to make unduly heavy assessments. When the 
ryots saw that the valuation of a few fields had been fairly conducted, they 
were persuaded to allow the remainder to be assessed, where still practicable, 
and began to deliver their opium in the usual way.! 

The incident showed that the ryots were prepared to resist what they 
considered to be injustice. Their ideas of justice might not be the same as those 
which inspired the regulations, but if they had found the cultivation unduly 
irksome, no doubt a concerted refusal of advances would have occurred. It 
might also be argued that the ryots had by now some confidence in the good 
intentions of the government. 

In 1793, the last year of the existing contracts, the government called for 
reports from the Collectors about the working of the regulations of 1789. 
Several of them pointed out that the regulations implied, they supposed 
unintentionally, a power of coercion to keep up the previous cultivation, and 
recommended that such coercion should be explicitly prohibited. They con- 
sidered that the ryots were willing to cultivate on the existing terms, but might 
be deterred from increasing their cultivation by a fear that the extra fields 
would have to be devoted to poppy for ever after. Some Collectors, however, 
still feared that emancipation of the opium ryots might encourage the zamin- 
dars to obstruct the operations of the contractors, for although the opium 
money helped the ryots to pay their rents regularly, the zamindars still disliked 
the contractors’ interference. It was also suggested that a ryot who was in 
debt to the contractor at the end of the season might blackmail him to remit 
the debt by a threat to cease cultivation. 

In consequence of this investigation, the new regulations stated, ‘It must be 
clearly and particularly understood that the ryots are to have it entirely at 
their option to cultivate the poppy or not, as they think proper’.? 

Some of the applicants for the new contracts complained of this further 
restriction of the contractor’s power. An Indian applicant asked for a European 
gentleman as assistant ‘to awe the ryots’.3 PAA 

The emancipation of the opium ryots did not lead to any decline in pro- 
duction. The Company’s administration was now no doubt sufficiently well- 
established in the districts to prevent any widespread obstruction by the 
zamindars, and the ryots, having received protection from the government, 
were content to cultivate poppy in the customary manner. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XL. TECHNOLOGY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD * 


By M. I. FINLEY 


to direct the attention of scholars towards neglected aspects of medieval 

civilization’ with these blunt words: “The history of technology and in- 
vention, especially that of the earlier periods, has been left strangely unculti- 
vated’.1 The extensive, crisply annotated bibliography which makes up the 
larger part of his article would suggest that, in fact, the subject has been 
neither neglected nor uncultivated. Certainly neither word can be applied to 
the study of technology in the ancient world. But other, equally serious criti- 
cisms can be levelled: above all, the history of technology and economic 
history have tended to go their separate ways, so that the students of each are 
often astonishingly unaware of the work of the other. More serious still, im- 
portant questions are not asked (or are not asked earnestly enough) if they 
require a co-operative solution. 

Grain- Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity is a model monograph, the best I 
can remember in any branch of ancient technology for at least a generation. 
Dr Moritz is a classical scholar who has learned everything he had to know 
about the technical side of his subject, and also how to present his material so 
that any reader can follow his argument without knowledge of either the 
sciences involved or the classical languages. He has complete control of the 
literary and archaeological evidence, which he presents in detail, and he knows 
what the history of a technology means. Some of his results are spectacular in 
their impact on current doctrine, notably his demonstration, which I find 
conclusive, that there was ‘immense progress’ in classical antiquity in both the 
quality of grain and the technical processes of bread-production. His book 
renders everything that has been written on these subjects (including the 
other works here under review) completely out of date. 

In the past twenty-five years, Professor R. J. Forbes of Amsterdam has 
written far more about ancient technology than anyone else, and the quantity 
of his output is all the more remarkable for the fact that during much of this 
period he was employed by a petroleum company and was not a full-time 
scholar. Two concerns pervade his work: the need for proper technical analysis 
of materials and processes, and an understanding of the interrelationships 
between technology and society. The Studies in Ancient Technology he is now 
publishing (of which six volumes have already appeared) range very widely : 
from bitumen and pitch (a slightly corrected re-publication of an older work) 
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cosmetics and perfumes, fibres and other materials, processes such as crushing 
and distilling, to broader complexes like power and land transport. The time 
range is also very great, embracing the ancient Near East, Byzantium and the 
early Middle Ages in the west as well as ancient Greece and Rome. 

Though some of the individual studies are monographic in length, none is in 
any sense a complete survey. Forbes’ first full-scale publication was called 
Notes on the History of Ancient Roads and Their Construction. In a favourable review, 
I. A. Richmond characterized the book correctly as ‘the commentary of a 
practical scientist upon a large collection of archaeological material’, ‘an 
exceedingly interesting introduction to the original sources’.! The current 
series of studies are notes in the same sense. One cannot escape the feeling that 
the author is trying to do too much too quickly. For all his extensive reading, 
there are frequent gaps in both sources and modern works, and there is much 
carelessness. And for all his interest in the historical problems, he has not 
thought them out, so that on Lefebvre des Noéttes’ thesis of the connection 
between slavery and the development of non-human power, to take the best 
test case, the views expressed at various points in the volumes are inconsistent. 
Nevertheless, the series is indispensable for anyone working on the economic, 
social, or technological history of antiquity. 

Three of the chapters in the second volume of the History of Technology were 
written by Professor Forbes: on metallurgy, power and roads. Apart from these 
and two or three others, one regrets to say, the volume is in large part a 
demonstration of what is wrong with the present state of affairs in the history of 
technology, as suggested in the opening paragraph of this review. The fifth and 
final volume of the History has already appeared, and there has been adverse 
criticism in both the press and learned journals. Nevertheless, even in a review 
written after much delay (for which the reviewer must take sole responsibility), 
there is still warrant for a lengthier consideration of what is wrong with the 
older volume, and of some of the causes. (In what follows, only the sections on 
the ancient world are considered.) 

To begin with, there are altogether too many errors in fact, many of them 
plain howlers. On p. 58 we read that Athenian ‘armour-factories existed at 
Pasion and Kephalos’ and both names are duly enshrined in the index of place 
names. Pasion and Kephalos were men, not places, the latter well enough 
known as the host in whose home Plato had Socrates and his friends conduct 
the conversation of the Republic. On pp. 398-9 we are told that the ‘marble 
most often used in Greek buildings’ was Pentelic marble; and that when ‘the 
Greeks... employed any other variety... it was generally white Parian 
marble from the island of Paros’. This is nonsense, explained, I presume, by the 
author’s failure to distinguish between the Athenians and all Greeks (cf. his 
phrase, p. 404, ‘the ordinary Greek dwelling-houses, such as those of Delos 
[second century B.C.]’—anyone who has seen these houses or read about them 
should know that they were built for Romans and Italians, in what appears to 
be a style of its own). 

As a third example, here in one short paragraph are a number of inexcusable 
mistakes. ‘Many facts about aqueducts and water-supply are given in the De 
Aquis (c A.D. 100) of Frontinus ..., a municipal water-engineer of Rome. . = 
Greece became a Roman province in the time of Augustus, and Greek building- 
methods exerted a powerful influence on Roman construction’ (p. 405). The 
facts are as follows. Frontinus was curator aquarum in 97-98, and he wrote his 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, XXV (1935), 114. Cf. Forbes’ Metallurgy in Antiquity (Leiden, 
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De aquae ductu then. He was a senator and office-holder of more than average 
importance, and he was no more a water-engineer than Pompey was a master- 
baker or miller when he was given charge of the annona. Finally, Greece 
became a Roman province (to repeat that imprecise formulation) in 146 BGs 
more than a century before the beginning of Augustus’ reign (as can be seen 
in the chronological table on p.lv), and that event is of no significance whatever 
for Greek influence on Roman building-methods (or on anything else). A 
different, and essentially correct, account of Frontinus appears on p. 671. 
One may legitimately ask, therefore, what were the large editorial staff doing, 
who are thanked in the preface, among other things for their ‘close attention to 
points of detail’? 

Superficially, the volume is very fussy about dates. They are pinned on to 
most references to people (in both text and index) and they remind me of 
nothing so much as the labels in museums: Euripides (?485-?406 B.C.), for 
example. The reader thus feels that the chronology has been worked out with 
great care, knowledge, and respect for evidence. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. Not only are there inconsistencies, already exemplified, but there are 
major errors, which lead not merely to wrong dates but also to false inferences 
about connections and influences, in short, about the history of technology. 
Perhaps the most serious is the following. A special ‘chronological note’ on 
p. 708 (in the chapter on military technology) says: “The dates of the Greek 
mechanicians—Ctesibius, Philo of Byzantium, and Hero of Alexandria—are 
all very uncertain .... In order not to attribute to them an excessive antiquity, 
we may cautiously assume that Ctesibius lived about the beginning of the first 
century B-Cae. Older historians accepted dates about a century earlier than 
these, but we shall not be far out if we regard the peak of inventiveness with 
regard to war-machines as coinciding with the most vigorous age of the Roman 
Empire’. Now Ctesibius was the most famous inventor of antiquity, and there 
is some reliable information about his life and career (unlike those of Philo and 
Hero). It is virtually certain that he worked under the direct patronage of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (and perhaps of his successor, Euergetes I), so that his 
approximate dates were 300-230 B.C., nearly two centuries earlier than he is 
placed in this volume ‘in order not to attribute to them an excessive antiquity’, 
a most curious ground for dating anyway.! Neither in time nor in place does 
his work connect with ‘the most vigorous age of the Roman Empire’, or, indeed, 
with Rome or the Roman Empire at all. 

In the chapter on machines Ctesibius is drawn into a different, and in its 
own way false, historical sequence. There we are told (p. 633) that the ‘lead 
given by Archytas and Archimedes towards the more accurate study of ma- 
chines was followed by others, particularly at Alexandria’, a statement for 
which there is no evidence and which is unlikely for Ctesibius, since he was at 
work when Archimedes was still a child. In the paragraph summarizing his 
work, his military technology is completely overlooked, but he is correctly 
called ‘an early Alexandrian’, which an editor promptly rendered nonsensical 
by inserting a cross-reference to the chronological note placing him in the 
early first century B.C. Then Hero is called ‘the most famous follower of 
Ctesibius’ (again with a cross-reference to the chronological note), which in the 
correct chronology is a difficult concept, since three centuries or so intervened 


1 See A. G. Drachmann, Ktesibios, Philon and Heron: A Study in Ancient Pneumatics (Copenhagen, 
1948), pp. 1-3. It is to be regretted that the services of Drachmann, one of the two or three best 
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between the two men. Two pages later we read that among the ‘constructors 
of war-engines’ were ‘Philo of Byzantium (c. 200 B.C.) ..., Apollodorus 
(second century A.D.), and the Roman Vegetius (¢ A.D. 383-c 450)’. The 
tireless cross-referencers neglected this sentence, for the chronological note 
says that ‘Philo flourished about A.D.1’. As for Vegetius, finally, he was a 
mediocre compiler of one work on military affairs (and perhaps of another on 
veterinary medicine), excerpted from writings of the late first and early second 
centuries, whose date is very uncertain and who is not known to have ‘con- 
structed’ anything. 

There is no need, I trust, to continue with examples of howlers and con- 
tradictions. It is necessary to say next that there are many statements, presented 
as uncontested facts, which are either only partly true, or are uncertain, or are 
misleading as they stand. Thus, on the first page we read, regarding the 
Laurion mines in Attica: ‘Athenian working began about 600 B.C. Silver was 
scarce in Athens in the time of the laws given by Solon (594 B.C.), but by 
500 B.C. royalties on Laurion appear in the Athenian budget’. What non- 
knowledgeable reader could guess from these two sentences that (1) nothing is 
known about early working of the mines; (2) nothing is known about the 
availability of silver in Solon’s time; and (3) the final clause rests solely on the 
story that in 483/2 B.C. new mines were discovered in the region, which 
produced a windfall of 100 talents, and that Themistocles persuaded the 
Athenians to use the money for a fleet instead of distributing it among the 
citizens? (Even the reader with very little knowledge might know that ‘Athe- 
nian budget’ is not a defensible phrase in this context.) An example of another 
kind will be found on p. 8, regarding Roman mines: ‘Gradual improvement 
was largely due to the replacement of slave-labour by skilled artificers, who 
were still supplemented by condemned criminals’. That single dubious senten- 
ce, given without date or evidence (which is unavailable), coupled with the 
following one mentioning ‘strictly regulated arrangements for the supply of 
hot water for the miners’ baths’ in the time of Hadrian, is the whole story of 
labour in Roman mines from beginning to end. (I cannot refrain from quoting 
another sentence from this section: “The Roman invasion of Britain was no 
doubt mainly designed to tap the island’s mineral wealth, though perhaps also 
to deprive refugees from Gaul of harbourage’.) 

The plain fact is that the majority of contributors to this volume and of the 
editorial personnel are men who, on both external and internal evidence, have 
never studied, in a systematic way, the ancient world or any specific problems 
of ancient history. They are wholly unfamiliar with the sources, cannot 
evaluate sources to which they have picked up references in modern authors 
(and seem largely unaware of the existence of a source-problem), have only a 
random knowledge of modern literature, cannot judge how authoritative or 
representative a work may be, and far too often misunderstand something they 
have read (or, at best, overlook the limits of any given statement). All this is 
immediately obvious from the bibliographies, most of which are haphazard and 
some ludicrous. The one on machines consists of two items for antiquity: the 
Daremberg-Saglio Dictionnaire des antiquités (1873-1919), an estimable and 
massive five-volume work now hopelessly outdated for the historian of tech- 
nology, and a useless reference anyway unless the relevant articles are indi- 
cated; and Schuhl’s Machinisme et philosophie, which is an interesting philoso- 
phical discourse but is not informative on ancient machine technology. For 
shipbuilding there is one three-page article by a specialist and otherwise books 
with such illuminating titles as The Sea. Its History and Romance. These are the 
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two worst, but there are not half a dozen which any competent research 
student in ancient history could not improve radically in two hours ina 
reasonable library. 

I am not suggesting that only professional ancient historians can write 
seriously and accurately on ancient subjects: there are enough well-known 
examples of the fallacy of such a guild approach. The trouble here is that too 
many of the contributors are either indifferent to history and the work of 
historians, or they are openly contemptuous. “The days have passed in which 
critics wasted their lives trying to reduce the Jliad and Odyssey into the work of 
fifteen or twenty different poets. It is now assumed that these great poems give © 
a reasonable picture of life in one cultural period which, archaeologically, was 
the Late Bronze Age’ (p. 563). Both statements are dead wrong as matters of 
fact, they reveal a total ignorance of the historical problem which is involved, 
and they inevitably lead to the confusion in interpretation of the evidence 
(on shipbuilding) which follows. Or when we read (p. 561) that ‘horseshoes 
seem to have been a Roman innovation’, this is more than just another howler 
(as can be seen by comparing p. 515, to which there is a cross-reference) : it 
reveals an unwareness of the whole discussion, now a generation old, of the 
problem of why the Romans failed for so long to adopt the horseshoe which 
was known to the Gauls probably as early as 400 B.C.1 

That discussion was stimulated above all by the work of Lefebvre des 
Noéttes, and his name is taboo in this book (except for Professor Forbes). “Our 
work’, the editors write in the preface, is ‘concerned mainly with the nature and 
evolution of processes, techniques, and devices—in fact with technology proper 
and not with its social and economic repercussions’. Hence, too, there is a 
‘looseness’ in the ‘chronological framework of these volumes. There is no way by 
which the different branches of technology can be fitted into a chronological 
series of the type familiar in the political histories of nations and empires’. This 
approach, I presume, explains the choice of contributors. What was apparently 
sought were men who were experts in objects and their construction, whether 
they were fashioned in 600 B.C. or in 1500 A.D., and who could order them in 
a series according to their technology, and put the correct tags under each of 
them. And so we have a work by museum-keepers and technicians. “These 
volumes’, the preface continues, ‘are perhaps more in the nature of annals than 
of history proper’. In that case, one may reply, the work should have been 
properly entitled, and it should have been good antiquarianism. Every temp- 
tation to slide into brief social and economic comments, into ‘true history’, 
should have been systematically eliminated, and the rest, the annals, should 
have been far more accurate and intelligent than they are. The editors of this 
volume (and the press) have themselves produced work of the greatest distinc- 
tion. I fail to understand how, even on their premises, they have put out, under 
their names, a volume which is in places so careless and inaccurate that one is 
compelled to warn the non-expert reader that he cannot rely, without further 
checking, on anything he may read in many portions of it. 

Nor can the premises go unchallenged. I quote the preface again: ‘Each 
technique develops in relation to specific economic needs, social conditions, or 
local opportunities’. In that case, how is it possible, logically, to consider the 
evolution of processes, techniques, and devices’ in any significant way without 
continuous, systematic concern for ‘social and economic repercussions’ and 


1 See the references given by F. M. Heichelheim in Kyklos IX (1956), p. S05 ne Bor ltrs 
characteristic of this volume that I could not find any reference to Heichelheim’s many pub- 
lications on economic history. 
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conditions? Had there been such concern, furthermore, the difficulty in finding 
a chronological framework (which is almost an obsession with the editors) 
would have disappeared. The framework is already there, in economic history, 
and a historian would find no difficulty in fitting the development of technology 
into it. The trouble comes from the artificial insistence on isolating technology 
as an autonomous subject. That this cannot be done is evident on nearly every 
page of the volume, but because there is the pretence that it can be done, and 
is being done, we are given too little economic history (not no history), and bad 
economic history at that. Nor is it a defence to imply, as the editors do, that the 
knowledge is not yet available for a ‘true history’. We know a good deal more 
about ancient technology, at least, than the preface, and the volume itself, and 
the bibliographies might lead one to believe. There is much more to be learned, 
but progress requires boldness and a broad horizon. The plea that the time is 
not yet here, a familiar plea in many fields, is in the end nothing but a stimulus 
to more and more specialization, more and more antiquarianism, and an 


abdication of all responsibility to try seriously to understand human behaviour, 
past or present.! 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 There are some chapters in which the technical competence and accuracy, within 
limits imposed by the editors, are of a high order. However, I have refrained throughout t s 
review from invidious comments on individual contributors, and I have singled out Forbes only 
because his work is separately under consideration. In his chapters, I may meh eee is Be 
nonsense about trying to divorce such subjects as power and roads from labour and trade an 
political organization. 
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Jort Hursrrietp. The Queen’s Wards. Wardship and Marriage under Elizabeth I. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1958. Pp xxii + 366. 425.) 


The use of anachronistic social institutions for fiscal ends is at once one of the 
most characteristic and one of the most distasteful aspects of Tudor and early 
Stuart government. It was to make a significant contribution to the precarious 
survival of Tudor solvency, but was also to help to bring Charles I to the scaf- 
fold. Like so many of these fiscal devices, feudal wardship was to offer almost 
unlimited scope for the exercise of human greed, and, far more than most, was 
to levy an incalculable toll in terms of human unhappiness. Mr Hurstfield’s 
study touches Elizabethan life at many of its most significant points, and his 
method of setting his subject firmly against its social background, thus shedding 
new light on the whole no less than on the part, makes it a particularly valuable 
contribution to Elizabethan social history. Nowhere is this fruitful technique 
more happily employed than in his treatment of marriage, where he demon- 
strates clearly that many, though by no means all, of the evils commonly 
ascribed to feudal wardship and marriage have their roots in the wider problem 
of the Tudor attitude to marriage per se. As a study in social history, for the 
furtherance of which so many pleas are heard nowadays, this book is of first 
rate importance. 

But it is a study in a great deal more besides, and in what he has to say about 
a neglected aspect of Tudor entrepreneurship Mr Hurstfield should command 
the attention even of the most economic of historians. For dealing in wardships 
was pre-eminently a form of business activity, in which the dealer too often 
showed no more concern for his human merchandise, which could be re-sold, 
bequeathed, or lost at the gaming table, than if he had been buying cloth or 
spices. The market for wards with its developed machinery of middlemen, its 
opportunities for the exploitation of backstairs influence in high places, and the 
scope which it afforded for rational business calculation, offered a wonderful, 
though restricted, field for the exercise of the entrepreneurial virtues and vices. 

Important as these themes are, the main significance of feudal wardship is to 
be found in connection with the conduct of royal finance and government in an 
age when medieval fiscal devices exhibited a quite astonishing resilience and 
adaptability when administered through modern machinery. Readers of the 
Economic History Review will already be familiar with the author’s main con- 
clusions in the sphere of government finance, from which he now develops a 
fascinating contrast between the two great Cecils, father and son. The Cecilian 
dominance may not be the whole, but it is a highly significant part, of the 
political history of the reign, and on this theme too he has much that is fresh and 
stimulating to say, especially in connection with the last decade of the reign, 
when the financial strains resulting from the pressure of war were profoundly 
modifying the nature of Elizabethan politics and government. It is only when 
he strays into the seventeenth century in search of the logical conclusion to his 
story in 1610 that his claims for the political importance of his subject are 
perhaps pitched too high. The failure of the Great Contract was undeniably an 
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immensely important event, but would parliamentary institutions really have 
been in jeopardy if it had succeeded? The effort to keep the impossible James 
solvent defeated and broke the two ablest Lord Treasurers of the reign, and it 
may be doubted whether an additional £ 200,000 a year minus the profits of 
fiscal feudalism would have been suflicient to do the trick. 

Not the least of the merits of this admirable book is the fact that it will appeal 
to the general reader hardly less than to the specialist. Since the subject bristles 
with technical problems, this is no mean achievement, and it puts Mr Hurstfield 
in the very first rank of the historians of Tudor England. 


University of Nottingham R. AsHTon 


J.D. Marsuatt. Furness and the Industrial Revolution. (Barrow-in-Furness Library 
and Museum Committee. 1958. Pp. xxii + 438. 235.) 


The study of the British industrial revolution is currently receiving much 
attention not only in this country, but also in those parts of the world where 
society is only now passing through comparable stages of development. Many 
new questions are being asked, to which the detailed studies made in the last 
generation, admirable for their time, provide no answer, and historians are 
encouraged to look at the British experience with new eyes. Re-assessment must 
be preceded by thorough investigation at the grass roots, in limited local, 
regional or industrial studies, and the Furness District of Lancashire, because of 
its geographical isolation and the richness of its records for the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, offers an ideal choice. 

Dr Marshall has grasped his opportunities with both hands. There is, on the 
one hand, a wealth of local detail, only equalled, perhaps, by Dodd’s classic 
study of North Wales. The treatment, on the other hand, is by no means 
parochial. The author, one of the most independent minds engaged in writing 
economic history to-day, is quite incapable of writing a dull local chronicle. 
Included in his work are serious discussions of essentially national issues, some 
brilliant flashes of insight, some biting asides, and constant references to 
parallel developments elsewhere. The book is in two parts. The first describes a 
largely agricultural society, with small industrial colonies exploiting the natural 
resources of the region: timber and water power, iron ore, copper and slate. 
The second sketches the remarkably rapid creation of an industrialised society 
after 1840, based on local haematite ore and the ubiquitous influence of the 
Furness Railway. In both parts, the reader is provided with a stream of in- 
formation and stimulation on some of the most important questions of the 
period: the relations of landed and industrial proprietors, the personal in- 
fluence of entrepreneurs, the provision of capital, the role of transport in 
industrial development, the social conditioning of the first generation of in- 
dustrial workers, the extent of competition, the planning of towns, the move- 
ment of land values, and many others. The author often goes out of his way to 
challenge accepted opinions, and he has particularly little respect for those who 
see in history nothing but a random succession of disconnected events, and for 
the school of industrial hero-worshippers. Many historians may not like his 
conclusions, but none will be able to ignore the evidence. This is one of the 
most valuable studies of the industrial revolution in recent years. 

The illustrations are extremely well chosen. The price puts commercial 


publishers (and University Presses) to shame. 
University of Sheffield S. PoLLARD 
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Sir Matroew Natuan. The Annals of West Coker. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xxiv + 570, 4 maps. 60s.) 


It is always a relief to turn from the general to the particular, for the broad 
story of national events must always remain in some measure remote from 
human experience. The late Sir Matthew Nathan, however, in this history of 
West Coker brings us quite literally down to earth—the earth of the hills and 
meadows of the south Somerset border. It is this quality which gives an im- 
mediacy to his work reminiscent of the late Mr Joseph Fowler’s history of 
Sherborne. 

This elaborate and somewhat discursive account of a small village community 
has, therefore, a value of its own and the author was at immense pains to 
render it as complete as possible. The result is not a book which will provide the 
economic historian with much fresh material, but it is useful in displaying in the 
concrete the operation of known laws and customs. The genealogist, also, will 
have a sheaf to gather. It would perhaps have been preferable to have sacrificed 
the introductory chapter dealing with more general topics and to have re- 
tained Sir Matthew’s final chapter which took the history up to the present day. 
But this is a mere personal preference. 

The author seems to have been unfortunate in some of those who transcribed 
original manuscripts for him; even a cursory reading of the original documents 
printed in the appendices discovers a large number of readings which are 
clearly erroneous. Thus on the first page of the Extent of 1321 (p. 467) lateranam 
in the second line must be latznam, cantaria in the penultimate line must surely be 
cultura; | am doubtful of the masculine gender of dies in the first line and the 
plural form columbarit. On page 472 I can make no sense of modo scutagium cum 
ocit contigertt per Angliam... (cum ocit = quociens?). In the account on page 481 
I am puzzled by oblate, recepta, assiso and solubile in the fourth paragraph. Per 
brevem suum on page 483 seems impossible. In Abbot Beere’s survey (p. 492) 
there are several doubtful readings and in the 1527 accounts (pp. 493-4) we 
find nichil hie in onere (? for hic), cum domibus ab Edificiis edificatis (surely ab = et), 
and pro factura 4 putarum pro calcium adrustum habendum seems very odd to say the 
least. These form merely a portion of the queries raised by a very superficial 
reading of these transcripts. 

This is a pity, because the book is a fascinating and useful study; it is well 
printed and indexed and the maps are clear and well chosen. Indeed, the book 
is a valuable addition to Somerset history as well as to history in general. 


Bath AELRED WATKIN 


Penry Wixitiams. The Council in the Marches of Wales under Elizabeth 1. (University 
of Wales Press. 1958. Pp. 385. 425.) 


The main interest of this useful and scholarly monograph is for the admini- 
strative historian. But Elizabethan administration had its economic aspects. 
The official allowance of the Council of the Marches was not increased as prices 
rose. It could only pay its way ‘by imposing upon the inhabitants of Wales and 
the Marches heavy fines which were increasingly resented’ (pp. 127, 130, 313). 
Judges were paid out of fines, though after 1600 three judges were given 
salaries of £ roo a piece to ensure their attendance (pp. 52, 135). Officials of the 
court, whose salaries were quite inadequate, depended on fees. So they were 
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concerned to attract as many cases as possible to an already overburdened 
court (pp. 64, 147-8, 175). The number of officers constantly increased, many 
being absentees who performed their functions by deputy. So fees, both official 
and unofficial, rose steadily (pp. 162~70). ‘The officers’ attitude to their duties 
and to the litigants naturally resembled the landlord’s attitude to his acres and 
his tenants: the one must be extended, the other exploited’ (p. 147). 

The Council, with the help of informers, enforced penal statutes against 
vagabondage, regrators and forestallers, and against decay of tillage (pp. 51-3, 
80). It regulated common rights against overstocking by interlopers (pp. 
109-10). Much of its income arose from fines for incontinence, attributed to 
the effects of the mountain air (p. 101). Mr Williams makes interesting ob- 
servations on the economic background to the fierce Welsh litigation in 
Elizabeth’s reign (pp. 40-3, 61-4); on Leicester’s power as landowner in 
Wales (pp. 237-8) and on Essex’s patronage system (pp. 282-9). About 
patronage he quotes an illuminating passage written by Richard Lloyd in 
1641: ‘It is as necessarie for Princes to have places of preferrment to prefer 
servants of merritt as money in their Exchequer’. (p. 148). Mr Williams makes 
many sensible comments on economic and social matters. So far from declining 
gentlemen turning papist when excluded from office, he suggests, gentlemen 
might remain papist until they had risen sufficiently for office to be an in- 
ducement to conform (p. 87). Of a poor man who depended on his deputy 
lieutenancy for his living Mr Williams notes that this is ‘an interesting comment 
on the supposedly unpaid local officers’ (p. 126). 


Balliol College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILL 


CurisTOPHER Hixy. Puritanism and Revolution. Studies in Interpretation of the 
English Revolution of the 17th Century. (London: Secker & Warburg. 1958. 
Pp. x + 402. 425.) 


This is a collection of papers, the first drafts of all but two of which were 
published between 1940 and 1957. Mr Hill says that most of them have been 
substantially rewritten and expanded. One of the long ones was originally in 
German, another in Japanese. It is useful to have them collected in one volume. 
Mr Hill is probably tired of hearing himself described as the doyen of our 
Marxist historians but, since he is, his views on the seventeenth century are 
bound to command interest even where they do not command assent. Collected 
papers bearing on diverse subjects often reveal an author’s point of view more 
accurately than a monograph on a single subject. The Marxian historical 
concept of the seventeenth century, rigid though it is, allows for considerable 
flexibility in application. Mr Hill’s approach to the seventeenth century 1s 
more flexible, probably, than that of many non-Marxist historians who cling 
to the economic interpretation. This is perhaps because, being surer of the 
foundations of his interpretation, he is able to stand further back from his 
subject; where one is certain of one’s assumptions it is not necessary always to 
attempt to demonstrate them. Mr Hill is here amplifying, not dengn aie 
his underlying concept. The studies of Clarendon, Hobbes, Perkins ae 
Preston—significant and important men—are especially interesting. ah ee 
behaviour is consistent with the Marxist interpretation as well as with other 
interpretations. A long paper on “he Norman Yoke’ traces from the sian 
century to the present day the idea that the Norman conquest enslaved a 
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relatively free England; since history always reflects politics, this theme throws 
much light on political ideas. A paper on “Recent Interpretations of the Civil 
War’ expresses the view that ‘we should not think merely in economic terms’ and 
that ‘no explanation of the English Revolution will do which starts by assuming 
that the people who made it were knaves or fools, puppets or automata’ ; and 
nine valuable suggestion for future work on the seventeenth century, covering 
government policy and theology as well as class interests, reveal the breadth of 
interest of a sophisticated Marxist approach; for ‘the connections of religion, 
science, politics and economics are infinite and infinitely subtle’. All the papers 
are well footnoted. There is a full index of names. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge R. W. K. Hinton 


CHARLES WILsoN and WiLiiaM REApER. Men and Machines: A History of 
D. Napier and Son, Engineers, Ltd., 1808-1958. (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 1958. Pp. xii + 187. 355.) 


This business history for business men is a fine example of the interesting 
narrative which can be written by professional historians for the general reader. 
It puts to shame the horrid little brochures which have been produced by 
many companies, especially motor car companies, and fobbed off on their 
staffs and their customers as ‘history’, and demonstrates a compromise between 
those pamphlets on the one hand (for pamphlets they remain even when 
swollen by innumerable illustrations) and the large-scale scholarly account, 
such as Mr Wilson’s history of Unilever, on the other. Mr Reader also worked 
on the Unilever history. 

And interesting introductory chapter sets the first Napier against the 
Scottish colony of machine-makers in eighteenth century London, so that the 
firm is shown to have its roots in that remarkable export of scientific and 
engineering ability to England. The keynote of craftsmanship is struck in the 
account of David Napier (1785-1873), and then held in the subsequent 
histories of J. M. Napier (1823-1895) and M. S. Napier (1870-1931). Thus the 
transition from printing presses to motor cars, and from motor cars to aero- 
planes, torpedo boats and missiles is seen to have been governed primarily not 
by finance but by a respect for craftsmanship. 

A cavil may be made at the perpetuation in a crude form (p. 3) of the myth 
that Watt relied wholly on Boulton for ‘commercial sense, tact and patience’, 
but usually one feels confidence that the documentary evidence, which of 
course cannot always be cited in a work of this nature, would support the 
authors’ conclusions. 


City of Coventry Training College E. Ropinson 


R. TRow-Smitn. A History of British Livestock Husbandry. 1700-1900. (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1959. Pp. x + 351. 405.) 


Mr Trow-Smith here continues the useful history of live-stock husbandry 
which he began with an earlier volume covering all centuries up to the eight- 
eenth. He seems to have read all the agricultural literature of that century, 
including the collected works of Arthur Young and William Marshall, those 
two great journalists of the agricultural revolution; he has brought together 
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much scattered information on milk yields, calf rearing, the use of fodder 
crops and feeding methods. He gives us glimpses of many fascinating by-ways 
—the disappearance of a useful dairy breed, the Suffolk dun, before the 
emphasis on meat; the southern house-lamb industry which faded out when 
the new fodder crops enabled farmers to produce a more even supply of meat 
all the year; the battle between the white-faced and the mottled-grey Herefords 
‘one of those disputes among breeders which had so little to do with things 
that mattered and so much to do with fancy points’ (p. 252). 

Mr Trow-Smith earns our gratitude for the patient assembly and clear 
exposition of his material as it relates to the eighteenth and most of the nine- 
teenth centuries. But when he reaches the 1870’s, he stops dead in his tracks just 
at the time when the fall in cereal prices intensified the importance of livestock 
husbandry in British farming. On p. 234, he tells us that meat and milk were 
remunerative products of the farm and milk remained so even when the 
refrigerator ship ruined the home-grown beef and mutton trade’, and on p. 326 
he writes that ‘British cattle numbers fell from 201 head per 1,000 population 
in 1880 to only 185 head per 1,000 population in 1900’. This is a curious way 
of indicating that cattle numbers rose over this period in spite of falling prices 
and rising imports, which ruined few livestock farmers for costs also fell and the 
market rapidly expanded. I hope Mr Trow-Smith will discard the dark glasses 
through which he views the modern history of British farming and in a third 
volume write a revised account of the great depression which fell so heavily on 
the cereal growers and comparatively lightly on the livestock farmers. 


School of Agriculture, Cambridge Evirp H. WHETHAM 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


(2) Medieval 

D. J. Scpove and A. W. G. Lowruer adduce evidence for climatic fluctuations 
in the middle ages from tree rings. Medieval Archaeology, 1 (1957). 

E. T. Leeps discusses the settlement of East Kent, the origin of its artistic 
culture in South Jutland, and trade connections between England and the 
Low Countries in the sixth century. Medieval Archaeology, I (1957). 


R. H. M. Dottey and D. M. Mercatr discuss possible connections between 
coin finds, the social structure of South-east England and commercial links 
with the Rhineland in the eight and ninth centuries. British Numismatic 
Journal, XXVIII (1955-7): 


C. A. Ratecu Raprorp, in the light of Continental analogies, argues that the 
‘long house’ was the typical dwelling of the Anglo-Saxon ceorl; and that ‘pit- 
dwellings’ of the Sutton Courtenay type may have been homes of the servile 
classes or used for specialist purposes like weaving. Medieval Archaeology, 1 (1957). 


L. Lancaster suggests that the Anglo-Saxon kinship group was less rigid and 
smaller in practice than is often supposed, and that there was no very settled 
principle of inheritance for land. At the same time the kin group remained a 
potent force for social control down to the time of Edward the Confessor. 
British Journal of Sociology, UX (1958). 

J. M. W. Bean discusses the territorial gains of the Percies in Scotland, 1299- 
1333. Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th Ser. XXXV (1957). 
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E. M. Hatcrow distinguishes the role of the obedientiaries and the Prior’s 
council in the administration of Durham Cathedral Priory during the later 
middle ages. Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th. Ser. XXXV (1957): 


A. GRANSDEN prints annals covering the years 1340-77 composed by the Grey 
Friars of King’s Lynn, including references to plague in 1349, 1360-1 and 1 369, 
and to dearth in 1370. English Historical Review, LXII (1957). 


E. B. Bursratt prints an agreement of the late fourteenth century between the 
prior and his tenants in Binham, inter alia fixing and reducing entry fines and 
settling common rights. Norfolk Archaeology, XX-XI (1957). 


A. F. ALLEN discusses the lost village of Merston, Kent, which disappeared 
between the Black Death and 1455. Archaeologia Cantiana, LX XI (1957). 


E. M. Carus-WILson discusses the career of a Devon clothier and the expansion 
of the Devon cloth industry at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Medieval 
Archaeology, 1 (1957). 


K. J. ALLISON surveys in detail the lost villages of Norfolk (c. 130), minimises 
the role of the Black Death and the Yorkist-Tudor enclosure movement, and 
stresses the importance of landlords or lessees extending fold-courses in the 
common fields and overstocking commons. Most of the lost villages are on 
lighter, more marginal soils. Norfolk Archaeology, XX XI (1957). 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge E. MILLer 


(a) 1500-1700 

The many fields of enquiry which lie on the hazily-defined frontiers of our 
subject often show a fine annual crop of learned articles. But they have usually 
to be sought in journals other than those specifically devoted to economic 
history. In 1957 and 1958 these harvests, for English economic history in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were far from meagre. 

The sale of honours, a subject hovering on the borderlands of public finance 
and political influence is considered both by CHARLEs R. Mayes in “The Sale 
of Peerages in Early Stuart England’, Journal of Modern History, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 1, March 1957, pp. 21-37 and “The Early Stuarts and the Irish Peerage’, 
English Historical Review, Vol. LX-XIII, No. 287, April 1958, pp. 227-251, and 
by Lawrence Stone in “The Inflation of Honours, 1558-1641’, Past and 
Present, No. 14, November 1958, pp. 45-70. Still moving amidst the thorny 
undergrowth of early Stuart finance and administration, we have R. AsHTon, 
‘The Disbursing Official under the Early Stuarts: the cases of Sir William 
Russell and Philip Burlamachi’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Vol. XXX, No. 82, November 1957, pp. 162-174 and G. E. AYLMER, ‘Attempts 
at Administrative Reform, 1625-40’, English Historical Review, Vol. LXXII, 
No. 283, April 1957. The role of outstanding men in shaping economic policy is 
too often ignored by those busy with graphs, aggregates and indices or fasci- 
nated by the history of abstract ideas: their attention is drawn to E. E. Riau, 
“The First Earl of Shaftesbury’s Colonial Policy’, Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 5th Series, Vol. 7, 1957, pp. 47-50 and to PeTeR LaSLETT, 
‘John Locke, the Great Recoinage, and the Origins of the Board of Trade: 
1695-1698’, William & Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, Vol. XIV, No. =. (uly 1667. 
To conclude this survey of articles on the boundaries of our subject, mention 
must be made of three contributions on very varied topics. Kerra THomas 
treads the paths of social history in his ‘Women and the Civil War Sects’, Past 
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and Present, No. 13, April 1958, pp. 42-62; in the following issue of the same 
journal (No. 14, November 1958) MarcGaret ’EspINAssE discusses a very 
different element in the English economy of the time in an article entitled “The 
Decline and Fall of Restoration Science’; and T. F. REppAWAy’s ‘Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s Navy Office’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, Vol.X XX, 
No. 82, November 1957, is a contribution to the economic history of London’s 
office building. 

A number of topics lying closer to what is usually regarded as the heart of 
economic history have been treated in articles in various periodicals. The 
Agricultural History Review, Vol. V, 1957, Part I, pp. 12-30 offers K. J. ALLISON 
on ‘The Sheep-Corn Husbandry of Norfolk in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries’, and in Vol. VI, 1958, Part II, pp. 87-96 a note on this by Alan 
Simpson entitled “The East Anglian Foldcourse: some Queries’. G. HAMMERS- 
LEY’s article ‘The Crown Woods and their Exploitation in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, Vol. XXX, 
No. 82, November 1957, pp. 136-161 is a contribution to the vexed problem of 
fuel supplies for iron smelting; a less well-known industry is investigated by 
Evizasetu K. Berry in ‘The Borough of Droitwich and its Salt Industry, 
1215-1700’, Birmingham Historical Journal, pp. 39-61; and R. Davis examines 
the ‘Earnings of Capital in the English Shipping Industry, 1670-1730” in the 
Fournal of Economic History, Vol. XVII, No. 3, September 1957, pp.409-425- 
A different aspect of transport and communication is treated in W. B. STEP- 
HENs, ‘The Exeter Lighter Canal, 1566-1698’, Journal of Transport History, 
Vol. III, No. 1, May 1957, pp. I-II. 

Sooner or later Mercantilism and Mun will turn up in any bibliography for 
this period. The current contributions to these well-worn subjects are not 
concerned solely with English economic history, though they are not unrelated 
to it. A mild controversy on mercantilism is to be found in two articles in the 
Scandinavian Economic History Review: D. C. Coteman, ‘Eli Heckscher and the 
Idea of Mercantilism’, in Vol. V, No. 1, 1957, pp. 3-25, and A. W. Coats 
‘In Defence of Eli Heckscher and the Idea of Mercantilism’, Vol. V, No. 2, 
1957, pp. 173-187. Mun makes a brief appearance in two short notes: GEORGE 
W. Wison, ‘Thomas Mun and Specie Flows’ and a ‘Rejoinder’ by.) DL: 
Goutp, both in the Journal of Economic History, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, March 
1958, pp. 62-4; and R. pe Roover shows him in an unusual setting in “Thomas 
Mun in Italy’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, Vol. XXX, No. 81, 
May 1957, pp- 80-85. 

The history of prices is represented by two articles. E. H. Pueips Brown and 
SuerLa V. Hopkins provide another instalment in their investigations: “Wage- 
rates and Prices: Evidence for Population Pressure in the Sixteenth Century’, 
Economica, New Series Vol. XXIV, No. 96, November 1957; and, despite its 
title, Incrrip HamMmarstrOm’s ‘The Price Revolution of the Sixteenth Century: 
some Swedish Evidence’, Scandinavian Economic History Review, Volk. V,,.No« 2; 
1957, pp- 118-154 should not prove irrelevant to the historian of English 
economic development, unless insularity is his watchword. 

Finally, there is an example of the locus classicus of general reflections, the 
inaugural lecture: F. J. Fisner “The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: the 
Dark Ages in English Economic History?’, Economica, New Series, Vol. XXIV, 


No. 93, February 1957, pp- 2-18. 


London School of Economics D. C. COLEMAN 
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(a2) 1700-1800 : 
D. Vickers, ‘Method and Analysis in David Hume’s Economic Essays’, 
Economica, XXIV (1957). Hume demonstrated the essential truism of the 
quantity theory that an increase in the quantity of money would lead to a rise 
in prices. This article explores the dynamic elements in Hume's theories, 
showing his demonstration of the stimulating effects which a rise in the 
quantity of money would have on economic activity, quite apart from the 
static model in which prices are the key variable. 


R.S. Smrru, ‘The Wealth of Nations in Spain and Hispanic America’, Journal of 
Political Economy, LXV (1957). This article analyses the attack on the traditional 
mercantilist assumptions of Uztariz and his successors, led by the translators of 
Adam Smith and J. B. Say. Liberal economic theories were disseminated in 
Spain and the Spanish New World largely through these translations. 


H. M. Ropertson and W. L. Taytor, ‘Adam Smith’s approach to the Theory 
of Value’, Economic Journal, LXVII (1957). This article presents a detailed 
analysis of the contrast between Smith’s treatment of the theory of value and 
that of his predecessors. It asks why Smith (usually a very derivative writer) 
turned his back on utility and thus did not develop the dominant tradition of 
the time to its logical conclusion—which would have based his theory on a 
calculation of marginal utility. 


A. H. Joun, ‘The London Assurance and the Marine Insurance Market of the 
Eighteenth Century’, Economica XXV (1958). By 1750 the marine insurance 
market in London was pre-eminent in Western Europe, reflecting the great 
rise in British foreign trade. Risk reduction arrangements originated from 
within merchant bodies in foreign trade and the specialised underwriter was 
still uncommon in 1800. This article seeks to place one of the two companies 
in the market within its general context. The London Assurance Company was 
underwriting about £ im. annually. Its policy was highly conservative; much 
business remained linked with the trade interests of its Directors and their 
connexions. Income from insuring foreign—even enemy—vessels was sur- 
prisingly high, and premiums reached very high rates indeed in war time, 
increasing as much as eight-fold (to as much as £ 37%!). 


L. M. Cu.ien, “The Exchange Business of the Irish Banks in the Eighteenth 
Century’, Economica, XXV (1958). Because of limited differentiation in the 
largely agricultural and peasant economy of Ireland it was natural that 
banking sprang primarily from trade to London—the biggest single area of 
Ireland’s external commerce. This article makes clear that much of the early 
banking history of Ireland was conditioned by this fact. The leading bankers 
were in foreign exchange business (textiles, primary produce, transference of 
rents and public moneys) ; most banks remained subsidiary to the merchanting 
activities of their founders; all had agents in London; shortage of cash (from 
an outflow of gold) and fluctuations in exchange rates were the great killers of 
Irish banks. 


R. Davis, ‘Earnings of Capital in the English Shipping Industry, 1670-1730’, 
Journal of Economic History, XVII (1957). From a detailed survey of estimates 
of capital and running costs of ships Dr Davis concludes that actual earnings 
were lower than might have been anticipated. He attributes the low rate of 
return on capital in shipping to the absence of full cargoes (particularly on 
voyages outward), the legal attractions of investment in shipping and the 
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various ways in which investment in shipping was a secondary consideration to 
profiting from the cargoes that ships were carrying. 


M. Gray, “The consolidation of the Crofting System’, Agricultural History 
Review, V (1957): This article seeks to explain the great contrast (in 1850) 
between the Highlands (subsistence cultivation, no wage earning class, tiny 
holdings, universal access to land, no ‘improvement’) and the Lowlands of 
Scotland (commercial agriculture, an agricultural proletariat, progress, 
efficiency, specialisation). Many factors combined to cause stagnation. 
Inertia grew as incomes increased from the sales of cattle and kelp. Those 
increments were largely creamed off in increasing rents; overpopulation was 
being held on the land through the new subsistence crop—the potato. Social 
reasons buttressed economic pressures in committing landlords to the tradi- 
tional structure. This case history, further elaborated in Mr Gray’s book, is of 
great significance for understanding the problems of backward agricultural 
regions. 


D. E. CG. Everstey, ‘A Survey of Population in an Area of Worcestershire’, 
Population Studies, X (1956-7). Local investigations assume national importance 
in demographic enquiry. This detailed investigation from parish records shows 
the astonishingly severe impact of small-pox in the 1720’s. This engendered 
rapid recovery of numbers, which was further sustained by greater oppor- 
tunities of marriage—the marriage rate being the operative variable—and a 
long-term fall in the death rate. The crucial decade was 1770-80, which 
showed a rising baptism rate, a falling burial rate (particularly the child 
burial rate) and a steady marriage rate. 


K. F. Hetremner, ‘The Vital Revolution Reconsidered’, Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, XXIII (1957). This is a brief survey of the in- 
cidence of plague and famine in eighteenth-century Europe. It stresses the 
absence of great peaks of mortality from these causes in the second half of the 
century, particularly the absence of catastrophes which affected infant morta- 
lity. 


R. B. SHerman, ‘The Molasses Act and the Market Strategy of the British 
Sugar Planters’, Journal of Economic History, XVII (1957). The growing in- 
fluence of the West Indian sugar planters in Parliament, seeking to secure the 
Irish market and protect their North American market from non-British 
sugars, molasses and rum, was linked to the changing structure of the trade. 
Independent London and outport merchants buying in the Carribean were 
being ousted by the selling organisations of the planters in England. This 
article reveals the astonishing rise in the importance of the home market and 
the decline in re-exports of sugar. Total imports rose from 471,000 cwt. to 
1,091,000 cwt. between 1700 and 1757. Re-exports to foreign countries declined 
from 37.5% of imports to 4.5%- 


K. G. Hiperpranp, ‘Foreign Markets for Swedish Iron in the Eighteenth 
Century’, Scandinavian Economic History Review, V1 (1958). A long section of this 
article analyses British iron imports and re-exports as a whole, and the de- 
velopment of the British market. Imports rose from c. 15,000 tons p.a. in the 
period 1700—19 to c. 45,000 tons p.a. in 1770-1800, of which more than 90 per 
cent was retained for home consumption. Iron imports from Sweden were 
steady on trend, between 10,000 and 20,000 tons, the great rise from the 1730's 
being mostly of Russian iron. ‘These statistics imply that the figures listed for 
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iron exports from Sweden in PRO. SP. 95/68 (cf. C. GiLx, ‘The Affair of 
Porto Novo’, English Historical Review, 1958) have been multiplied ten times. 


S. G. CHECKLAND, ‘American versus West Indian Traders in Liverpool, 1793- 
18157, Journal of Economic History, XVIII (1958). Professor Checkland’s aim 
has been to demonstrate the changing fortunes of the two main branches of 
Liverpool’s foreign commerce under wartime conditions. The West Indian 
trade was inherently more unstable and suffered from the abolition of the slave 
trade in 1807, but the American trade was in fact supported by American 
shipments to the Continent, so that the Orders in Council became an important 
source of conflict when supported by the West India interest as a lever to 
cripple their rivals. The development of the industrial hinterland was bringing 
the American nexus into prime importance for Liverpool on trend, despite 
these particular problems. 


S. G. CHeEckLanp, ‘Two Scottish West Indian Liquidations after 1793’, 
Scottish Journal of Political Economy, TV (1957). Both Alexander Houston and Co. 
and James Baillie and Co. were stricken when there was a slave revolt in 
Grenada in 1795. The houses were caught with extended credit to planters, 
which proved illiquid, and went into bankruptcy eventually, despite govern- 
ment assistance which shored up Houstons for a few years. This article reveals 
the financial structure of the rising Scottish West Indies connexion, the nature 
of which had been influenced by the Glasgow merchants coming into the 
trade after Bristol and Liverpool. After 1775 it had taken over pride of place 
from the Virginia tobacco trade in Glasgow. 


H. W. Dickinson, “The Taylors of Southampton’, Transactions of the Newcomen 
Socrety, XXIX (1953-5). The mass demand for blocks by the navy inspired 
mechanisation and standardisation in their production by the Taylors (naval 
contractors for three generations). They invented the circular saw and lathe- 
turning of sheaves under power for block-making before the more famous 
mechanisation of the same skills undertaken by Sir Samuel Bentham, Brunel 
and Maudslay. 


C. Git, ‘The Affair of Porto Novo’, English Historical Review, LX XIII (1958). 
This article describes an attempt to turn the flank of the East India Company’s 
monopoly by using a Swedish vessel and a Swedish trading company as a cover 
for British capital, enterprise and seamen. 


S. KyArRHEIN, ‘Norwegian Timber Exports in the Eighteenth Century’, 
Scadinavian Economic History Review V (1957). This article uses the records of a 
London timber merchant (Norman and Co. 1772-85) as a check on the Nor- 
wegian port book statistics. 


M. W. Finn, ‘Industry and Technology in the Derwent Valley of Durham and 
Northumberland in the Eighteenth Century’, Transactions of the Newcomen 
Society, XXIX (1953-5). In the eighteenth century the metallurgical industry 
developed in this region, supplementing the older coal-workings in the valley, 
but declined again at the end of the century. Mr Flinn shows how new enter- 
prise came first with the Crowley family, originally with nail making, then 
with slitting mills, steel furnaces (blister-and shear-steel making being 
introduced from Stourbridge) and platings forges. Products developed in- 


cluded nails, anchors, household utensils, hoes, swords, and steam-engine 
parts. 
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G. E. Mincay, ‘Thrumpton, a Nottinghamshire Estate in the Eighteenth 
Century’, Transactions of the Thoroton Society, LXI (1957). A study of the income 
from this estate reveals primarily the benevolence of the Emerton family as 
landlords. Tenants ran up permanent debts without eviction (and these were 
often cancelled in favour of their widows), while the small increase in rents did 
-not reflect the degree of increase in prices and tenants’ incomes. 


P. Marutas, “The Brewing Industry, Temperance and Politics’, The Historical 
Journal, I (1958). This article seeks to record the realignments in the political 
representations of the brewing industry under the impact of changing economic 
and social conditions. In particular, the political implications of the temperance 
movement, representing an important new alignment of attitudes in Victorian 
England, induced a corresponding re-orientation in the brewing industry. 


P. Deane, ‘The Output of the British Woolen Industry in the Eighteenth 
Century’, Journal of Economic History, XVII (1957). This important critical 
survey reveals the difficulties of drawing up reliable production data for any 
industry in the eighteenth century whose products were not taxed at the point 
of production, and where a significant, but unknown, proportion of the raw 
materials and the final products did not pass through the ports. It thus be- 
comes a salutary and illuminating exercise in applying quantitative techniques 
in economic history. The conclusions show growth throughout the century, but 
at a faster rate (14% rise in input of raw materials per decade, 1741-72) in the 
decades before the textile inventions than after them. The surge in population 
after 1750, and the statistical base, account for this. 


R. A. Peta, ‘Corn Milling and the Industrial Revolution in England in the 
Eighteenth Century’, University of Birmingham Historical Journal, V1 (1957). The 
sharp rise in the demand for bread occasioned by an increasing population 
meant the need for an extension in milling capacity. This article shows the 
effects, given that little increase in the number of water-mill sites was possible. 
Some conversions to the more efficient overshot wheel were made, a great 
increase in the number of windmills took place, and steam power was rapidly 
adapted to corn-milling after 1779. There is a detailed report of the first 
application of rotative power to the industry by Wasbrough and Pickard with a 
Newcomen engine in 1779-81, and by Boulton and Watt in 1783-4. 


B. G. Awrry, ‘Charcoal Ironmasters of Cheshire and Lancashire 1600-1785’, 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, CX (1957). This is a 
valuable regional survey of an area hitherto not studied in detail. It reveals 
that production was certainly not declining in the first half of the eighteenth 
century—indeed, that rising output was compensating for the decline do- 
cumented in other regions. Nailing was the great market for these ironmasters, 
who were dependant upon Cumberland haematic ores to make ‘tough’ iron. 
The entrepreneurs showed great diversity—from the Catholic Chadwicks and 
Halls, to the Quaker merchants of Warrington. Coke-smelting became a 
serious threat only after 1760. 


A. W. SxempTon, ‘The Engineers of the English River Navigations, 1620-1760’, 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, XXIX (1953-5). Professor Skempton 
presents a detailed list of river improvements, a brief survey of the technology 
of locks, and short biographies of the individuals responsible for the 1m- 
provements. There is no discussion of financing, economic effects, motives for 
innovation etc.—it is a narrative outline of the engineering involved in the 
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projects—but the lists show the marked clustering of projects in the periods 
1662-75, 1699-1705, 1718-30. 

J. M. Norris, ‘The Struggle for Carron—Samuel Garbett and Charles 
Gasgoigne’, Scottish Historical Review, XXXVII (1958). Garbett opposed uate 
expansion of the company on ordnance contracts during the American War, 
but was outvoted by his son in law. This article describes his attempt to regain 
control by challenging Gasgoigne’s efforts to establish a gun-foundry in 
Russia, virtually as a branch of the Carron enterprise. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge P. Maruias 


(w) After 1800 

R. H. CampseE Lt, ‘Fluctuations in Stocks: a Nineteenth Century Case Study’. 
Oxford Econ. Papers, LX (1957), 1. This article examines the operation of the 
‘warrant system’ in the Scottish iron industry between 1845 and 1873. This 
system, based on the activity of commercial speculators, encouraged the 
building-up of stocks in periods of depression and therefore made the Scottish 
industry insensitive to normal changes in market demand. The author sees 
short-term benefits and long-run disadvantages for the industry in this system. 


S. G. CueckLanp, ‘The Mind of the City 1870-1914’. Oxford Econ. Papers, 
IX (1957), 3. After examining the various sections of the City contributing to 
‘City opinion’, Professor Checkland reaches the conclusion that the general 
outlook of the City was narrow—‘only a proposed reform could provoke the 
City to thought and discussion beyond the immediate course of markets’. The 
City, he argues, could not make, or pretend to make, any contribution to 
systematic thinking about basic problems of the national economy. 


R. O. CriarkeE, “The Dispute in the British Engineering Industry, 1897-98: 
An Evaluation’. Economica, N.S. XXIV (1957), 94. The author discusses the 
underlying and proximate causes of this dispute and examines the reasons for 
the employers’ victory. He contends that this outcome had a ‘catalytic effect’ in 
promoting bargaining at the national level on wages and working conditions 
in industry generally. 


I. F. Greson, ‘The Establishment of the Scottish Steel Industry’, 7. Scot. Pol. 
Econ., V (1958), 1. Mr Gibson traces the supercession of the malleable iron 
industry by steel in Scotland particularly after 1880, shows the significance of 
the Open Hearth process in the Scottish industry, and indicates the elements 
of weakness in the industry’s structure before 1914. 


A. R. Hatt, ‘A Note on the English Capital Market before 1914’, Economica, 
N.S. XXIV (1957), 93. A. K. Carrnoross, ‘The English Capital Market 
before 1914’, Economica, N.S. XXV_ (1958), 98. A. R. Haut, ‘The English 
Capital Market before 1914—A Reply’, Economica, N.S. XXV (1958), 100. 

In these three articles the authors discuss the importance of the new issue 
market in total home investment and the efficiency of the market in supplying 
capital to industry. Dr Hall attacks the general proposition that the new issue 
market was relatively unimportant and inefficient. At the last the debate 
resolves itself into an argument on definition and terminology, but points the 
way to a fuller assessment of the central issue. 


P. E. Harr and E. H. Puerrs Brown, ‘The Size of Trade Unions: A Study in 
the Laws of Aggregation’. Econ. J., LXVII (1957), 1. The authors demonstrate 


that over the past half-century the process of concentration has been at work 
among trade unions as among firms, and has produced similar patterns of 
development. Concentration has been the outcome less of ‘births’ and ‘deaths’ 
or of amalgamations of unions than of the ‘divergent rates at which aggregates 
have grown by themselves’; and is the result of general forces rather than of 
specific policy decisions within unions. 


J. Hoop and B. S. Yamry, ‘The Middle Class Retailing Societies in London, 
1864-1900’. Oxford Econ. Papers, UX (1957), 3. This article examines the emer- 
gence of the Civil Service Supply Association and similar ‘closed’ retailing 
societies in nineteenth century England. These societies set out to offer low 
prices with limited service to their restricted clientéle. The authors trace the 
influence of such societies on the growth of the departmental store and on the 
general practice and economics of retail trading. 


M. O son, Jr. and C. C. Harris, Jr., ‘Free Trade in ‘‘Corn”’: a statistical study 
of the prices and production of Wheat in Great Britain from 1873 to 1914’. 
Quart. F. of Econ., LX XIII (1959), 1. The authors argue that English farmers 
reacted to falling prices by moving over from wheat to barley production. In 
the period 1873-94 the correlation of price movements and wheat acreages 
suggests that farmers as a class were anticipating the price trend. (Is it really 
justifiable to draw such a fine distinction between anticipating and following a 
trend?) From 1894 prices move less consistently and there is little correlation in 
the detailed movement of wheat prices and acreages. 


S. Potiarp, ‘Britain and World Shipbuilding, 1890-1914: a Study in Compa- 
rative Costs’, 7. Econ. Hist., XVII (1957), 3. Dr Pollard examines the continued 
supremacy of British shipbuilding down to 1914, and attributes it primarily to 
the existence of a large home market. This gave full scope to the exploitation 
of the advantages of mass production—notably specialization, full employment 
of fixed capital and cheap raw materials—and to the skill and experience of 
managements and men. 


S. PottarD, ‘Real Earnings in Sheffield, 1851-1941’. Yorks Bulletin, 1X (1957), 
1. The author is able to draw up two tables: one of real earnings, the other of 
‘residual wages’. His conclusions bear out more general findings. Within the 
period 1851-1914, the years 1865-99 emerge as years of substantial improve- 
ment while the earlier (1851-64) and later (1900-14) periods are years of 
relative stagnation in working-class living standards. 


R. O. Roserts, ‘Bank of England Branch Discounting, 1826-69’, Economica, 
N.S. XXV_ (1958), 99. This article is based primarily on the records of the 
short-lived Swansea branch of the Bank of England. It shows, with particular 
reference to discounting, the early significance of the Bank in regional economic 
life, and further indicates how this was modified with the growth in strength of 
competing joint-stock banks. 


S. B. Saut, ‘The Economic Significance of Constructive Imperialism’. 7. Econ. 
Hist., XVII (1957), 2. The author examines Joseph Chamberlain’s imperial 
economic policies, and concludes that the attempt to introduce preferential 
tariffs, even when not abortive, produced little advantage to colony or mother- 
country. The more promising approach was through capital assistance but this 
was very limited in scope. 


W. A. Sinciair, ‘The Growth of the British Steel Industry in the late Nine- 
teenth Century’. 7. Scot. Pol. Econ., V1 (1959), 1. It is argued that in the late 
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nineteenth century the main developments in steel production affected the 
Open Hearth process and the supply of the domestic market. Earlier studies 
of the industry in this period by emphasizing the weaknesses of the Bessemer 
section of the industry and the stagnation of exports have given an over-gloomy 
picture. An important and provocative article. 


F. M. L. Tuompson, ‘The Land Market in the Nineteenth Century’, Oxford 
Econ. Papers, UX, (1957), 3. Dr Thompson examines the evidence for the volume 
of land transfers in the nineteenth century and concludes that demand was in 
general the primary factor in determining the behaviour of the land market: 
activity was at its highest in periods of expansive housebuilding and of agri- 
cultural prosperity. 


University College, London A. J. TAYLOR 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
(Edited by J. A. van Houtte) 


Kristor GiamMann. Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1740. (Copenhagen: Danish 
Science Press. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. xii + 334. Kr. 34 
paperbound, kr. 42 clothbound.) 


Dr Glamann begins with an introductory chapter describing the organisation 
of the Dutch East India Company, its relations with the government and the 
nature of its monopoly. He then analyses its trade in terms of the principal 
groups of commodities, pointing out the main changes which took place over 
the period, touching on the method of lading the ships and the organisation for 
receiving and selling the goods in the Netherlands. Thereafter he treats in 
successive chapters all the most significant commodities. These are bullion and 
money, pepper, spices, raw silk, textiles, sugar, Japanese copper, coffee and tea. 
Lastly he describes and discusses the system of accounting. He has thoroughly 
used the archives of the company and has called in evidence from the records of 
the French, English, Danish, Swedish and Ostend East India Companies. The 
bibliography shows a wide coverage of the historical literature of the subject. 
There are a number of useful appendices in explanation of points made in the 
text. The translation to English from Danish by Mr Niels Haislund is good. 

Dr Glamann’s main point is that the Dutch East India Company never 
enjoyed a total monopoly. East India goods reached Western Europe through 
the Levant, they were imported by the companies of other nations, and 
substitutes for-some of them were available elsewhere. Even when the company 
came closest to complete monopoly it could not—at least, in its own interests it 
did not—demand necessarily the highest prices that could be obtained. There 
are examples of the company doing its best to keep prices down in the interests 
of a stable trade. The company, therefore, as Dr Glamann says, ‘has a history’. 
It always had to struggle actively for its market not only at the buying end in 
the East but at the selling end in the Netherlands. Dr Glamann wishes to lay 
bare this constant struggle, commodity by commodity, in terms of demand and 
supply. 

If he does not entirely succeed, this is because one cannot write a wholly 
comprehensive account even of a single branch of commerce without complete 
knowledge of other branches. (This is the same difficulty as faces a diplomatic 
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historian). We do not yet know enough about the tightly interwoven network of 
European commerce in this period to be able to place any single trade ac- 
curately in its context. We can only proceed piecemeal by individual studies 
with acknowledged limitations. In my opinion a key study would be one of 
freight charges, but any study of Dutch trade is especially welcome. 

Some of the changes observed by Dr Glamann in the Dutch East India trade 
over his period are as follows. The value of the total trade rose continuously. 
Proportionately the main changes were a decline in the value of pepper and a 
rise in the value of textiles. (Spices were never of overwhelming importance.) 
The method of sale in the Netherlands was in the first half of the period by 
agreement and contract, in the second half by public auction. In the first half of 
the period the Dutch Company, although it had no absolute monopoly, 
imported by far the greatest quantities of East India goods and dominated the 
market, but towards the end of the seventeenth century it began both to be 
outbought and to be undersold by the English Company. At this point in 
Dr Glamann’s story we see clearly the beginning of the English commercial 
boom. But the reasons for it are no clearer than they are in other spheres of 
commerce. Dr Glamann rejects the suggestion that inefficient accounting 
prevented the directors of the Dutch Company from exactly observing the 
progress of their trade; and it is not an adequate explanation simply to suppose 
that early success had channelled their capital into quarters which changing 
circumstances had rendered unprofitable. By bringing out so clearly the facts of 
the case Dr Glamann has raised questions which demand further study and 
thought, and it is to be hoped that he will pursue them. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge R. W. K. Hinton 


Recueils de la Société Fean Bodin. 1X and X. L’étranger. (Brussels: Librairie 
Encyclopédique. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. 402 + 592.) 


The Société Jean Bodin devotes its annual session to the comparative study of 
some problem of legal or institutional history. The central theme of the 
meeting of 1955 was the status of aliens. No less than 34 lectures were held on it, 
their number making it necessary to spread them over two volumes, the first 
of which, besides containing a general summing up by the secretary of the 
Association, Professor J. Gilissen, of the various papers, stressing similarities and 
differences, deals with ethnology, Antiquity, and the East, ancient and modern. 
The second volume is concerned with the Western world from the middle ages 
to the present day. As in the case of a previous volume of this series (cf. this 
Review, X, p. 152), one wonders sometimes at the choice of some subjects and 
still more at the absence of others, so that the criticisms made on that occasion 
still stand; while six papers (or seven even if one is to include the lecture on the 
Frankish realm) are devoted to France, one of them about a minor item like 
letters of marque in the middle ages, there is next to nothing on England before 
the eighteenth century, and nothing at all on the colonial world, except the 
United States, nor on Byzantium. The aspects of the topic of interest to economic 
and social historians, particularly the position of alien merchants, have been 
emphasized unequally from author to author. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HouTtTe 
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E. van GRIEKEN and M. vAN GRIEKEN-TAVERNIERS. Les archives inventoriées au 
Ministére des Colonies. (Académie royale des Sciences Coloniales. Classe des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Mémoires in 8°, new ser., XII. 2. Brussels. 
1958. Pp27o Bales Go.) 


There is a great deal of work going on in Belgium on the history of the Congo, 
and it will doubtless be furthered by the present publication of a general 
synopsis of the inventorized records preserved at the Colonial Office in Brussels, 
with reference to the calendars. This reveals how much of the sources were 
unfortunately destroyed under instructions of Leopold II. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HouTTE 


H. J. Praxxe. Deining in Drenthe. Historisch-sociografische speurtocht door de ‘olde 
lantschap’. (grd ed. Assen: Van Gorcum. 1958. Pp. xiii + 386. Ills. Gld. 
9-75) 

Drenthe, with its poor soil and its belt of peat swamps, was for centuries the 
most isolated and neglected area of the Netherlands. It was, until the French 
revolution, a remarkable community of free peasants. Citizens of Amsterdam 
began to take some interest in reclaiming the peat bogs in the seventeenth 
century, but this activity developed on a considerable scale only in the nine- 
teenth century, and then caused the commotion to which the title alludes. 
Indeed, the ancestral community was broken up by immigration, by super- 
imposing the authority of the newly formed municipalities on that of the old 
hamlets and marsh-users, by the partition of the commons, and by the rise of 
an urban society. All these circumstances caused serious economic and social 
tensions, culminating in the disturbances of the 1880’s and 1890’s, on which the 
author lays particular stress. His interest is mainly in social evolution, which he 
has treated in masterly fashion, but he has given due consideration also to the 
economic background, so that the economic history of Drenthe in its most 
decisive stage is no longer terra incognita. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HouttTe 


B. H. SiicHeER vAN Batu. Een samenleving onder spanning. Geschiedenis van het 
platteland in Overyssel. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1957. Pp. 768 Gld. 25.—.) 


It is regional monographs of this kind and this quality that will enable us to 
revise our knowledge of the agrarian history of Western Europe. 

This study deals with one of the Dutch provinces, Overijssel. It is the first of a 
series of studies dealing with rural history and sociology and can stand as a 
model of historical sociology. The author, who is also the editor of the new 
series, is professor of agrarian history at the Higher Agricultural Institute at 
Wageningen. With masterly sureness of touch he succeeds in bringing out the 
main original features of human activity in this essentially agricultural provin- 
ce. He systematically follows its evolution. First he examines minutely the 
various shifts of population, in order to expose their causes and their social and 
religious consequences. As in so many regions in Western Europe, the eigh- 
teenth century saw the beginnings of a demographic pressure which grew 
stronger during the next century. He then analyses the structure of this human 
group, under professions, and reveals the minutiae which make it possible to 
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differentiate and to establish a hierarchy among these activities. Demographic 
pressure meant more mouths to feed, well before it implied an increase in 
available manpower. ‘This poses the problem of resources. Hence an oppor- 
tunity to bring in the question of pauperism and poor relief, of food and lodging, 
of the burden of taxation, and the modifications of social stratification. Agri- 
cultural production had to satisfy increased demand, but it also benefited from 
an increase in the number of producers. Taking into account the limitations set 
by the nature of the terrain and certain rooted customs, the area under culti- 
vation increased and the waste land contracted. The author does not neglect to 
tell us the consequences in terms of the pattern and average size of holdings, 
nor to describe the efforts made to intensify and specialise breeding of cattle, 
sheep, horses, pigs—even bees. A last chapter deals with the system of land 
tenure. 

In brief, this is a very rewarding study based on a mass of record material and 
statistics. Its method deserves to be quoted as a model, and, which is a sterling 
quality, man is ever present throughout. 


Louvain J. Ruwer 


G. Gonceryyp. Schets ener economische geschiedenis van Indonesié. (Haarlem: Erven F. 
Bohn. 1957. Pp. 248. Gld. 7.50.) 


Apart from the final chapter under the heading ‘After the Japanese Invasion’ 
(pp. 200-229), this edition is an unchanged reprint of the 1949 edition. In 
this chapter, the author gives a succinct but clear idea of the economic, and 
especially of the financial difficulties, the young Indonesian government had to 
face: the increase of population; devaluation; the deficiencies of the govern- 
ment; inflation; insufficient investment and low output; corruption; com- 
munism. Professor Gonggrijp thinks increasing population to be the most 
serious problem, although not everybody will agree with him. An important 
list of 47 books, a dozen of which are in English, and all published since 1946, 
proves Professor Gonggrijp’s continuing interest in the development of the 
country about which he has written so many times. 

On the history of the Dutch East Indies (pp. 1-200), in spite of the criticism 
of previous editions, the author has not yet achieved impartiality about the 
early colonial system. He calls the first seven years of its existence the most 
degrading pages of Dutch colonial history. It was lamentable, but he fails to 
realise that about 1830 this system was the result of social-economic, juridical 
and even religious relationships in Java. (See the present reviewer’s: Het Verval 
van het cultuurstelsel, The Hague, 1955, pp- 11-23.) 

That as liberal a man as Fransen van de Putte, who contributed so much to 
abolishing the system, felt convinced of this, is a fact which should be con- 
sidered. Once he wrote in a letter: ‘Napoleon I said that if Christianity had not 
existed something of the sort ought to have been invented; the same is my 
opinion concerning the culture-system for Java’. One cannot overlook the 
drawbacks of this system, but it is unscientific and prejudiced not to admit its 
positive values. Professor Gonggrijp has not taken sufficient cognizance of 
Furnivall’s books (Netherlands India, 1939; Colonial Policy and Practice, 1948). 


The Hague R. REINSMA 
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A. E. Veruutst. De Sint-Baafsabdij te Gent en haar grondbezit (VIe-—XIVe eeuw). 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van de structuur en de uitbating van het grootgrondbezit in 
Viaanderen tijdens de middeleeuwen. (With French précis.) (Verhandelingen 
van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der Letteren, no. 30. Brussels: 


Flemish Academy of Sciences. 1958. Pp. xxxiii + 665, 13 maps.) 


In about 630, Saint Amand, the apostle of the Schelt valley, built a church at a 
place called Ganda. The abbey which grew from this foundation developed so 
well that in the eleventh century it owned estates in many different regions and 
was one of the richest religious houses in the area of present-day Belgium. 
Hence it suffered more than its neighbours from the Norman invasions, and 
later, till the first half of the eleventh century, from secularisation. But it 
overcame these difficulties, retrieved villas and demesnes which had been 
usurped, bought new ones, encouraged assarting, adapted its methods and 
succeeded in this way in maintaining its prosperity till about 1300. 

The surviving documentation is scanty. But by examining it attentively and 
supplementing it with information derived from the study of soil chemistry, of 
place-names, of land registers, the author has succeeded in providing elements 
essential to the solution of the three major problems raised by the history of 
large-scale estates in the Middle Ages: the structure of the estate, the dis- 
solution of the classical system, the spread of new methods of exploitation. 

Firstly the so-called classical, bi-partite, system existed in the area in 
question but only on the big estates. This raises the question whether there does 
not exist a relation between, on the one hand, the structure of the villa, and, on 
the other hand, directly, its size, or, indirectly, the quality of the soil and the 
configuration of the land. Thus only where a great area of rich land was 
available would it be possible to create a sufficient number of holdings for the 
tenants to take an active part in the exploitation of the demesne. 

Secondly it is necessary at this juncture to make several distinctions. First, 
between the different forms of evolution: the contraction of the demesne, the 
freeing of tenures or lightening of labour services, the giving up of direct 
exploitation, for they did not always go hand in hand, far from it; the re- 
duction in tenants’ obligations, in particular, was not necessarily followed by 
the alienation of demesne farms; during a century and longer, the abbey 
continued to exploit most of these with paid labour; again, during the thir- 
teenth century, it even systematically retrieved those which its agents had lost; 
only in 1300, when labour services had lost all meaning for some time, did the 
abbey finally give up direct exploitation. Second, it is necessary to distinguish 
between regions, since the problems under review were due as much to parti- 
cular as to more general causes: the division of the manse and the peasants’ wish 
to share in the economic and social expansion of the time are factors which 
counted everywhere; but regional and local factors also played their part: 
violence on the part of the great, the abuses of mayors, the capacity of the soil to 
bear wheat, and especially the proximity of towns. 

Thirdly the lease, the basis of the new methods, only came into general use in 
the fourteenth century. It was hardly practised before this date in the old 
villas. Nor was it much more common in the assarted lands; these, which 
continued to increase till the end of the thirteenth century, especially in the 
Ghent region, were granted in perpetuity, in return for a payment in cash or in 
kind, according to whether they were situated close to or far from a town. This 
difference in the kind of rent is only one of the traits which distinguish Nor- 
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thern Flanders, progressive, with mixed arable and pasture, practising crop 
specialisation, stimulated by a money economy, from the conservative and 
backward South. 

These observations prove yet again that reality is always more complex than 
theories. This is why the author himself expresses the hope that further mono- 
graphs will confirm, or invalidate, or qualify, his conclusions, a hope that we 
must endorse, provided these monographs are as thorough as his own. One can 
indeed regret certain gaps, certain errors of perspective, as for instance the fact 
that he does not explain very clearly the economic and financial difficulties 
which finally overcame Saint-Bavon in the early fourteenth century, or his 
strict adherence to economic matters, and silence concerning the personality of 
the abbots and the religious life of the abbey, although these are factors vital to 
material prosperity or decline. But he deserves unstinted praise for his method, 
his constant care to distinguish, to date, to place in the local setting, to compare, 
and for the brilliance of his textual criticism. M. Verhulst is certainly a master 
of exegesis. 


Louvain L. Ginicor 


B. H. D. Hermespore. De Herberg in de Nederlanden, een Blik in de Beschavings- 
geschiedenis. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1957. Pp. xii + 296. Gld. 18.50.) 


This finely printed and amply illustrated book is concerned with the function 
of the inn in public and private life in the Netherlands, mainly from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century, and derives its information from juridical sources. ‘The 
early history of hostelry is summarized in an introductory chapter. ‘The author 
uses an abundance of quotations (which makes reading rather laborious because 
of the use of many obsolete and unexplained words, especially technical ones) to 
convince the reader of the importance of the subject for an understanding of 
social life in the past. In this respect he is successful. Evidently a secondary 
purpose is the rehabilitation of the innkeeper. However Mr Hermesdorf does 
not always clarify the differences in the standing of the inns in the late middle 
ages. Nevertheless Joh. Kachel’s important history of the German inns (Her- 
berge und Gastwirtschaft in Deutschland bis zum 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1924) is 
supplemented, and, it is to be hoped, similar studies in other countries of 
Western Europe will follow. 


Leiden J. J. Max 


M. A. ArnouLp. Les dénombrements de foyers dans le Comté de Hainaut (XIVe-XVIe 
siécles). (Brussels: Commission Royale d’Histoire. 1956. Pp. xxiv + 776, 
2 maps.) 


In most Belgian principalities, the fiscal system introduced between the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries used the hearth tax return. Of these a great 
number of returns survive for the duchies of Brabant and Luxembourg and the 
county of Hainault. The hearth taxes of Brabant and Luxembourg have already 
been thoroughly documented in 1912 (by Cuvelier) and 1921 (by Grob and 
Vannerus) in the large quarto series of the Commission Royale ad Histovre. 
Those of the county of Hainault have just been published by Professor 
Arnould of the University of Brussels. The first part of the book deals with the 
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history of these returns for Hainaut from 1385 to 1560. Four of them which are 
specially enlightening are studied in detail. The second part consists of the 
complete text of 99 original documents, mostly from the archives of Mons, 
Brussels and Lille, with two historical maps and many statistical tables, one of 
which compares for each locality the figures in the documents with those of the 
French and Belgian census of 1946-7. This admirably produced volume is a 
valuable contribution to economic history. The author has not merely studied 
the returns themselves, he shows their place in the tax structure of the period, 
and gives an excellent synthesis of the historical evolution of fiscal systems 
during the end of the Middle Ages. By basing himself on a detailed analysis of 
the information derived from the documents, he has reconstructed the territo- 
rial, economic, financial, and especially the demographic evolution of Hainault 
over a period of nearly two hundred years. Though most of the documents 
dealing with the hearth taxes of Hainault were destroyed in May 1940, during 
the bombardment of the Mons Record Office, fortunately the author, who was 
then archivist, and busy on his edition of these hearth tax returns, had already 
made copies of almost all the most important documents. In Hainault the 
hearth tax did not apply on the territory of the 22 towns, as these had a 
different tax system. In a special chapter, the author attempts to remedy this 
lacuna, and to determine the urban population of the county. He also attempts 
to evaluate the density of hearths, for each territorial subdivision, and has 
some extremely interesting observations to make on the subject. Finally his 
achievement provides a solid basis for the assessment of the population of the 
whole of present-day Belgium around the year 1500, since, over and above 
Brabant and Luxembourg which have already been mentioned, nearly all the 
other principalities have preserved at least partial documentation for this 
period. 

This book is therefore of exceptional importance for any study of the econo- 
mic history of the Low Countries. 


Louvain R. Mots 


PreRRE-HERMAN Dopp (Ed.). Traité d’Emmanuel Piloti sur le Passage en Terre 
Sainte (1420). (Publications de l’Université Lovanium de Léopoldville, IV. 
Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris-VIe: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts. 1958. Pp. 
T 902-5: Firs. 390:) 


Emmanuel Piloti, a Cretan by birth, was engaged in the Venetian trade with 
Egypt between 1396 and 1438, and lived in the latter country over half these 
years. There he conceived a plan for the reconquest of the Holy Land and the 
seizure of Egypt by the Christians, about which he wrote a voluminous 
memoir for submission to the Pope. It is known only in the Brussels manuscript 
of a French translation written in 1441 by the author himself. This was very 
inaccurately published in 1846. The present re-edition is excellent. The 
treatise was already known to Heyd, who used it in his history of the Levant 
trade. It is indeed of particular interest to economic history, since it describes at 
length the author’s business, and more generally, trade between Egypt and the 
West, mainly with Italy. It has also a useful index. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HoutrTe 
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M. K. EuisasetH GorrscHaLk. Historische Geografie van Westelijk Zeeuws- 
Vlaanderen. II. Van het begin der XVe eeuw tot de inundaties tijdens de Tachtig- 
Jjarige Oorlog (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1958. Pp. 300. Gld. 20.—.) 


The second volume of Miss Gottschalk’s work (cf. this Review, IX, 168) is 
concerned with the geographical evolution of the western part of Zealand 
Flanders from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the inundations for 
military reasons at the end of the sixteenth. The author describes the on- 
slaughts of the sea (1421, 1424, 1477, 1530, 1532, 1579) aggravated by war 
conditions, and the regular reclaiming of what was lost, and the recovery of 
what was destroyed. The regression of towns, because of these events, is also 
told: most striking is an account of the island of Biervliet. Of particular impor- 
tance is the story of the hopeless struggle of Bruges, which the author relates 
quite rightly within a framework of economic and geographical conditions. 
The canal, dug with great sacrifices as a substitute for the Zwin, did not 
bring the improvement hoped for. In the sixteenth century, land was gained 
mainly in the north. After the last attack of nature, the fate was sealed by man: 
the region was covered with water once again, and only after 1610 was re- 
covered in its present form, in an entirely new pattern. 

The book of Miss Gottschalk, a model of regional historical geography, is 
illustrated by seven reproductions of contemporary maps, and a sketch, after 
the map of the Bruges district by Peter Pourbus of 1571. 


Middelburg W. S. UNGER 


J. G. van Drten (Ed.). Het oudste aandeelhoudersregister van de Kamer Amsterdam 
der Oost-Indische Compagnie. (Werken uitgegeven door de Vereniging Het 
Nederlandsch Economisch-Historisch Archief, XIV. The Hague: M. 
Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. 294. Gld. 20.—.) 


Of the registers of shareholders of the Dutch East India Company at the time 
of its constitution in 1602, only two (the most important) have survived: those 
of the Chambers of Zealand and of Amsterdam. The former was published 
in 1950 by W. S. Unger, the latter is the subject of the present edition. 1143 
persons are known to have subscribed in Amsterdam, which supplied more 
than half the capital. They belonged to all classes, from magistrates, divines and 
big businessmen to working people and housemaids. Most remarkable is the 
contribution to the company’s capital by immigrants from the Spanish Nether- 
lands: 301 subscribers of whom 37 supplied nearly a quarter of the stock. Still 
in 1613, when the company asked its own shareholders to insure a fleet, 79 
persons of the same group, of a total of 252, contributed nearly half the amount 
subscribed. 

All this is treated with a wealth of detail in Professor van Dillen’s ample 
introduction of a hundred pages to the edition of the register itself. The real 
text, however, takes only a small part of the remainder of the book. Indeed, 
for every subscriber mentioned, a large amount of data is given on the life, and 
the business or administrative career of the person concerned, making the list a 
compendium of the Amsterdam merchant class, and of other circles as well, 
in the opening years of Dutch commercial prosperity. As such, it deserves to be 
quoted as an example. 


Louvain J. A. van HoutTtTe 
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Vatiéry Janssens. Het geldwezen der Oostenrijkse Nederlanden. (Verhandelingen 
van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van Belgié, Klasse der Letteren, no. 29. Brussels: Flemish 


Academy of Sciences. 1957. Pp. 347 B. Fr. 400.) 


The coinage minted and issued in the Low Countries is on the whole well- 
known thanks to the labours of numismatists and especially of A. de Witte, 
whose monumental work has no doubt occasionally been brought up to date— 
it came out in 1896-1899—but has never yet been superseded. 

The same cannot be said of monetary policy. Apart from the monograph of 
G. Pusch, written in 1932, dealing with the Burgundian period and the reign of 
Charles V—a study more notable for its uniqueness than for the exhaustive 
nature of its information—it would be very difficult to quote a work on this 
subject within the framework of our former provinces. This in spite of the fact 
that money is both a valuable tool and a sure index of economic policy. 
However a pupil of Professor H. van Werveke of Ghent has attempted partially 
to fill this gap, the same who some years ago attempted to explain, in the wake 
of A. de Witte, the growth of the double system of monnaie courante and money of 
account in the Low Countries. His object here is to follow the activity of the 
mints in the Southern Netherlands during the eighteenth century and especially 
to throw light on the economic and financial significance of the various mone- 
tary issues. This is a good preliminary study. It cannot pretend to have ex- 
hausted the subject, but it is undoubtedly useful. 

The author begins, methodically enough, with an analysis of the not very 
satisfactory situation at the end of the Spanish and under the Angevin régime. 
Reforms were needed to counter the decadence that prevailed in the early 
eighteenth century, and the Austrian government first tackled the monnate 
d’ appoint. The reminting of the whole system of gold and silver coinage was to 
wait till the years 1749-55. This large-scale reform inaugurated a new era of 
intense monetary activity, with a rather more modern form of coinage. But it 
did not succeed in eliminating nor in reducing the centrifugal tendencies of the 
border provinces which had to defend themselves more directly against certain 
French and notably Liegeois competition. In fact, these include more than 
half the territory of the Low Countries. Only Brabant and Flanders escaped 
these temptations to monetary heterodoxy. In a special chapter, the author 
then turns to the events that marked the end of the ancien régime, and their 
monetary repercussions. Another chapter is concerned with the often decisive 
part played by several bankers. The work proper ends with an outline of the 
various contemporary monetary theories. There follow six appendices, a 
précis in French, and an index of proper names. 

It was already suspected that maladjusted bi-metallism was a frequent cause 
of trouble to those responsible for monetary policy. The fluctuations of the 
gold/silver ratio, which is an international phenomenon, gave rise more or 
less everywhere to speculation, which the business world and even other less 
well-informed members of the public did not fail to exploit. We must, however, 
be grateful to the author for reminding historians of this phenomenon, without 
none the less accepting it as the only valid explanation. The criticism expressed 
concerning the volume of issues seems pertinent, more so perhaps than the 
table of the representative metallic value of the florin during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is a pity that no account is taken of remedies and 
legally permitted latitude in dealing either with issues or with circulation. The 
author has fully appreciated the importance of the intervention of certain 
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bankers. It remains to be hoped that systematic studies will illuminate the 
activities of banks such as those notably of the Proli and of Nettine. 


Louvain J. Ruwer 


Ke E, M. VERCAUTEREN. De aanleg van de straatweg Best-Lommel als deel van de 
verbinding ’s-Hertogenbosch-Lwik (1745-1818). (Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 
1958. Pp. xvi + 122.) 


The author, whose previous book was devoted to the construction of the first 
miles of the road between ’s-Hertogenbosch and Liége (cf. this Review, X, p. 
161), deals here with the completion of the project. A new factor in the situation 
was the Austrian government’s scheme to establish an overland route between 
Ostend and Aachen in order to attract German traffic to the Flemish port. 
This project was considered in Holland as a dangerous menace to the Dutch 
staple-market. Since neither ’s-Hertogenbosch nor Eindhoven found the 
means to proceed with the road, the province of Holland eventually took over 
the concession in 1789. In the meantime, progress on the Austrian plan had 
been greatly influenced by the weak status of relations between the Habsburgs 
and the bishops of Liége. Altogether the present study, however limited its 
subject seems, throws an interesting light on the commercial rivalry between 
the Austrian Netherlands and the United Provinces. The road was not com- 
pleted until 1818. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HoutTtTe 


B. W. ve Vries. De Nederlandse papiernijverheid in de 19e eeuw. (The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. xviii + 492. Gld. 25.—.) 


This important study sketches the evolution of the Dutch paper industry from a 
trade, strongly tied to tradition, to a modern industry. The author contends 
that it flourished at the end of the seventeenth and throughout the greater part 
of the eighteenth century, when it manufactured a superior product, which was 
sold throughout the world. The main reason for the excellent quality of the 
Netherlands product was the sufficient supply of good rags and old ropes. Fine 
paper was made mainly from linen rags, and in seafaring Holland there was 
enough cordage, such as old ship-ropes, fishing nets, etc. The industry was 
established mainly in the Zaan and Veluwe regions. However, in the mid- 
nineteenth century, the raw material in use for centuries was superseded by 
quite different materials, such as straw and wood. If Holland thus lost its 
unique position, the increasing mechanical manufacture of paper abroad also 
competed effectively, because of its low prices, with the Dutch hand-made 
paper. 

Paper consumption increased greatly in the nineteenth century. There was 
an especially large and rising demand for cheap machine-made paper, and 
while the Dutch factories kept too long to old processes, this had to be imported 
from abroad. The industry in the Zaan in particular resisted shifting over to the 
new production methods, and while the paper-mills there had to close one 
after another, the paper industry on the Veluwe succeeded in developing 
prosperously. Indeed, the Veluwe manufactured ordinary paper cheaply, while 
the Zaan produced only good but expensive paper, so that they were unable to 
withstand the competition of the much cheaper machine-made material. 


Tilburg School of Economies H. F. vAN DEN EERENBEEMT 
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H. Hoernacets. Een eeuw sociale problematiek. (Assen: Van Gorcum. Pp. xvi = 


292. Gld. 11.50.) 


Although this well written book is not a social history in the proper sense, 
because the historical data are only dealt with as a means to sociological 
conclusions, it is nevertheless important from a historical point of view. The 
author deals with the relation between the employers and the labouring class, 
and confines himself to the Netherlands. He shows that there was no social 
problem as such before 1870 and explains this from the economic conditions of 
the country which was still in the period of early capitalism. After 1870 a 
change takes place. Trade-unionism and socialism become influential, and the 
social problem is born. For each of the periods into which the subject-matter is 
divided (1870-1900, 1900-1919, 1919-1930 and 1930-1940) the author 
analyses the attitudes of the wage-earners, the employers and public opinion, 
The book is written with great objectivity. The author, who is a Jesuit, nowhere 
shows a personal predilection for special groups or special ideas. 


Amsterdam I. J. BRUGMANS 


Honderd jaar Grasso. (’s-Hertogenbosch: Grasso. 1958. Pp. 70. For private cir- 
culation.) 


This nicely published memorial volume of the Grasso firm for making cooling 
and compressed-air apparatus is no real business history, since it contains no 
figures at all about the firm. Willem Grasso, who founded his business in 1858 
in ’s-Hertogenbosch, at first made only butter kneading machines. When in 
1868 the margarine industry of Van den Bergh and Jurgens arose in the nearby 
village of Oss, he also made some machines for this new material. His son 
Henry switched over to cooling techniques, and in 1913 the first ammonia 
compressor, built entirely in the firm, was ready for production. In 1944, the 
whole plant was nearly destroyed. After World War II, the firm again made 
cooling installations for slaughter-houses and warehouses, but also machinery 
for sinking mine shafts and for building in concrete. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 


S. J. Fockema ANDREAE. Een mensenleven in Nederland. Driekwart eeuw ontwikkeling 


van openbaar bestuur, onderwis en onderneming. (Alphen a.d. Rijn: N. Samson. 
1958. Pp. 338. Gld. 10.—.) 


Notwithstanding the many changes that occurred between 1882 and 1957, the 
author, in his rich and sumptuously published books, points also to many 
similarities. The Netherlands were and still are a country of predominantly 
small and middle-sized enterprises, but the number of activities has increased. 
The production of large concerns too (Unilever, Bataafse, Philips, AKU) is 
spread over the whole country. In agriculture, mechanization has led to the 
greatest changes, but work in offices and factories has also greatly changed, 
even without taking account of automation. Social organization patterns have 
been deeply influenced by Amsterdam (e.g. the teachers’ leagues), but until 
1900 the English example counted most. 

The writer contends that society, education and administration are separate 
entities: to ensure proper adjustment and the development of a country, 
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harmonious relations between them are essential. Many things, about which 
there was once serious struggle, could be introduced later without difficulty ; 
e.g. government interference with prices and wages, which in times of peace and 
prosperity many people did not like, but which in times of war and depression 
(after 1929) was wanted by everyone so much that the authorities were re- 
proached because they interfered too little. However, the writer passes too 
quickly over the force of bureaucratic organizations, which are able to paralyse 
not only the state machinery but also trade and industry. Rules are necessary 
to avoid arbitrariness, but arbitrariness sometimes is wanted to break through 
rules. 

Opposition to the churches was less pronounced during these three-quarters 
of a century than for example in France; but indifference increased. 

The right to be left alone threatens to become an illusion in the growing 
gigantic conurbation of The Hague—Haarlem—Amsterdam—Utrecht— 
Rotterdam. But one hopes that freedom of conscience will be maintained, 
together with the obligations of a high level of investment and a low level of 
consumption, with the motto: ‘A people which lives, constructs its future’. 


Amsterdam H. KLoMPMAKER 


H. Sprexman. De ontwikkeling van de Amsterdamse petroleumhaven. (The Hague: 
Het Nederlandsch Economisch-Historisch Archief. 1958. Pp. 103.) 


On the coming into use of a new oil-harbour in Amsterdam, a retrospect has 
been written of the history of oil shipping in this port up to 1940. The first 
arrivals of paraffin in 1861 caused deep distrust on the part of the town 
authorities as well as of the insurance companies, because of the inflammability 
of the product. However, its growing importance induced a more favourable 
attitude, and in 1886-9 a special dock was dug, which was let to a private 
company; this however did not prosper and wound up its business in 1895. 
Since then the town authorities operated it directly, conceding storage yards to 
the oil companies. Gasoline became important only after 1914. 


Louvain J. A. vAN HouTtTe 


Société Générale Métallurgique de Hoboken. 1908-1958. (Brussels: L. Cuypers. 1958. 
Pp. 208. Ills. For private circulation.) 


The ‘Métallurgique de Hoboken’ has celebrated its first half centenary of 
existence by publishing the present memorial volume, in two editions, one in 
French and one in Dutch. In 1908, a modest business was set up near Turnhout 
by a young engineer, Joseph Leemans, with rather vague objects: in fact, it 
produced mainly, and not too successfully, boot-polish. Three years later, 
through personal connections of Leemans, it engaged on experimental work on 
all sorts of ores, mined in Katanga by the young Union Minieére (cf. this Review, 
XI, p. 186), moved to Olen, and became very soon a daughter company of the 
colonial company. It took over in 1919 the plants of a German firm which had 
been confiscated as enemy property by the Belgian government, and adopted 
the name of the Antwerp suburb, where the biggest branch was situated. 
From then it developed into one of the major concerns in Europe for the 
production of a great variety of non-ferrous metals, and in 1923 secured a 
world preponderance in the production of radium. 


Louvain H. VAN DER WEE 
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J. A. van Hourte, J. F. Nmrmever, J. PRESSER, J. Romem and H. van 
Werveke. (Eds.). Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, Vol. XI, (1914— 
1945). (Zeist: W. de Haan; Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Louvain: Standaard 
Boekhandel. 1958. Pp. xxvii + 516.) 


The final volume of this History of the Low Countries again includes chapters 
on the economic evolution of Belgium and the Netherlands and of the colonial 
territories; but of course those on political history also contain much in- 
formation on economic and social history ; e.g. the one on the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg from 1839 to 1945. A general index to the whole work is appended 
to it. 


Louvain H. VAN DER WEE 


FERNAND Baupuutn. Histoire économique de la Belgique, 1945-1956. (Brussels: 
E. Bruylant. 1958. Pp. 438.) 


Professor Baudhuin is not only a member of the economic teaching staff at the 
University of Louvain, but also a director of an important financial news 
agency. This had led him to follow closely contemporary economic topics, and 
to recapitulate them, after some time, in books on recent economic history. 
Thus, after his books on Belgium between the two World Wars (1944) and 
during World War II (1945), he has now gone into the post-war period and 
describes, first the chronological course of events, beginning with the liberation 
of the country from German occupation (in fact, from 1944 onwards), and 
next the various causal factors and the main fields of economic life. No doubt 
the present book is very useful, not only because it provides a compendium of 
the essentials of Belgium’s economic evolution, summarizing innumerable items 
of day-to-day news, which would be difficult for the outsider to collect from 
the press, but also because it may dispose of tenacious legends about the real 
causes of Belgium’s recovery after the war, especially about the alleged part of 
the Congo in the process. 


Louvain J. A. van HoutTte 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Lists of books and articles on the history of Belgium, published in 1956 and 
1957, numbering 1699 and 1572 items respectively (‘Bibliographie de V Histoire 
de Belgique’) are given in Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XXXV, 1957; 
963-1068, and XXXVI, 1958, 878-929 and 1393-1444. Critical selective 
bibliographies are continued on the history of the Low Countries as a whole in 
Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, X111, 1958, 127-176, and on that of 
Belgium in 1956 (‘L’histoire de Belgique en 1956’) in Revue du Nord, XL, 1958, 
75-108. The International Review of Social History gives also a critical bibliography 
on social sciences, including social history (III, 1958, 127-194 and 296-359). 

It is not too late to announce the publication of a new Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient (Leyden: Brill), which has been conceived as a 
preparation as well as an outlet for the projected thirty-volume ‘Economic and 
Social History of the Orient’. It deals with the whole area between the Ancient 
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Near East and North Africa and Indonesia or Japan, from prehistory until the 
decisive decades of the nineteenth century, when the impact of the West 
revolutionized the economy and society of the East. Among the papers con- 
tained in vol. I (1957-8) of the new periodical we may quote one by O. Lurri 
BarKAN on Ottoman population censuses of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
(‘Essai sur les données statistiques des registres de recensement dans Empire 
Ottoman aux XVe et NVIe siécles’, pp. 9-36), one by E. H. PrrrcHarp on 
‘Private Trade’, i.e. over the head of the East India Company, ‘between England 
and China in the Eighteenth century, 1680-1833’ (pp. 108-137 and 221-256), 
and those by W. J. FiscHEt on “The Spice Trade in Mamluk Egypt’ (pp. 157-174) 
and S. D. Gorrern,* New light on the beginnings of the Karim merchants’ 
(pp. 175-184) which adds some information to a particular point of the former. 

The methodological views of W. JApPE ALBERTs on medieval town accounts 
as historical sources (‘Mittelalterliche Stadtrechnungen als Geschichtsquellen’, 
Rheinische Vierteljahrsblétter, XXIII, 1958, 75-96) are of particular interest to 
the economic historian. They are based on materials from the Lower Rhine 
territories in the Netherlands as well as in Germany, and from Westphalia. 

Professor H. van WERVEKE (‘La densité de la population belge au cours des 
ages’, Studi in onore di Armando Saport, Milan 1957, II, 1425-1432), summing up 
what is known about population censuses and estimates, is not able to go 
beyond the sixteenth century, for which time, however, only rough guesses can 
be made. The first figure which stands up fairly to statistical standards is from 
1784, when the Austrian Netherlands showed a density of 82 per square 
kilometer, as against 279 for Belgium in 1947. 

F. Smekens (‘Braakliggend terrein betreffende onze nationale zeevaart- 
geschiedenis in de Moderne Tijden’, Mededelingen van de Marine-Academie van 
Belgié, X, 1956-7, 45-67), despite its general title, summarizes only, with some 
concrete instances, what is known of merchant shipping by Antwerp citizens 
from the middle ages to the eighteenth century. 

Circulation between Britain and the Rhineland in Roman times, according 
to P. van GANSBEKE (‘La voie commerciale de la Bretagne au Rhin a l’époque 
romaine’, Revue helge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XX XV, 1957, 746-762), used the 
land routes from the Channel coast through present Belgium to the Rhine at 
least as much as the lower course of the river. If that was so, it foreshadowed the 
celebrated Flanders to Cologne road of the later middle ages. Our knowledge 
of the Merovingian tolls is unfortunately very scanty. It is the more important 
that Professor F. L. Gansuor (‘Het tolwezen in het Frankisch Rijk onder de 
Merowingen’, Mededelingen van de Kon. Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen . . ., 
Klasse der Letteren, XX, 1958, no. 4, pp. 27) has grouped all the facts in a 
remarkable lecture, which a French résumé renders accessible to a greater 
number of scholars. Professor J. DHonpr (‘L’essor urbain entre Meuse et Mer 
du Nord a l’époque mérovingienne’, Studi . . . Sapori, ut supra, I, 57-78) notes a 
revival of urban life in some Roman settlements, particularly those on the river 
Meuse, about A.D. 600; the others were in decay. He ascribes the fact to the 
advantage of the western route between the Mediterranean and Scandinavia, 
which seems to have used the Meuse as well as the Rhine, following the cutting 
of the eastern one by the Avar migration. Mints are frequently quoted as 
evidence of the trade activities of a place. In order to ascertain their relative 
importance, the author suggests taking into account, next to the geographical 
dispersal of the coins, the number of mint-masters known from the sources. 

The slave trade of Verdun in the tenth century is testified to by Liutprand. 
C. VERLINDEN (‘Traite et esclavage dans la vallée de la Meuse’, Meélanges 
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Félix. Rousseau. Etudes sur Uhistoire du Pays Mosan au moyen dge, Brussels 1958, 
673-686) ascribes its activity to the use of slaves—in both senses of the word—as 
soldiers in Muslim Spain between ca. 800 and 980, and consequently dates the 
trade between the same years. The Meuse towns from Verdun to Maastricht 
are particularly early instances in medieval urban development, judging from 
what is known about their fortifications as well as about their economic 
activities and the legal status of their inhabitants. Miss E. ENNEN summarizes 
the history of their beginnings (‘Die Bedeutung der Maasstadte im 
Stadtwerdungsprozess des Mittelalters’, ibid. 293-308). F. VERCAUTEREN 
(‘Marchands et bourgeois dans le pays mosan aux Xle et XIle siécles, zbid. 
655-672), on his part, collects the evidence concerning early merchants and 
their way of life in the same area. , 

Assuming that the prescriptions of the Lex Familiae Wormatiensis Ecclesiae 
(1023-5) of Bishop Burchard of Worms on oaths, and those of the council of 
Seligenstadt (in which Burchard played an important part) on adulteries, 
relate to the same people, namely merchants, about whose scandalous per- 
juries and adulteries Alpertus of Metz complained in a well known passage of 
his De diversitate morum, a writing dedicated to Burchard, L. DaAsBere (‘De 
Lex Familiae Wormatiensis Ecclesiae en de herkomst van de middeleeuwse koop- 
man’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LX XI, 1958, 243-249) contends that there 
were merchants among the bondmen of the bishop. However possible the fact 
may be, the argument looks far from convincing. 

Since Professor Génicot started his research on the nobility in the Lotharin- 
gian principalities, the subject has also tempted the Brussels school of historians. 
The first results of its work on Brabant have been expounded by P. BONENFANT 
and G. Despy, ‘La noblesse en Brabant aux XIIe et XIIIe siécles’ (Le moyen 
dge, LXIV, 1958, 27-66): they find nobility attached to lordship from the 
tenth century to the thirteenth, when, probably under the influence of the 
orders of chivalry coming into the duchy, it merges with chivalry. It has been 
commonly assumed since Pirenne that the dukes of Brabant had no interest in 
towns before the second half of the twelfth century. R. vAN UyTVEN discovers an 
urban policy already under Godfrey I (‘Kloosterstichtingen en stedelijke 
politiek van Godfried I van Leuven, 1095-1139’, Buydragen voor de Geschiedenis 
der Nederlanden, XIII, 177-188): numerous abbeys and convents were erected 
by this prince, or under his influence, not only in order to reclaim the land but 
also to foster and secure the traffic of men and goods; some of them were 
founded at the gates of developing settlements. Many of these were endowed 
with privileges, perhaps with fairs, and even the duke’s foreign policy showed 
concern for the interests of trade and townsmen. References to parallel cases 
seem to show such policy was far from exceptional at the time. 

The beginnings of the export of cloth from North-Western Europe and of the 
activity of the merchants from that area in the Mediterranean are summed up 
in a masterly essay by Professor H. AMMANN (‘Die Anfange des Aktivhandels 
und der Tucheinfuhr aus Nordwesteuropa nach dem Mittelmeergebiet’, 
Studi... Sapori, ut supra, 1, 275-310). These merchants, and the woollens they 
carried with them from their resident towns and from the whole area, appear to 
be quite familiar in Southern Europe about the mid-twelfth century, the time 
when the cloth industry of North-Western Europe became an export trade.— 
The famous passage on the weaver’s ship of 1135, described in the Chronicle of 
Saint-Trond, is given a new interpretation by Professor P. BoNENFANT (‘L’épi- 
sode de la nef des tisserands de 1135’, Mélanges Rousseau, ut supra, 99-109), 
who claims that the ship would have been a simile of the shuttle. However 
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more plausible than the far-fetched tales of a survival of pagan rituals, the new 
exegesis remain as much unprovable. 

Contrary to the generally accepted opinion that Hanses were associations 
intended to promote the trade of merchants of a group of towns in alien 
countries, Professor H. van WERVEKE (‘Das Wesen der flandrischen Hansen’, 
Hansische Geschichtsblatter, LXXV1, 1958, 7-20) endeavours to prove with sound 
reasons that they aimed at restricting, in the interest of a certain group, the 
trade of outsiders. 

A new contribution is added by Professor H. AMMANN to his former studies on 
the commercial history of medieval towns, this time on Maastricht (‘Maastricht 
in der mittelalterlichen Wirtschaft’, Mélanges Rousseau, ut supra, 21-46). Of 
Roman origin, the town is known in the early middle ages for its coining and 
its toll-levy. Only from the twelfth century onwards Maastricht merchants 
appear on the Rhine and as far as Austria and Scania, probably in the begin- 
ning as vendors of the local cloth, of which the author traces the widespread sale 
mainly over Central Europe and the Netherlands. Some new details on the 
cloth industry of Huy in the middle ages are given by A. Joris. The coming of a 
citizen from Huy to Yvois, now Carignan, in 1304, to work as a clothier is 
probably the first evidence of the woollen industry in these parts. It spread 
afterwards to the surrounding places, of which Sedan became the most active 
until the present day (‘Une création hutoise: la draperie d’Yvois, 1304’, zbzd., 
387-400). A fair was held in Huy from before the mid-thirteenth century 
until 1793. To F. Discry (‘Les nundinae Novi Monasterii de Huy ou la franche- 
féte de Saint-Denis’, ibzd. 237-264), it ‘may have represented the type of the 
big international fair’ since it had the institutions commonly attached to such. 
However, as nothing is said about the people who attended it, there is not the 
slightest indication that it really played such a part. On the upper Meuse, 
Professor J. SCHNEIDER has analysed the important trade of Verdun in the 
Rhineland, Champagne, and as far as Genoa in the thirteenth century (‘Ver- 
dun au XIlle siécle. Notes d’histoire économique’, ibid. 525-540). It was 
however on the verge of decline, the reasons for which—the changing trade 
routes—are well dealt with. 

Professor M. A. ARNOULD has made an interesting inquiry into the navi- 
gability of the Sambre (‘La navigabilité ancienne de la Sambre. Note de 
paléogéographie’, ibid. 47-69): the abbeys were the first to drag the river, 
from the twelfth century on, and also constructed the first locks in the thirteenth. 
Navigability was gradually extended upstream, as far as Landrecies at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The ‘Alan’ slaves, mentioned in Italian sources of the fourteenth century, 
are identified by Professor C. VERLINDEN with Ossetians from the Caucasus, 
the last remnants of the Alani of the early middle ages (‘Esclaves alains en Italie 
et dans les colonies italiennes au XIVe siécle’, Revue belge de Philologie et d’Ais- 
totre, XXXVI, 1958, 451-457)- 

As Professor van Werveke pointed out (cf. this Review, VI, 243), in the 
fourteenth century foreign merchants appeared as entrepreneurs in the 
Flemish cloth industry. Professor F. Mets (‘Mercanti-Imprenditori Italiani in 
Fiandra alla fine del 300’, Economia e Storia, 1958, 144-161) draws attention to 
the activity in this respect of some Italian firms established in Bruges and 
Mechlin in the 1390’s. Another Flemish industry was herring-curing ; 
R. Decryse (‘Het begin van het haringkaken te Biervliet, + 1400’, Annales de la 
Société d’ Emulation de Bruges, XCV, 1958, 72-81) gives further evidence for his 
yiwe that it is not older than ca. 1400 (cf. this Review, XI, 194). 
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A number of towns in the Netherlands and Northern France enjoyed staple 
privileges in the wine trade. J. CRAEYBECKX (‘Quelques grands marches de 
vins francais dans les anciens Pays-Bas et dans le Nord de la France a la fin 
du moyen Age et au XVIe siécle, Studi... . Saport, ut supra, Ly 849-882) points 
to the distinction to be made between legal status and economic importance. 
Some staple towns had only local importance, others attracted trade from far 
and near. It seems that the presence of specialized wine brokers was a charac- 
teristic of the latter. Mrs. C. Douxcuamps-LEFEvRE analyses the wine trade 
at Namur in 1484-6: a great variety of wines, both foreign and local, is 
marketed. Unfortunately it seems impossible to make quantitative estimates 
(‘A propos du commerce du vin 4 Namur a la fin du XVe siécle’, Mélanges 
Rousseau, ut supra, 283-291.) 

The war between the Habsburg Netherlands and Guelders in 1511-3 
induced merchants visiting Antwerp in 1512 and having to travel near or 
through enemy territory to certify they would not trade with it. We owe to 
that circumstance extensive lists of merchants from the Meuse towns (e.g. 
about 60 both from Maastricht and Liége), and a fair knowledge of what they 
bought there: spices and Mediterranean goods are particularly important 
(R. DorHarrp, ‘Marchands mosans sur le marché d’Anvers a la fin du moyen 
age’, tbid. 265-281). 

Comparing Western and Arab sources, C. VERLINDEN (“Vasco da Gama in 
het licht van zijn Portugese en Arabische voorgangers’, Mededelingen van de Kon. 
Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen ..., Klasse der Letteren, XIX, 1957, no. 4, 
pp. 21, map) contends that there was little geographical merit in Gama’s 
voyage to India, which benefited by the science of the learned pilot Ibn 
Madjid; its importance lies only in the fields of economic and, because of the 
relations he entered into with Indian authorities, diplomatic history. 

Starting practically penniless, Erhard de la Marck succeeded in building up a 
huge fortune by accumulating the revenues of several episcopal sees and of 
innumerable prebends and by granting profitable loans to his ally, the emperor 
Charles the Fifth. It seems to have amounted at his death to ca. 600,000 Carolus 
guilders. An illuminating analysis by Professor P. Harstn (‘Un probléme 
d’histoire économique: la fortune d’Erard de la Marck, prince-évéque de 
Liége, 1505-1538", Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, 5th ser. XLIV, 1958, 366-405) prompts us to 
express the wish that more studies of the same quality be written on the little 
known subject of the history of private finance. 

In the sixteenth century, pharmacists began to take a lively interest in petrole- 
um. In a book dating from 1553, the Frenchman Pierre Belon gave a good des- 
cription of oil-winning in his times, the translation of which forms the main 
object of R. J. Forses’ ‘Pierre Belon and Petroleum’ (Mededelingen van de Kon. 
Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Klasse der Wetenschappen, XX, 1958, no. 1, 
pp. 18). Prices of pharmaceutical products are poorly known. D. A. Wrrror 
Konine (‘Bijdragen tot de pharmaceutische prijsgeschiedenis’, Economisch- 
EMistorisch Jaarboek, XXVII, 1958, 1-38) publishes lists from debtors’ books, 
first ofa druggist in Kampen in 1659-60, and secondly from one in Amsterdam 
in 1819-20, 

Prices of arable land certainly give indications of economic trends. Those of 
a village west of Ghent made P. Deprez (‘De verkoopprijs of akkergrond 
in de heerlijkheid Nevele’, Cahiers d’Histoire des Prix, no. 3, 1958, 121-132) 
suggest a very serious crisis in the 1580’s (3.3 acres for 21 days’ wages of a 
mason in 1588!), a brisk recovery between 1590 and 1640, a new slump for 
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about a century, and finally a new rally, becoming a boom from ca. 1760 on. 

Together with the farm accounts of Robert Loder, published in 1936 in the 
Camden series, those of the Frisian peasant Rienck Hemmema, dating from 
1569-73, are perhaps the only ones of the kind, older than the nineteenth 
century, to be preserved. They have been edited together with a study of his 
farming by Professor B. H. SuicHeR vAN Baru in a book that will be reviewed 
separately. In a separate article, the same author parallels the agricultural 
methods, yields etc. of ‘Robert Loder en Rienck Hemmema’ (/t Beaken, XX, 
1958, 89-117). 

A penetrating picture of an urban society in crisis has been drawn by 
R. vAN UytTveEN about Louvain in the sixteenth century (‘De sociale krisis der 
XVIe eeuw te Leuven’, Revue belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, XXXVI, 1958, 
356-387). A number of means of livelihood, especially the cloth industry, were 
in profound decay; prices were rising fast after the middle of the century, while 
wages lagged behind; frequently food-scarcity, political disturbances and 
plagues added to the gloom of the situation. No wonder the population of the 
town decreased, and included a very large proportion of paupers. Here as 
elsewhere poor-relief had to be reformed to meet the growing needs. Little 
has been known about demographic conditions of Bruges in modern times. 
A. WyrFELs (‘De omvang en de evolutie van het Brugse bevolkingscijfer in de 
17de en de 18de eeuw’, ibid. 1243-1274) has abstracted a number of hitherto 
unused sources, censuses as well as parish books, and reconstructed as ac- 
curately as possible the demographic evolution of the town: the population 
increases from ca. 27,000 at the end of the sixteenth century to ca. 37,000 a 
hundred years later, to fall back again to ca. 28,000 about 1760. From then on, 
it grows again, to pass the 31,000 mark again at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The same author (‘Het kwalitatief en kwantitatief aspekt van het graanver- 
bruik in Vlaanderen in de 16de en 17de eeuw’, Cahiers d’ Histoire des Prix, no. 3, 
1958, 113-130) has noticed important differences in the diet of people in towns 
and in the countryside in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A large 
proportion of the former lived on wheat, the latter overwhelmingly on rye. It is 
remarkable how, during a scarcity, nearly half of the grain in stock in Ghent 
was buckwheat, which seems in any case to have gained ground in the seven- 
teenth century. J. CRAEYBECKX, (‘Brood en levensstandaard. Kritische nota 
betreffende de prijs van het brood te Antwerpen en te Brussel in de 17e en de 
18e eeuw, ibid., 133-162) deals with the variations in the weight of bread in 
relation to grain prices in Antwerp and Brussels. They are very noticeable 
indeed, considered over a number of years as well as from town to town. 
However, the reviewer is deeply sceptical about the author’s attempt to 
determine the value in calories of the common man’s diet. Is it likely, after two 
centuries of agricultural revolution, that the foodstuffs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries can be compared, for calory values, with present-day 
produce? 

The trade of the Antwerp merchant Martin della Faille in the 1580's 
revealed to W. Brutez (‘La navigation flamande vers la Méditerranée a la fin 
du XVIe siécle’, Revue belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XXXVI, 1958, 1210-1242) 
important shipping activities to the Mediterranean. Della Faille, who had 
resided in London as his father’s agent before succeeding him, sent several 
ships from England to Italy under cover of English passports as well as of his 
friendly relations with Spanish authorities. The author regards these ventures as 
a prelude to the rising of Dutch sea trade to the Mediterranean, since a close 
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relationship existed between the merchants in Holland, many of whom had 
migrated from Antwerp, and their colleagues who had stayed on in the Brabant 
port. The article contains also interesting details on trade organization. 
Recently, Mrs. E. ZIMMERMANN investigated the yarn and linen export from 
Silesia into Holland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (cf. this Review, 
X, 160). She now supplements this valuable data by reprinting an article from 
a nearly unobtainable local Silesian periodical, which contains extracts from a 
letterbook of 1641-5, by an offer and price-list sent by a merchant from 
Zittau to Amsterdam, and by a statute enacted in 1686 by the bishop of 
Breslau at the request of Haarlem to punish misuses in spinning and packing 
yarns (‘Der schlesische Garn- und Leinenhandel mit Holland im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert: drei weitere Beilagen’ Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, XXV Li 
1958, 154-173). Professor J. H. KerNKamp, who has already published sixty 
letters to and from the Leyden draper Pieter de la Court (cf. this Review, X, 
160-1), whom he describes as a member of a pre-liberal party in the seventeenth 
century United Provinces, continues with 54 more letters, dating from 1667-83, 
and dealing with a great variety of topics, from political ideas to private 
business in several goods, and adds some documents on supplies to the Dutch 
fleet and army during the war of 1664-8, marriage contracts and inventories of 
valuables (‘Brieven uit de correspondentie van Pieter de la Court en zijn ver- 
wanten, 1667-1683, met bijlagen 1657-1685’, Bydragen en Mededelingen van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, LXII, 1958, 3-195). The completion 
of the Danish publication of the Sound toll returns in 1953 has induced W. S. 
UNGER to sketch a summary of the contents of the later volumes, which cover 
the years 1661-1783 (‘De publikatie der Sonttabellen voltooid’, Tydschrift voor 
Geschiedenis, LX XI, 1958, 147-205). It throws a vivid light on some of the 
most important aspects of European shipping and trade, and especially of 
their Dutch constituents. During the century concerned, Dutch shipping still 
progressed absolutely, but receded relatively because of the major advance of 
England and the Scandinavian countries. In the eighteenth century the share 
of Holland in it was surpassed by that of Frisian owners, though Amsterdam 
remained the centre of the Baltic trade. About the main goods of the traffic 
from or into the Baltic, an excellent analysis is made which is very useful as a 
first presentation, illustrated by some twenty tables of decennial figures, of the 
incredible amount of materials on European commercial history which the 
Sound-toll books contain. 

Defrauding the customs was a normal practice in the United Provinces as 
everywhere. J. DE Vries (‘De ontduiking der convooien en licenten in de 
Republiek tijdens de achttiende eeuw’, ibid. 349-361) describes how it worked 
in the eighteenth century. There was no unity of levying between the five 
admiralty districts, nor in every one of them between the various ports; 
imposition differed even from day to day. Ingenious means were used to evade 
duties, to which the town authorities were accomplices. In consequence, the 
revenue amounted, according to the ports considered, only to between 20 and 
70% of the tariff rates. Smuggling probably took place on a larger scale 
during the first half of the century than the second, because then rising prices 
diminished the impact of the most specific duties on trade. Of course this has to 
be accounted for when interpreting contemporary Dutch trade statistics. 

In contrast to the opinion of most of his contemporaries, Van de Spiegel, 
who was to become the last pensionary of Holland, was not convinced of a 
general decline of Dutch economy, and wrote so in 1782 in an essay, now edited 
for the first time by the same author (‘Van de Spiegels ‘‘Schets tot een vertoog 
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over de intrinsique en relative magt van de Republijk”, 1782’, Economisch- 
hastorisch Faarboek, XXVII, 1958, 81-100). 

The recognized authority on the history of Dutch prisons, A. HALLEMA, has 
considered the one at Arnhem in the eighteenth century as a centre of economic 
enterprise (“Tewerkstelling van gedetineerden in het Arnhemse tuchthuis ge- 
durende de 18e eeuw’, bid. 39-80). Textile work was favoured here, and done 
not only by criminals but also by insane people, tramps, and even by people 
picked up accidently with the latter but having nothing to do with them. 
Authorities were said to be ‘keen to put delinquents in jail’. 

The maps of the Austrian Netherlands by General de Ferraris, one of the 
main sources for the historical geography of Belgium, are described and their 
origin treated by A. Lerroye, ‘Les cartes des Pays-Bas autrichiens du général 
comte de Ferraris’ (Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie, LXXXII, 
1958, 85-115). 

In the newly founded kingdom of the Netherlands, a government inquiry on 
industry was set up by circular letter of 31 August 1816, the outcome of which 
was published by I. J. BRucMANs three years ago. Two months later, on 
24 October, another one was ordered, with a still larger scope, including this 
time not only industry but also trade and shipping, fisheries, mining, peat 
digging and forestry. The reply of the province of South Holland (including 
The Hague, Leyden, Gouda, Rotterdam and Dordrecht), of 21 February 1817, 
is now edited by the same author together with some other documents con- 
nected with it (‘Een rapport over den economischen toestand van Zuid- 
Holland uit 1817’, Economisch-Historisch Faarboek, XXVII, 1958, 101-154).— 
Mrs M. HartTGERINK-Koomans proceeds (cf. this Review, X, 165) with her 
investigations into the history of Dutch railways. The first to promote the new 
means of transport was Amsterdam, whose water communications with the 
Rhine were insufficient, and which tried to replace them by a railway. This 
plan was considered by Rotterdam as a mortal threat to its Rhine shipping, and 
was fiercely opposed from that quarter. Nevertheless, a concession was granted 
for a railway to Arnhem in 1836; it reached this town in 1845, and eventually 
Cologne in 1856. In the meantime the opening of the railway between Antwerp 
and Cologne, and the sharp decline it caused in the traffic of Rotterdam as 
well as of Amsterdam, reconciled the former town to railway building 
(‘Amsterdam, Rotterdam en de Rijnspoor, 1830-1856’, Bydragen voor de Ge- 
schiedenis der Nederlanden, XIII, 1958, 17-58). 

The attitude of the Belgian press towards the economic crisis and famine of 
1845 in Flanders is dealt with by A. VERMEERSCH (‘De pers en het pauperisme 
in Vlaanderen, 1845-1848’, ibid. 81-100): the newspapers carefully avoided 
going into the matter, out of fear of inciting riots. Only after these had never- 
theless broken out, did the newspapers cease to ignore the social evils and 
begin to discuss the means to relieve them. 

In France, and later in Belgium, the cultivation of wheat and beet has made 
progress chiefly through economic factors up to 1920, and since then mainly 
through technical means, in the Walrassian sense of the distinction: this is the 
conclusion of F. Herman, ‘Progrés technique et progrés économique en 
agriculture. France 1830-1885, Belgique 1880-1955" (Université Catholique de 
Louvain. Bulletin de UV Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, XXIV, 1958, 
47-96). The inquiry is continued and deepened with regard to sugar beet in 
Belgium by J. P. Wampacu, ‘Progrés techniques et €conomiques dans la 
culture betteraviére 1932-1956’, ibid. 97-138. 

After a rapid sketch of public enterprise in more remote times, Bee: 
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CHLEPNER (‘Notes historiques sur le secteur public de économie’, Académie 
royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
5th ser. XLII, 1957, 471-498) examines its progress during the past cen- 
tury, and mainly during the last decades, and explains it by doctrinal, political, 
psychological and economic factors. . ; 

B. J. Krepaner (‘State and Local Immigration Regulations in the United 
States before 1882’, International Review of Social History, III, 1958, 269-295) 
shows that the absence of federal legislation on the matter before 1882 is no 
proof of laissez faire: it was left until then to the states, of which many defended 
themselves against an influx of paupers by asking from immigrants a bond sum. 

The action of the Belgian national company for the building of cheap 
houses on the market, and the quality of housing is judged by A. MicHaux (*L’ac- 
tion économique de la Société Nationale des Habitations 4 Bon Marché sur le 
marché immobilier’, Université Catholique de Louvain. Bulletin de UInstitut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales, XXIV, 1958, 499-534) to have been effective, 
but much more so after World War II than between 1920 and 1940. 


GENERAL 


SrurE Bouin. State and Currency in The Roman Empire to 300 A.D. (Stockholm: 
Almqvist and Wiksell. 1958. Pp. 357. Sw.Kr. 48.—, bound 55.—.) 


Dr Bolin has a remarkable command of the numismatic material, the result of 
many years of research. He is also well versed in the economic theory of 
coinage and in statistical method. This combination of qualifications is rare, 
and the result is a highly interesting book. The author has worked out in great 
detail the weights of many thousands of coins, and, so far as is practicable, their 
metallic content. He is thoroughly conversant with the contents of hundreds of 
hoards. This mass of information he has set out with admirable clarity in 
numerous tables and diagrams. The reviewer’s only criticism of this part of his 
work is that the weights are set out sometimes in grams and sometimes in 
grains, but never in the measures which the ancients themselves used for 
weighing metals. This makes it difficult for a reader not adept in mental arith- 
metic to pick out the relation of the actual weights of the coins to their theore- 
tical weights, where known from the ancient sources, or to attempt to deduce 
from the actual weights what the theoretical weight is likely to have been. 

Dr Bolin demonstrates that in most ancient issues the coins vary considerably 
both above and below their mean, or, where we know it, their theoretical 
weight, and that despite this variation they continued to circulate side by side; 
the heavier coins did not disappear as they should have done according to 
Gresham’s law. He has furthermore established that when the government 
depreciated the coinage, within certain limits, the old heavier coins continued 
to circulate. This conclusion is worked out in full detail for the Neronian de- 
preciation of the aureus and denarius. There was, it is true, some tendency for 
hoarders to prefer the old coins. It also appears that customers outside the 
empire demanded payment in the old coins, and that many were exported to 
Germany and to India. But they also continued to circulate within the empire. 
This is proved by a detailed analysis (the first attempted) of hoards and casual 
finds in Pompeii. This analysis reveals that in A.D. 79 heavier coins issued 
before A.D. 64 were still circulating freely, and indeed formed the bulk ofthe 
coinage current. It is only from the reign of Trajan that the old coins disappear 
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from hoards both within and outside the empire, and the author accounts for 
this change by Dio’s statement that Trajan in 107 ‘melted down all the worn 
coinage’. 

The explanation that Dr Bolin gives of this anomaly is that ancient coins 
were usually ‘charged’, that is overvalued in relation to their metallic content. 
To take a concrete example, denarii were from Nero’s reign minted at g6 to the 
pound of silver. But the price of a pound of silver was less than g6 denarii, 
say 72. In these circumstances it would not be worth while to melt down 
denarii weighing more than 4; lb. so long as they did not exceed 4 lb., for to 
obtain a pound of silver which could be sold for 72 denarii one would have to 
melt down a larger number of coins. The author works out in great detail the 
theoretical implications of this modification of Gresham’s law, and by applying 
his results to actual weights of coins in various issues works out how much 
each must have been overvalued: the figures which he obtains are usually 20% 
or 25%. He is also able to cite some documentary evidence that silver and gold 
were bought on the open market at prices below the number of coins of 
equivalent weight. 

So far the facts are well established and the conclusions seem valid. Dr Bolin 
goes a step forward and argues that this state of affairs was the result of deli- 
berate government policy. The government, wishing to make a profit on its 
coinage, bought a pound of gold or silver for the mint for a number of coins 
whose weight was smaller than a pound by 20% or 25%. This procedure had 
the further advantage that it was not necessary to be scrupulously exact in 
checking the weight of every coin issued by the mint. Further it was possible 
from time to time to lower the standard of the coinage within certain calculable 
limits, without causing the bulk of the old coinage still in circulation to 
disappear. 

This last stage in the argument is, as its author freely admits, pure hypothesis. 
We possess no literary evidence on the monetary policy of the Roman govern- 
ment, and we can only deduce it from the coins which it issued. Dr Bolin’s 
hypothesis accounts for the facts, but to this reviewer, at any rate, it seems 
improbable. It postulates a sublety and clarity of economic thought on the part 
of the imperial government which there is every reason to believe was far 
beyond it. In all their surviving literature the ancients manifest such crudity 
and confusion in their economic thought that it seems scarcely credible that 
they could have made the elaborate calculations which Dr Bolin’s theory 
involves. 

The basic fact that under the Roman empire coins were worth more than 
their metallic content seems incontrovertible. Can this be accounted for on a 
simpler hypothesis? One may be suggested, that bullion was cheaper than coins 
of an equal weight by the ordinary operation of the laws of supply and demand. 
Bullion could be used for little except jewelry and plate, and the demand for 
these was limited. Coins were required by everyone, for payment of taxes and 
court judgments by law, and for innumerable private transactions by custom. 
Unless the mint entered the market in a big way, buying large quantities of 
bullion, and at the same time increasing the volume of coinage, it seems likely 
that bullion would have commanded a lower price than coined metal. 

Indeed, if this were not the case, it is difficult to see how the government 
could have operated the policy which he conjectures. It would have been 
useless for the mint to offer prices for silver and gold below the market rate, for 
sn that case no one would have sold their bullion to it. By heavy purchases the 
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government would inevitably raise the price against itself, but it had no means 
of lowering the price save by refraining from buying. 

This brings us to another weak point in Dr Bolin’s hypothesis. He is obliged 
to postulate that the mint obtained at any rate a substantial proportion of its 
bullion by purchase from the public. There is, he admits, no evidence that it 
did, but, he claims, likewise no evidence that it did not. But the probabilities 
are against him. Practically all gold and silver mines were state owned, and the 
natural presumption is that the state took as much bullion as it required from 
their yield. If the mint did not buy bullion commercially, it is rather difficult to 
say in what sense it overvalued the coins which it issued. 

All the phenomena which Dr Bolin has so ably analysed seem to be explicable 
on the single hypothesis—which is a necessary presupposition of his own more 
elaborate theory—that bullion on the open market fetched less than coined 
money. The inaccurate adjustment of the coinage was probably due merely to 
faulty technique and inefficient checking. It did not matter much so long as the 
smaller coins would be accepted by the government’s creditors as denarii. The 
larger coins were not in fact melted down, because it was not worth while, but 
it is difficult to see why the government should have been greatly troubled if 
they were. When the government was short of money, it was naturally tempted 
to get more denarii out of a pound of silver, either by reducing the weight of the 
coins or by adding a little copper, or by both processes. It probably decided 
how far it could safely go, not by elaborate calculations as to whether old 
denarii would be melted down, but by a rule of thumb estimate of what its 
creditors would take without undue protest. The natural standard to choose 
was that of the lightest coins in current circulation, and it so happened that 
even when this standard was adopted it still remained unprofitable to melt 
down the old coins. The debasement of the denarius under Nero was in this 
sense a successful operation. The later and more drastic debasements under 
the Severi and Gallienus were not. 

In his last chapter Dr Bolin endeavours to explain how it came about that 
the system of ‘charged’ coinage was finally abandoned under Diocletian. It is 
impossible within the space of a review to do justice to his detailed analysis. 
Very roughly speaking he holds that during the great debasement of the 
denarius in the third century, whereby it became a silver washed copper coin, 
a real silver coinage ceased to exist, and gold coins, which were struck at very 
irregular rates, came to be valued as bullion according to the current market 
price of gold. Diocletian attempted to recreate a gold and silver coinage on the 
old system, but by a reckless issue of pure copper antoniniani caused a renewed 
inflationary rise in prices, which he endeavoured in vain to check by the 
Edictum de pretiis. In this inflation the price of gold (and silver) rose concurrently 
with the general level of prices, and the gold and silver coins once again came 
to be treated as bullion. This situation Diocletian recognised in the clause of 
the Edict which fixes the price of gold in bar or in coin at 50,000 denarii the 
pound. Henceforth the gold and silver coins of the empire were reckoned at 
their actual metallic value and no longer ‘charged’. 

If the government had been for centuries consciously making a profit on its 
coinage by the device of ‘charging’ its coins, it seems strange that it should so 
lightly have abandoned this easy source of gain. In the confusion of the in- 
flation there may have been difficulties, but when Constantine established an 
abundant gold currency, he could have revived the old policy. It seems more 
likely that Diocletian and his successors were not aware that they were making 
any change. Nor in fact did they do anything different from their predecessors : 
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like them they merely struck coins of a certain weight and used them to pay 
their creditors. The difference was that the public now valued bullion as 
highly as coined metal. The reason for this change was, it would seem, that the 
government was willing to accept bullion in payment of taxes, and that in 
private transactions it had become customary to use bullion and to treat coins 
as such. 

While Dr Bolin’s detailed reconstruction of the monetary policy of the 
Roman government is, to the reviewer’s mind, highly disputable, his analysis 
of monetary phenomena during this period is immensely valuable, and the 
distinction which he draws between the character of the currency under the 
Republic and Principate on the one hand, and the later Empire on the other, 
is significant. In the earlier period, as the contemporary literature abundantly 
proves, the government and the general public thought in terms of coins, of 
sesterces and denarii, and used them as their standard of value. In the later 
period they thought in terms of gold bullion and regarded solidi as subdivisions 
of the pound. In these circumstances it was only natural that coins should in 
the earlier period have been overvalued in relation to bullion, in the later rated 
at their metallic value only. 


Jesus College, Cambridge A. H. M. Jones 


Franz ALTHEIM-RuTH STIEL. Finanzgeschichte der Spdtantike. (Verlag Vittorio 
Klostermann, Frankfurt/M. 1957. Pp. viii + 402 + 24 Tables. Map. 
DM. 52.—.) 


Franz AtTHEIM. Utopie und Wirtschaft, Eine geschichtliche Betrachtung. (Verlag 
Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt/M. 1957. Pp. 268. Map. DM. 7.80.) 


Under a somewhat misleading title the authors of the first of these volumes have 
collected contributions which deal partly with economic problems, partly 
with questions concerning military and social organisation and, in addition, 
with matters concerning the history of religion, thought, and art of states in the 
Near and Middle East, mainly between 500 A.D. and 700 A.D. Three chapters 
are concerned with the military and taxation policy of the later Sassanid 
Kings, especially the fundamental reform of Chosroes I (531-578) which calls to 
mind Western Roman methods. H. W. Haussig, dealing with the question 
(much discussed by Byzantinists) of the origin of the ‘Themes (pp. 62-114), 
attempts to date the beginnings of that important reorganisation of the East 
Roman military and administrative system as early as the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice (582-602), and thereby goes further than Ostrogorsky’s disputed 
early dating—namely under Heraclius, before 622. Haussig’s contentions have 
in the meantime been contradicted on good grounds by Karayannopulos (Byz. 
Zeitschr. 50, 1957, 475 ff.). Chapters V—-VII examine Mohammed’s early 
measures for the establishment of a standing cavalry, and proceeding from 
Haussig’s hypothesis, attempt to prove that they were an imitation of Byzan- 
tine models—not without distorting historical perspectives. The Viennese 
numismatist, R. Gobl, contributes in Chapter VIII (pp. 173-256) a funda- 
mental study of the coinage of the Kushan dynasty (first and second centuries 
A.D.). The highly interesting issues of this Eastern Iranian Empire, which at 
the height of its power controlled important sections of the silk routes on both 
sides of the Hindukush, are here for the first time classified into a historically 
useful system, according to organic laws of development, already proved useful 
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in dealing with the coinage of the Roman Empire. The remaining chapters 
(IX-XI) and appendices concern subjects which have varying degrees of 
connection with each other and the rest of the book: the themes include the 
Khwarazmian Kingdom in the Oxus region in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies; the after-effects of neo-Platonism in late Assanid times; art and basic 
features of the culture of this period and, (with selected examples) their after- 
effects. As the authors republish in the present volume considerable parts of 
earlier publications, they have here and there taken the opportunity (in the 
more loosely added later sections) of replying to criticisms. This expensive 
book, a work of research rather than of exposition, is addressed to a learned 
audience, yet it contains neither a chronological table nor a map. 

The contrast between specialization and the universal treatment of history is 
in recent times being felt more intensively (see as the latest contribution 
O. F. Anderle Hist. Zeitschr. 185, 1958, 1 ff.). While the usual escape is to 
accept the findings of specialists and so to present a comprehensive view at 
second hand, the authors have for some time been among the few who dare 
independently to enquire into fields of study which lie far apart, a rare phe- 
nomenon in German studies of the ancient world. Whatever may in detail be 
advanced against them by Byzantine, Iranian and Islamic scholars, their 
repeated efforts to achieve major historical reconstructions out of a wealth of 
diverse primary materials deserve respect and attention. 

Altheim alone is responsible for the small volume Utopia and Economy. In 
it can be found the results of chapters I-III and V-VII from the Financial 
Mstory of Late Antiquity as well as of numerous works by Altheim and 
Altheim-Stiel for a wider circle of readers interested in history. Even here the 
relation between individual chapters is indicated rather than achieved. An 
introductory essay outlines the task of a contemporary humanistic science, as 
seen by Altheim. Political, economic and especially spiritual interdependence 
and also contrast, between East and West, the displacement of a passing age by 
the new, as the constituent features of the present age—all these are traced by 
Altheim in the Ivanian-Arabian world, between antiquity and the middle 
ages. This book, written in a bracing and at the same time disciplined style 
advances numerous theories, the validity of which specialists have yet to 
examine. 


Heidelberg WALTER SCHMITTHENNER 


ELISABETH CHARLOTTE WELsKoPP. Die Produktionsverhdltnisse im Alten Orient und 
in der griechisch-rémischen Antike. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
ZU Berlin. Schriften der Sektion fiir Altertumswissenschaft. Vol. 5. Berlin. 
Akademie-Verlag. 1957. pp. 510. DM. 28.—.) 


This book intends ‘through the study of the conclusions of scientific socialism 

. as well as through the synthesis of the scattered references’ in the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism, ‘to give as complete and systematic a view as possible of 
the still open and disputed problems concerning conditions and events in the 
ancient world’ especially those concerning production relationships, and ‘to 
place (those findings) for discussion in the spirit of scientific socialism’ (Bis ae 
In 18 chapters, dealing with ‘The general character of slavery as a production 
relationship’, with ‘property relationships in the ancient Orient and in anti- 
quity’, with ‘use-value and exchange-value under the conditions of ancient 
oriental despotism and ancient slavery’ with ‘the economic character of 
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““Hellensim” and the phases of development of ancient society’, with ‘the laws 
of population and economic crises’, with ‘the problems of the periodisation of 
ancient history’ and similar themes—the authoress attempts to examine the 
usefulness of the views of Marx and Engels, to explain them and to make them 
fruitful for the investigation of the social and economic history of the ancient 
world. She has for this purpose—using S. I. Kovalyef’s collection of sources, 
entitled, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels on the Ancient World, (Leningrad 1932; 
Russian) systematically put together and extensively quoted in separate 
chapters the scattered discussions and observations of Marx and Engels on 
production relationships in the ancient world, supplemented by the correspond- 
ing discussions by Lenin and Stalin. 

The formulation of problems in this work is dogmatically based upon 
_ Marxism-Leninism. Individual chapters in fact only have the task of proving 
or preparing the ground for a preconceived conclusion: of views emanating 
from other sources, the only ones to receive much attention are those on which 
Marx and Engels have pronounced an opinion and which they have already 
‘disproved’. There can therefore be no question of this work being a really new 
and fruitful contribution to the social and economic history of the ancient 
world. In so far as deviations from the orthodox Marxist-Leninist doctrines are 
to be found, they are essentially remarkable only as an expression of a con- 
troversy within the Marxist camp concerning the correct interpretation and 
application of Marxian principles and views. None the less this book deserves 
attention as it renders a consistent view of Marxist-Leninist exposition and 
evaluation of the problems of the social and economic history of the ancient 
Orient and of Graeco-Roman antiquity. Unmitigated praise is due to the 
authoress for her very careful and almost complete reproduction of the ob- 
servations of Marx and Engels on the problems indicated. Henceforth, whoever 
wishes to be informed about the nature, the form and the significance of the 
relations of production in the ancient Orient and in classical antiquity, as seen 
by Marx and Engels in general and in particular, will find in this volume rich 
and often even exhaustive material. 


Heidelberg Horst STUKE 


Leon Scuick. Un Grand Homme d’ Affaires au Début du XVIe Siecle. Jacob Fugger. 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. xi + 323. Fr. 1700. Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, VIe Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, Affaires 
et Gens d’ Affaires, X1.) 


When the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris recently published an abbre- 
viated translation of Ehrenberg’s classical book Das Zeitalier der Fugger, it 
showed in-a remarkable way how much the school of Marc Bloch and Lucien 
Febvre, now represented by Fernand Braudel, is interested in having closer 
contact, than was possible earlier, with German economic history. The book 
of Leon Schick on Jacob Fugger has the same tendency. We might, neverthe- 
less, ask ourselves if this book on Jacob Fugger was necessary after the two 
volumes of Baron Poélnitz? The justification of Schick’s book may lie in the 
different methods by which the two authors dealt with their theme. The work of 
Baron Pélnitz consists of two volumes, the first is written in a marked bio- 
graphical pattern, whereas the second contains documentary material of 
great interest to the economic historian. Schick on the other hand, himself a 
banker, though interested to some extent in the biography of Fugger, in his 
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rise, his work and his political role, lays special emphasis on the technical side 
of the Fugger enterprise. 

The author knows the relevant German literature quite well, besides he 
could add the results of studies done in the Archives of the Fugger family 
(now at Dillingen/Donau) and of records to be found at Augsburg, Nurnberg 
and Innsbruck. He deals with this theme in four parts. With a good feeling for 
the task, he puts, in the first part, the central figure, Jacob Fugger, into the 
general framework of his time. He describes the economic role and significance 
of Augsburg at the end of the fifteenth century, and then concentrates on the 
main phases of the rise of the Fugger enterprise; he shows the beginnings of this 
rise, Fugger’s relations with the Emperor Maximilian and Melchior of Meckau, 
Prince-Bishop of Brixen (Bressanone), and the first contacts with Hungarian 
(better Slovak) copper mining enterprise. 

In the second part the author describes the decisive years, he deals with the 
struggle for the Tyrolean ores, he shows how the relations with Maximilian 
continued, points out the crisis after the death of Melchior of Meckau, the 
business contacts with Rome, the election of Charles V, the monopoly question, 
the sudden check to Hungarian mining. In the third part the author gives an 
analysis of the organisation of the Fugger firm, showing the juridical, ad- 
ministrative and financial structure of the enterprise. The fourth part deals 
with all the technical questions linked with the exploitation of the copper 
mines and the copper trade, thus moving far from the central theme of the book. 

The book is very well documented, so that the reader is given a good des- 
cription of the standard and the problems of Augsburg entrepreneurship about 
1500. Certain interesting points of the theme which might well have been 
included were not touched on; e.g. Fugger’s attitude to the religious struggle of 
his time, the social significance of the foundation of the Fuggerei. The text is 
illustrated by numerous tables, maps and photographs. There is a good index 
and excellent bibliography. It is true there was no use made of Krystyna 
Pieradzka’s book ! in which the trade of Cracow with Hungary during the 
sixteenth century is dealt with, but the difficulty of the Polish language and of 
obtaining the work excuses the omission. Some corrections may be allowed: 
instead of ‘Georges’ Salamanca it must be ‘Gabriel’ Salamanca, and the 
translation of Kammermeister is tresorier rather than gentilhomme de la 
Chambre (p. 42). There is no mention of the participation of Jacob Fugger in 
the Spanish expeditions to the Moluccas. Besides Madrid (on the map showing 
the agencies of Fugger in Spain about 1525) Valladolid might have been 
mentioned, at that time being more important as a royal residence than 
Madrid. Moreover Almagro, too, gains significance: in the ‘Inventur of 1527’ 
Bee by Jacob Strieder the ‘Sandt Salvatorscapell’? in Almagro is men- 
toned. : 


Niirnberg HERMANN KELLENBENZ 


Hans Morrek. Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands: ein GrundriB. Vol. I. (Berlin: 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften. 1957. Pp. xi + 376.) 


At first sight this textbook of German economic history down to the end of the 
eighteenth century (a future volume is to deal with the sequel) from East 
Berlin makes depressing reading, owing to the rigidity of its Marxist doctrine. 


' Krystyna Pieradzka. Handel Krakowa z Wegrami w XVI w. (Bibliotheka Krakowska 87 
Cracow. 1935.) ; 
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It is constructed round a framework of class struggle, its assessment of the role 
of the Church suffers from bitter anti-clerical bias, and while ordinary sources 
are mentioned and criticized in the customary manner, writings emanating 
from Marx, Engels or authors east of the Iron Curtain evoke only deferential 
approval. Yet once the reader has made allowance for all this, he finds much to 
interest him. The author is well acquainted with the copious regional literature 
which contributes local variations to the general German picture. To him the 
crucial event of early modern German history is not the Thirty Years’ War, but 
the Peasants’ Revolt a century earlier; to it he attributes the delay before 
Germany ceases to be a mere geographical expression. He confirms the view 
that in European agricultural history the boundary between Western and 
Eastern Europe bisects Germany along the line of the river Elbe: in part IV of 
his book, he devotes separate chapters to the agricultural development of 
West and East Elbia in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


London School of Economics WALTER M. STERN 


W. O. HEeNnpERsON. The State and the Industrial Revolution in Prussia 1740-1870. 
(Liverpool University Press. 1958. Pp. xxiii + 232. 375.6d.) 


Having already made full-scale studies of the Zollverein and the British influence 
on the industrialization of Western Europe, Dr Henderson is well equipped to 
describe the industrial revolution in Prussia; indeed, one small section of his 
present book, dealing with the worsted weaving works at Wiiste Giersdorf in 
Silesia, reads like a postcript to the previous one. The author has set himself 
a difficult task because the Germany of his period is but a ‘geographical 
expression’, a patchwork quilt of which the patches dyed Prussian blue pos- 
sessed neither permanency nor contiguity. He has to set out a great deal of 
tedious political history in order to delimit Prussia at any one time. Nothing is 
more illuminating in the book than the dissimilarity between Silesia and the 
Ruhr, both destined for heavy industrial concentration based on mineral 
deposits, but provinces acquired at different times, with a different historical 
background, hence differing in every aspect of development. The author’s 
theme throughout the book is expressed in the title and fully stated in the 
introduction: he contrasts the guiding hand of the State in promoting in- 
dustrialization with the private enterprise basis of the British industrial re- 
volution. A conclusion at the end of the book summarizes once more the 
reasons why the bud of industrial development unfolded easily in Britain, while 
in need of much careful tending and fertilizing in Central Europe, especially in 
Prussia. The intervention of public authority is needed not only for the 
establishment of industries and the provision of capital; no association for the 
promotion of industrial knowledge can come into existence until the govern- 
ment has approved its statutes; welfare measures for workers do not grow out of 
the industry which employs them, but are initiated in the early phase by 
territorial rulers, later by Prussian civil servants. A Royal Deposit and Loan 
Bank can conceal large deficits by a veil of secrecy which is as impenetrable as 
it is official. As Minister of Commerce von der Heydt not only believes, but 
proves that in the Prussian context civil servants run railways more efficiently 
and profitably than business men. i 
Differences between various regions and the predominance of civil servants 
in the shaping of industries set the pattern of the book: most chapters centre 
on an area or the activities of a leading Prussian official. Travailler pour 
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le roi de Prusse is the French expression for labour which receives neither reward 
nor recognition, but the phrase derives no support from Dr Henderson’s work. If 
they made no fortunes, the official gardeners who used State power and resources 
to make industry flourish in Prussia, thereby carrying out a policy initiated and 
strongly supported by Frederick I and all his successors, received their country’s 
gratitude for their achievements; although between the lines of Dr Henderson’s 
lively descriptions it can be guessed that at least two of them — Beuth and von der 
Heydt — must have been extremely unpleasant men, the king backed their efforts, 
even when they entailed unpopularity. Dr Henderson’s very wide reading ma- 
kes this an extremely informative work, well illustrated by maps and supported 
by statistical evidence; Prussian Ministers for Trade, Industry and Public W orks 
from the middle nineteenth century onwards published a series of administrative 
reports for triennial periods which contain convenient collections of material 
most suitable to throw light on the concluding period. Issue must be taken with 
Dr Henderson on two small points of translation: a Hiittemay well be a forge or 
foundry (as stated in the illustration on p. 12), but it is primarily and foremost a 
smeltery, and a Kassenschein ought not to be described as scrip, as on p. 124, but 
as a banknote, as in n. 3 on p. 142. Considering how extensively the text is shot 
through with words of another language, the printers have done very well, 
though the same cannot be said of the footnotes or bibliography, valuable 
though the latter is to students in this field. 


London School of Economics WALTER M. STERN 


Joun Lyncu. Spanish Colonial Administration, 1782-1810. The Intendant System in 
the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. (University of London: the Athlone 
Press. 1958. Pp. x1 + 335. 425.) 


Dr Lynch’s book is an important contribution to the study of Spanish colonial 
administration in a period of reform immediately preceding the emancipation 
of the colonies, and in an area whose importance Spain, as well as other 
countries, was just recognising. The general lines of the Spanish American 
intendant system, as of the other eighteenth-century innovations, are well 
known; but a book such as this one, concerned with a precise period and area, 
and seeking to answer definite questions, was needed. Dr Lynch, using im- 
portant documentary material from archives in England and Spain, especially 
the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, supplies a picture of the Intendant in 
action—his relations with other officials and governmental organs, his activities 
in all spheres of administration—and if the picture does not surprise us, it does 
confirm in detail our previous generalised view. It is important to be told, for 
example, just how successful the Intendants were in increasing the revenue and 
the prosperity of their districts, and just how much energy had to be spent 
avoiding or braving other officials’ jealousy. Dr Lynch is able to show how the 
intendant system broke the unity of Spanish colonial administration and pre- 
pared the way for its collapse in the Plate area in 1810, and also that the system did 
not have the good effects expected of it. As he writes, the increase in customs 
revenue ‘must be attributed to the new policy of comercio libre rather than to the 
activity of the intendants’ (p. 147). 

Certain minor faults must be remarked. The most confusing of the small 
number of mistakes occurs on p. 113, where Santo Domingo Soriano is made to 
appear as two distinct places. Colonia del Sacramento is frequently called 
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Sacramento in the book, whereas it is usually known as Colonia. The two 
accounts of the same riot, on p. 243 and pp. 263~4 do not exactly coincide over 
the classes of men involved: there seems to be some confusion in the use of the 
terms ‘mestizo’ and ‘creole’. On p. 268 the Portuguese minister Souza e 
Coutinho is mentioned as if he were a member of Princess Carlota Joaquina’s 
government. In fact he was in the cabinet of Carlota’s husband, Dom Jodo, 
at the time Prince Regent of Portugal, and Carlota never ruled in her own 
right. But to point out errors of this type only proves the high quality of the 
book: it is a well-conceived and well-executed work by a maturing scholar in a 
field too little known to our schools of history. 


Cambridge J. STREET 


HELMUTH STOECKER, Deutschland und China im 19. Jahrhundert: Das Eindringen des 
deutschen Kapitalisms. (Berlin: Rutten u. Loening 1958. Pp. 306. DM. 17.50.) 


This is an important book for students both of the political and the economic 
history of China. It originates from Eastern Germany, and is written, it seems, 
from a Communist angle, but it is heavily documented, largely from the 
German diplomatic archives. It supplies much information hitherto lacking and 
gives answers to several outstanding questions. 

Two things in particular Dr Stoecker makes clear: (1) the fact that the 
belligerent attitude of Germany towards China began long before Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and is already noticeable in the 1850’s, and (2) the European 
powers, although deadly rivals, offered a united front whenever their common 
interests in exploiting China were at stake. 

To begin with, the Prussian Minister represented the interests of Prussia 
alone, then those of all the German States except Austria, until, in 1870, a 
Minister was appointed to China to represent the new German Empire. In the 
late fifties, the Prussian Minister, Eulenburg, was instructed as to the im- 
portance of obtaining a China market ‘for the German Bourgeoisie’ [Stoecker] 
and was told that Prussia was prepared to use armed force to secure a treaty 
similar to those already obtained by Britain, the United States, and France. 
This she soon managed to do. At the same time Prussia was looking out for a 
military and coaling base somewhere in the Pacific. 

This search for a base continued for some years, but its acquisition was 
postponed several times by Germany’s political commitments elsewhere. In 
1868, Richthofen reported on Chusan and recommended the mouth of the 
Yangtze as a suitable locality for a base. In May 1870, German ships actually 
occupied the island of Tsushima, between Japan and Korea, but Bismarck’s 
other commitments led to a German withdrawal. 

The phrase, ‘the solidity of European interests in the Far East’, appears to 
have been used for the first time in 1858 by the Prussian Minister to China, and 
was to be repeated in some form or other by representatives of all the powers 
whenever a crisis involving their common interests occurred. 

In the seventies and eighties German trade still lagged greatly behind 
that of Britain, but the prestige of the German army and the employment of 
German officers to train Chinese troops paved the way for large sales of Ger- 
man armaments to China, notably by Krupps. This development was a source 
of anxiety to the British. 

In 1875, occurred an incident which is typical of German diplomatic 
methods. To obtain certain concessions from China, Brandt, the German 
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Minister, proposed to the Tsungli Yamen that Germany should offer to 
guarantee a diminution in the opium traffic. Since German subjects took no 
part in this traffic, this involved no sacrifice to Germany. But it was necessary 
for the British, whose share in the traffic was still by far the largest, to agree, 
but when the British Minister, Wade, was approached by Brandt, he refused to 
consider the proposal. 

The German activities over the Ili question between China and Russia in the 
1870’s may fairly be stigmatized as ‘warmongering’. Bismarck wanted to see 
Russia engulfed in an adventure in the Far East to keep her occupied, and 
Brandt did his level best to stop a settlement between Russia and China that 
would avert war. Then when a peaceful solution was arrived at and the danger 
centre switched to a conflict between China and Japan in 1874, Brandt is 
described as being ‘almost in tears’ when this conflict again was peacefully 
settled. Yet Brandt knew very well that although a Chinese defeat in war (as 
all the diplomats confidently anticipated would ensue if hostilities occurred) 
might make it easier to obtain concessions from the Manchus, it might also 
mean the end of the Manchu dynasty and with this the loss of all the con- 
cessions hitherto obtained from China by the powers. He was personally torn 
between these two views, but was anxious to please his chief, Bismarck. In any 
case, Brandt was out for trouble. As he remarks (p. 121) ‘We [the Germans] 
can always fish in troubled waters’, and he remarked more than once that he 
didn’t care who the war was between so long as there was one. 

Brandt’s bellicosity and cynicism were characteristic of the representatives of 
Germany for four decades before the German seizure of Kiaochow in 1898, and 
although Britain, France, Russia, and Japan cannot be acquitted of greediness 
in feeding on the seemingly disintegrating body of China, the Germans were 
almost indecently candid in revealing their predatory aims, and handled both 
the mailed fist and the velvet glove with a suave-ferocious technique that was 
peculiarly their own. 


Cambridge VicToR PURCELL 


E. E. Rica. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670-1870. Vol. 1. 1670-1763. (The 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1958. Pp. xvi + 687.) 


J. S. Gatsrairu. The Hudson’s Bay Company as an Imperial Factor, 1821-1869. 
(University of California Press. 1957. Pp. x + 500. $ 6.75.) 


The Hudson’s Bay Company, founded in 1670 with a tiny and inadequate 
capital, most insignificant of the trading companies of the seventeenth century, 
has outlived them all. In recent years its own Record Society has produced 
magnificient volumes for a preposterously small subscription, and now the 
General Editor has written a full scale history of the Company. In the first 
volume he describes the first hundred years, in which indigence and humility 
grew into a modest prosperity; to be succeeded at a later time—which Professor 
Galbraith deals with—by affuence and pride. Both works can be strongly 
recommended, not merely for their detailed yet always crystal-clear and un- 
failingly fascinating accounts of the Company’s fortunes, and for the skilful 
way in which the background is filled in, but also for the wider illumination 
which they throw on the economic and social problems raised by the impact 
of civilisation upon savagery. The reader must beware of the map in the 
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back endpapers of Professor Rich’s book, which puts the whole region ten 
degrees too far south. . 

The business of the Company, for its first two hundred years, was beaver. 
Beaver not to be worn as fur, but felted for hats; the basis of an important 
European industry which at times in the eighteenth century ranked second to 
(though far behind) woollens in the list of English exports. The beaver, found 
originally all over the wooded lands of North America, was destroyed by 
advancing European settlement, and the last wild refuges in the Rockies and 
the Laurentian Shield were thinned out in the nineteenth century by over- 
trapping. The beaver trade transformed the life of the Indians more than 
anything else before white settlement on their lands. Indians had always trap- 
ped beaver for their own use; they found white traders would pay generously 
for this by-product of the normal round of life. Whenever trading contact was 
made, the Indians instantly replaced their bows and arrows with traded guns; 
bow and arrow techniques were quickly lost, and the Indian became dependent 
for life itself on the constant flow of trade to supply powder and renew guns. 
The Company was driven to recognise that in transforming Indian life it had 
incurred obligations; above all the obligation to send ships regularly from 
England to supply the trading posts, and to keep on buying furs even when 
they were unsaleable in Europe. When, therefore, the European market 
collapsed in the wars of 1689-97 and 1702-13, the Company piled up vast 
stores of beaver in London and continental warehouses, and its financial re- 
sources were desperately strained. The coming of peace in 1713 was followed 
by a rapid disposal of these stocks, ending all financial difficulties; thereafter 
regular dividends accompanied a steady accumulation of resources, hardly 
checked by a belated and fortunately inept attempt to rise with the South Sea 
Bubble. 

For nearly a hundred years the Company traded in virgin lands; French 
competition at the fringes rarely disturbed it seriously. The establishment of 
French posts west of the Great Lakes and around Lake Winnipeg in the 1730’s 
threatened the chief interior supply grounds for the Hudson’s Bay posts; and 
the pressures in this territory became immeasurably more menacing after the 
fall of Canada to the English in 1759 brought New England financial resources 
into alliance with experienced French-Canadian fur traders. This competition 
opened a new phase in the Company’s history; the old practice of maintaining 
posts only on or near the sea was abandoned, and traders were sent, in the 
French fashion, far into the interior. 

At this critical point Professor Rich’s narrative ends for the time being, and 
we can only wait breathlessly for the next instalment. When Professor Gal- 
braith takes it up again sixty years later, everything is changed. Competition 
in the heartland has come, has crystallised into the form of the Northwest 
Company, and has been conquered by the amalgamation of the two companies 
in 1821. Competition in the Rockies is leading to a struggle which will drive 
the American Fur Company into bankruptcy in 1842 (John Jacob Astor 
having prudently retired from it with his profits) ; and in the north the Russian- 
American Company is easily out-manoeuvred. 

Yet an irresistible onslaught fell on the Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century. Its new enemies were not heavily 
capitalised trading organisations like itself, but thousands of small settlers 
opening up new wildernesses and, as a sideline, trapping the beaver to ex- 
tinction; supported against the Company, at every decisive point, by the 
enormous force of Canadian, American and even English public opinion. 
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Against this last enemy the Company was powerless, and Professor Galbraith’s 
book is an account of its rearguard actions in Oregon, British Columbia and 
present-day Manitoba, from which the Company’s fur trading interests were 
gradually and reluctantly withdrawn into the northern wilds where they had 
begun. The trader in the lands of the American savages was the outrider of the 
forces of civilisation which, after a due interval, rolled in to overwhelm trader 
and savage alike. 


University of Hull RavpH Davis 


H. A. Innes (Ed. Mary Q. Innis). Essays in Canadian Economic History. (University 
of Toronto Press. 1958. Pp. 418. 68s.) 


It is difficult to make a review of this collection of Innis’s essays sound like 
anything but an obituary notice, for they show all the range of his learning and 
all the qualities of his mind. His position is clearly stated in the first paragraph 
of the first essay (on “The Teaching of Economic History in Canada’) and the 
subsequent essays exemplify this outlook in detail. “The central position must of 
course always be accorded to economic theory, but economic history is always 
an attempt to test the validity of principles of economic theory and to suggest 
necessary emendations’. 

To the many aspects of Canadian economic history with which these essays 
deal Innis brought an unrivalled knowledge of published and unpublished 
work; the footnotes are in some ways the most valuable parts of the essays, for 
they constitute a most useful bibliography and are both stimulating and in- 
formative. Apart from the notes, the essays are almost of necessity uneven in 
quality, for some were read to conventions, some were written as general 
introductions to the publication of detailed research by others, and some were 
the fruits of Innis’s own research and original work. But there is a unity in them 
all, the unity of Canada as a geographical and economic entity, with tran- 
sportation, basic staples (such as fur, timber and wheat), migration, and tariff 
policy all playing their parts in formulating the development of this new 
country. The scope, however, is at times rather overwhelming, for Innis 
ranged from fundamental geographical factors through economic history and 
economic theory to current problems. His readers cannot always follow all the 
moves as they are played, especially when Innis assumes knowledge and 
merely makes a passing reference. There is, for example, a passage on page 163 
which shows in typical style the range and cogency of apparently unrelated 
statements. “The opening of the western states with the Homestead Act of 1862 
and the construction of American railways, over against the previous occupa- 
tion of the more fertile land of the St Lawrence region and the continued 
control of northwestern Canada by the Hudson’s Bay Company under the 
protection of the Precambrian formation, were factors responsible for the 
migration of Canadians to the western states in the sixties and seventies’. 
The argument continues with railway finance, railway gauges, customs policy, 
and the ultimate adoption of much of the American pattern of development in 
Canada. Re-reading makes the thesis clear and important; but at first reading 
it is heavy going. 

Behind the deployment of his vast knowledge Innis nursed the conviction 
that ‘the application of the economic theories of old countries to the problems 
of new countries results in a new form of exploitation with dangerous conse- 
quences’. This thesis can be seen more clearly in some of the essays than in 
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others—in the two essays on “Transportation as a factor in Canadian Economic 
History’ and on “Transportation in the Canadian Economy’; and in the other 
pair on “Unused Capacity as a Factor in Canadian Economic History’ and on 
‘The Political Implications of Unused Capacity’, for example. The features of 
the new economy, distinguishing it from the matured industrial economies of the 
old world and from the brash buoyancy of the United States, are suggested, 
rather than forcibly argued, in the other essays. At their best (as in the ‘In- 
troduction to the Economic History of Ontario’) they are good, terse, and 
factual; at their worst they are involved, cryptic, elusive—but still stimulating. 
Primary production for distant markets must be the initial mainstay of such an 
economy, and Innis wrote in turn, and always with mastery, of the fur trade, 
the fishing industry, of lumber, wheat and gold. Even for such industries, in 
Canadian conditions, capital and credit were always of vital importance. 
Sheer distance, regional geographical conditions, dependence on immigrant 
labour, initial capital costs and the fluctuations of world prices, have all made 
for an economy in which government intervention, and even positive govern- 
mental action, is essential. But conditions have always been such that enterprise 
and individualism must never be submerged. 

The picture of Innis’s Canada emerges through the collection of essays; and 
for this the editor deserve the highest praise. The historian is steadily amending 
and qualifying the doctrines of the economists, and as a historian Innis looks 
always to a pattern of development. There is in him something of the econo- 
mists’ belief in long-run secular trends, of which immediate fluctuations are but 
small parts. Remedies for immediate difficulties must therefore be attuned to 
the secular trend. For Innis this was the trend of an expanding economy, 
expanding westwards and expanding by the development of industrial capa- 
city. Between his belief in the trend towards expansion, his knowledge of the 
unused capacity, his insistence upon the role of government and his sturdy 
individualism, Innis emerges with great power as the doyen of Canadian 
economic history. The result is not achieved merely by the mobilisation of 
great and accurate knowledge; it is due to something more, to the fact that 
Innis brought his knowledge to the development of a theme which is at the 
heart of much of Canadian history. The historian who emerges is the know- 
ledgeable modern counterpart of the Clear Grits of Upper Canada in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambrid ge E. E. Ricu 


H. Lerenstein. Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth. Studies in the 
Theory of Economic Development. (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc. 
London: Chapman and Hall Ltd. 1957. Pp. xiv + 295. 545.) 


This book consists of a series of analytical essays designed to explain the 
persistence of income differences between economies in different stages of 
development. The treatment throughout is severely theoretical and practically 
no use is made of historical or statistical data, and, in the author’s own words 
the emphasis is on explanation and understanding and not on prescription. 
Dr Leibenstein regards economic backwardness as a state of quasi-equilibrium 
depending on a balance between income-raising and income-depressing 
factors: a state which can be overcome only if the stimulating effect passes a 
certain critical level. The argument throughout is illustrated by diagrams 
showing the principal variables in certain highly simplified models. 
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This type of treatment is likely to appeal to the pure economist rather than 
the economic historian or the sociologist and, although a number of interesting 
ideas are developed, the presentation is neither as clear nor as attractive as 1s, 
for instance, that of Professor Lewis who has treated much the same topics in 
his Theory of Economic Growth. 


University of Leeds E. GREBENIK 


J. K. Gavprarru. The Affluent Society. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 1958. 
Pp. vii + 288. 215.) 


R. L. Hemsroner. The Quest For Wealth. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1958. Pp. vii + 278. 255.) 


Economists, in their search for the comprehensive generalisation, are un- 
doubtedly too prone to force new facts into old theories. In many cases the 
procedure is valid: the explanatory and predictive power of simple assumptions 
does not always depend upon their realism. But mistaken forcing does occur. 
It is now obvious that new technical knowledge cannot be forced into the 
traditional mould of the choice of the best technique from the list of those 
known, without at least a considerable recasting of the traditional mould. And 
so it may be with the theory of consumer demand: over the last two centuries 
consumers have not only chosen their bundles of goods on the basis of a fixed 
pattern of wants, but the pattern of wants themselves has changed. Of course 
this tends to make nonsense of all discussion as to whether people are better or 
worse off; it also has other consequences which are suggested by Professor 
Galbraith in this book which, although primarily an examination of present 
American capitalism, suggests a social philosophy not restricted to our times 
alone. 

Up to the middle of the nineteen thirties the main preoccupations of econo- 
mics were productivity, inequality and insecurity. The facts of life were that 
privation was normal, inequality was intransigent, while insecurity was 
inevitable. According to Galbraith, although we have since that date enjoyed 
a mountainous rise in well-being the old preoccupations remain. Increasing 
production has caused economic equality to decline in urgency as a social 
goal. Also, this rising production, by providing millions more jobs has become 
the indispensible remedy for the discomforts, anxieties and privations asso- 
ciated with economic insecurity. In this way production has become almost 
the exclusive concern of economic life in the only period of history when its 
further increase is unimportant. 

The social mechanism by which production is kept increasing is the creation 
of new consumer wants. ‘As a society becomes increasingly affluent, wants are 
increasingly created by the process by which they are satisfied. This may 
operate passively. Increases in consumption, the counterpart of increases in 
production, act by suggestion or emulation to create wants. Or producers may 
proceed actively to create wants through advertising and salesmanship. Wants 
thus come to depend on output. The higher level of production has a higher 
level of want creation necessitating a higher level of want satisfaction’. The 
extra income created is of no value, but everybody pretends it is. Besides the 
mere ability to titillate the mass taste, this increased output is justified in other 
ways—it creates jobs, and it is argued by the vested interests that production is 
the basis of military power. 
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The present preoccupation with production is not without its dangers. 
Mass persuasion leading to mass encouragement in indebtedness—through the 
typically modern institution of consumer hire purchase—is inherently unstable. 
The inflation which has its root cause in high capacity production, besides 
being inegalitarian in its effects, is ineffectively countered with policies which 
are uncertain in their effects. And the preoccupation with marketable pro- 
duction leads to a woeful shortage of community and social services. 

This fusion of Schumpeter and Veblen raises demarcation problems. How 
wealthy must a community be before it stops being a useful object of economic 
study? Or, what features must a community exhibit before it can leave the 
anthropologist’s study to become an economist’s evidence? If it is the sign of an 
economic society that wants can be altered, and if the study of economic 
development is the study of the creation of new wants, then the salesman and 
the advertising agent may have always been more important than the entre- 
preneur who merely organises factors of production. 

Professor Heilbroner’s book is the more ‘historical’ of the two under review, 
but the less original. With the aid of modern psychology he inquires into the 
forms of the lust for wealth, and portrays a few of history’s most lustful charac- 
ters. His hope that modern society with its wealth will be able to escape from 
the ethics of the market place hardly compares with Galbraith’s hope that 
expensive (public) education will make people lazy enough to reduce the 
demand for the employment that the modern productive machine must 
provide. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge C. A. BLyTH 


Note: 


The full title of the book of W. B. STEPHENs, reviewed in Vol. XI, No 3, p. 531, 
is as follows: 


Seventeenth Century Exeter: A Study of Industrial and Commercial Development, 
1625-1688. 
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